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ought not to want avy more troops. At Canam, 


then, Havnibal had struck bis greatest blow: he 


could do no more. The Romans had learned to, 
walt, and be careful: so they fought no more 
battles, but every year th 


great Tew Bt 
and Hanolbal grew weaker, T! Ne cic town tht. 


had gone over to Hannibal's side was Capua, but 
in 211 the Romans took it.again, and Haunibal 
‘was not strong enough to prevent them. The 
chief men of Capua were so afraid of falling into 
the hands of the Romans that they all poisoned 
themselves. After this all the Italian cities thet 
had joincd Hannibal began to leave him again.” 
—M. Creighton, Hist, of Rome, ch 3. 

Axso m: T. A. Dodge, Hanntoal, ch 11-39 — 
T. Arnold, Lfist. of Rome, ch. 43-47 —See, also, 
Punic War, THe Second 

B.C. 214-146.—The Macedonian Wars.— 
Conquest of Greece. See Greece B.C. 214- 
146; also 280-146. 

B.C, 211.—The Second Punic War: Han- 
nibal at the gates.—In the eighth year of the 
Second Punic War (B C 211), when fortune had 
begun to desert the arms of Hannibal— when 
Cupua, his nlly and mainstay in Italy was under 
siege bv the itomans and le was powerless to 
relieve the doomed senators and citizens— the 
Carthaginian commander made 9 sudden march 
upon Rome. He moved his army to the gates of 
his great enemy, ‘not with any hope of taking 
the city, but with the hope that the Romans, 
panic stricken at the realization of a fear they 
had felt for five years past, would summon the 
consuls from the walls of Capua. But the cool 
head of Fabius, who was in Rome, guessed the 
meaning of that mancuvre, and would only per- 
mit one of the consuls, Flaccus, to be recalled 
‘Thus the leaguer of the rebel city was nut broken 
Hannibal failed in his purpose, but he left an in 
delible impression of his terrible presence upon 
the Roman mind Looming through a mist of 
romantic fable, unconquerable, pitiless, be was 
Actually seen touching the walls of Rome, hurl- 
ing with his own hand a spear into the sacred 
Pomoerium He bad marched along the Via 
Latina, driving crowds of fugitives before him, 
who sought refuge in the aty . He had 
fixed his camp on the Anio, within three miles of 
the Esquiline To realize the state of feeling in 
Rome during those days of panic would Le to get 
at the very heart of the Hannibalic war. The 
Senate left the Curin and sat in the Forum, to 
reassure, by their calm composure, the excited 
crowds, Fabius noticed from the battlements 
that the ravagers spured his property. It wasa 
cunning attempt ou the part of Hanmbal to 
bring auspicion on him; but he forthwith offered 
the property for sale; and such was the effect of 
his quiet confidence that the market price even 
of the lund on which the camp of the enemy was 
drawn never fell an ‘as.’. . . Hannibal marched 
away into the Sabine country, and made his way 
back to Tarentum, Rome unsacked, Capua un- 
reljeved."—R. ¥. Horton, Hist, of the Romans, 


ALso ry: 'T, Arnold, Hist, of Rome, ch. 44.— 
+ Ae , Hannibal, ch, 34. 

B.C. ars-202—The Second Punic War: 
Defeat of Hasdrubal at the Metaurus,—T! 
War in The end at Zama.—Acquisi- 
tiem of Spain.—'* The edaquest of Capua was 

point in the war, Hanoibul lost his 
‘Yt Catnpania and was sbliged to re- 
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tive’ to thp southern Ttaly. nome 
ing Seon the Telaae whe- bag. 
joined Habs bal’ beget to ‘lose ponlidence, 
lapte. and, many towns in Samnium were be- 
trayed to the Homats. But whem Fylvias the 
rocénsul who commanded in Apulia, appeared 


fore Hertlonca, which he hoped to pes- 
session éf by treachery, Hannibal marched trom 
Bruttiym, sttackéd the Roman army, aud gained 


a brilhant’ victory. 
Romans recov 


long military careér with the ‘recipture of 
‘Tarentum a C. 209), Toe inhabitants were 
sold as slaves; the town was ‘plundered.and the 
works of art were sent to Rome. The next year 
Murcellus, for the fifth time elected to the con. 
cane was surprised near Venusia and killed, 
‘The war had lasted ten years, yet its favor- 
able conclusion seemed far off, ere .were in- 
creasing symptoms of discontent among the 
allics, while the news from Spain left little doubt 
that the long prepared expedition of Hasdrubal 
over the Alps to join his brother in Italy was.at 
last to be realized. Rome’ strained every nerve 
to meet the impending danger ‘The pumber of 
legions was increased from twenty-one to twenty- 
three The preparations were incomplete, when 
the news came that Hasdrubal was-erossing the 
lps by the same route which his brother had 
taken cleven years before. The consuls for the 
were M Livius Salinator and G. Claue 
Hannibal, at the beginning of spring, 
after reorganizing his force in Bravtiurn, edt 
vanced northward. encounteréd the consul Nero 
at Grumentum, whence, aftcr a bloody but inge- 
cisive battle, be continued his march to Canusium. 
Here he waited for news from his brother. ‘The 
expected despatch was intercepted by Nero, who 
formed the bold resolution o! fomnng his col: 
league in the north, and with their united 
armies crushing Hasdrubal while Hannibal was 
waiting for the expected despatch, Hasdrubal 
had appointed a rendezvous with his brother in 
Umbria, whence with their united armics they 
were both to advance on Narnia and Rome. 
Nero, selecting from his sey 7,000 of the best 
soldicrs and 1,000 cavalry, left his camp 80 
quietly that Hannibal knew notbing of his de- 
parture Near Sena he found his colleague 
Eiviue, and in the night entered his camp 3 
his arrival might not be known to the Cartha. 
gimans Hasdrubal, when he heard the trumpet 
sound twice from the Roman camp and saw the 
increased numbers, was no longer ignorant that 
both consuls were in front of hig, Thinkin; 
that his brother had been defeated, he resol 
to retire across the Metaurus and wait for ac- 
curate information. Missing his way, wander- 
ing up and down the river to find a fomd, pur- 
sued and attacked by the Romans, he was 
compelled to accept battle. Although in an un- 
fuvorable position, a deep river in his rear, his 
troops exhausted by marching all night, ‘still 
the victory long hung in suspense. Hasdrubal 
displayed all the qualities of a great general, and 
when he saw that all was lost, he plunged into 
the thickest of the battle and was slain, The 
congul returned to Apulia with the eame rapidity 
with which he come. He announced to 
Hannibal the defeat and death of bis brokec oy 
lusdrubal's head within the outposts 
Carthaginian 


casting Fi 
by sending two captives to give 
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him an account of the disastrous battle. ‘Ifore- | ranged his companies behind each other like the 


see the doom of Carthage,’ said Hanuibal sadly, 
when he recognized the bloody head of his 
brother, This battle decided the war in Italy. 
Hannibal withdrew his ns from the towns 
in southern Italy, retired to the peninsula of 
Bruttium, where for four long years, in that 
wild and mountainous country, with unabated 
courage and astounding tenacity, the dying hon 
clung to the land that had been so long the 
theatre of his glory... The time had come to 
carry into execution that expedition to Africa 
which Sempronius had attempted in the be 
ginning of the war Publius Scipio, on his re- 
turn from Spain, offered himself for the con: 
ship and was unanimously elected — His design 
was to carry the war into Africa and in this way 
compel Carthage to recall Hannibal. The 
senate finally consented that he should cross from 
his province of Sicily to Africa, but they voted 
no adequate means for such an expedition 
Scipio called for volunteers The whole of the 
1 B. C. 205 passed away before he completed 
bis preparations Meanwhile the Carthaginians 
made one last effort to help Hannibal ago, 
Haumbal’s youngest brotha, wus sent to Liguria 
with 14, men to rouse the Ligurians and 
Gauls to renew the war on Rome; but havin, 
met a Roman army under Quintilius Varus, an 
being wounded in the engagement which fol- 
Jowed, bis movements were so crippled that 
nothing of importance was accomplished. In 
the spring of B. C. 204 Scipio had completed his 
reparations. He embarked bis army from 
Eiybeum, and after three days landed at the 
Bair Promontory near Utica After laying siege 
to Utica all summer, he was compelled to fall 
back and entrench himself on the promontory. 
Masinissa had joined him immediately on his at- 
rival. By his advice Scipio planned @ night at- 
tack on Hasdrubal, the son of Gisgo, and Sy- 
phax, who were encamped near Utica. This 
enterprise was completely successful A short 
time afterwards Hasdrubal and Syphax were 
again defeated. Syphax fled to Numidia, where 
‘he was followed by Lelius and Masinissa and 
compelled to surrender These successes con- 
vinced the Carthaginians that with the existing 
forces the Roman invasion could not long be re- 
sisted. Therefore they opened negotiations for 
peace with Scipio, in order probably to gain time 
to recall their generals from Italy. The desiro 
of Bcipio to bring the war to a conclusion in- 
duced him to agree upon preliminaries of peace, 
subject to the approval of the Roman senate and 
people, . . . Meanwhile the arrival of Hannibal 
at Hadrumetum had so encouraged the Cartha- 
ians that the armistice had broken be- 
fore the return of the ambassadors from Rome. 
All hopes of peace by negotiation vanished, and 
Scipio prepared to renew the war, which, since 
the arrival of Hannibal, had assumed a more 
serious character. The details of the operations 
which ended in the battle of Zama are but im- 
rfectly known. The decisive battle was 
Fought on the river Bagradas, near Zama, on the 
19th of ber, B. C. 202, Hannibal managed 
the battle with his usual skill. His veterans 
fought like the men who had so often conquered 
in Italy, but his army was annihilated. The 








hants were rendered unavailin; Scipio's. 
ssl jestegenent Instead of ‘fo dares Ties 


the usual intervals, Scipio ar- 





rounds of a ladder. Through these openings the 
elephants could pass without breaking the line, 
This battle terminated the long struggle. 4 58 
Hannibal himself advised yas, R. F. Leigh- 
ton, Hist. of Rome, ch 23-24.—‘‘Scipio prepared 
as though he would besiege the city, but his heart 
also inclined to peace. . . The terms which he 
offered were severe enough, and had the Cartha- 
ginians only realised what they involved, they 
would surely have asked to be allowed to meet 
their fate at ounce They were to retain indeed 
their own laws and their home domain in Africa; 
but they were to ve up ull the deserters and 
prisoners of war, al] their elephants, and all their 
ships of the line but ten They were not to 
wage war, either in Africa or outside of it, 
without the sanction of the Roman Senate They 
were to recognise Massinissa ag the king of 
Numidia, and, with it, the prescriptive right 
which he would enjoy of plundering and annoy- 
ing them at his pleasure, while they looked on 
with their bands tied, not daring to make repri- 
sals Finally, they were to give up all claim to 
the rich islands of the Mediterranean and to the 
Spanish kingdom, the creation of the Barcides, 
at which the fortune of war had already robbed 
them, and thus shorn of the sources of their 
wealth, they were to pay within a given term of 
seven years acrushing war contribution! Hence- 
forward, in fact, they would exist on sufferance 
only, and that the sufferance of the Romans . . . 
The conclusion of the was celebrated at 
Carthage by a cruel sight, the most cruel which 
the citizens could have beheld, except the 
destruction of the city itself — the destruction of 
their fiect Five hundred vessels, the pride and 
glory of the Phenician race, the symbol and the 
seal of the commerce, the colonisation, and the 
conquests of this most imperial of Phoenician 
cities, were towed out of the harbour and were 
deliberately burned in the sight of the citizens ” 
—R B Smith, Rome and Carthage: the Punio 
Wars, ch 17. 

Atso In H. G. Liddell, Hist of Rome, ch. 
31-34.—See, also, Poxsic War. Tne Second 

B.C. 2d Century.—Greek influences, See 
HELLENIC GENIUS AND INFI.UENCE 

. C. 191.—War with Antiochus the Great 

of Syria.—First conquests in Asia Minor be- 
stowed on the king of Pergamum and the Re- 
public of Rhodes. Sec Setevcipg. B.C 224- 
187. 


B, C. 189-139.—Wars with the Lusitanians, 
See Portuoau: Earvy xistory; and Lusitanra. 

B, C, 184-149.—The Spoils of Conquest and 
the Corruption they wrought.‘ The victories 
of the Jast half-century seemed to promise ease and 
wealth to Rome. She was to live on the spoils 
and revenue from the conquered countries. Not 
only did they pay a fixed tax to her exchequer, 
but the rich lands of Capua, the royal 
lands of the kings of Byracuse and of Macedo- 
nia, became public property, and produced a 
large annual rent. It was found possible in 167 
to relieve citizens from the property tax or tribu- 
tum, which was not collected again until the 
year after the death of Iulius Caesar. But the 
sudden influx of wealth had the usual effect of 


Taising the standard of ; and new tastes 
and desires required increased ‘means for thelt 


Eros, manner of luxuries were $nd- 


the city from the Kast. 
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did furniture, costly ornaments, wanton dances 
and music for their banquets, became the fashion 
among the Roman nobles; and the younger men 
went to lengths of debauchery and extravagance 
hitherto unknown, The result to many was 
financial embarrassment, from which relief was 
sought in malversation and extortion. The old 
standard of honour in regard fo patio money was 
distinctly lowered, and cases of misconduct and 
oppression were becoming more common and less 
reprobated. . . . The fashionable taste for Greck 
works of art, in the adornment of private houses, 
was another incentive to plunder, and in 149 it 
was for the first time found necessary to establish 
@ permanent court or ‘quaestio’ for cases of 
malversation fn the provinces Attempts were 
indeed made to restrain the extravagance which 
was at the root of the evil In 184 Cato, as 
censor, had imposed a tax on the sale of slaves 
under twenty above a certain price, and on per- 
sonal ornaments above a certain value; and 
though the ‘lex Oppia,’ limiting the amount of 
women’s jewelry, had been repealed in spite of 
him in 195, other sumptuary laws were passed 

A ‘lex Orchia’ in 182 limited the number of 
guests, a ‘lex Fannia’ in 161 the amount to be 
Spent on banquets, while a ‘lex Didia’ in 143 
extended the operation of the law to all Italy 

And though such laws, even if enforced, could 
not really remedy the evil, they perhaps had a 
certain effect in producing a sentiment, for long 
afterwards we find overcrowded dinners regarded 
as indecorous and vulgar Another cause, be 

lieved by some to be unfavourably affecting 
Roman character, was the growing influence of 
Greek culture and Greck teachers For many 
years the education of the young, once regarded 
as the special business of the parents, had been 
passing into the hands of Greck slaves or freed- 
men. . . . On the superionty of Greek culture 
there was a division of opinion. The Scipios 
and their party patronised Greck philosophy aud 
literature. . .. This tendency, which went far 
beyond a mere question of literary taste, was op- 
posed hy a party of which M. Porcius Cato was 
the most striking member . . . In Cato’s view 
the reform needed was a return to the old ways, 
before Rome was infected by Greece "—E 8. 
Shuckburgh, Jfist of Rome to the Battle of 
Actium, ch. 32, 

B.C. 159-133.—Decline of the Republic,— 
Social and economic causes,—The growing 
s7sten of Slavery and its effects.— soopaly 

land by capitalists.—Extinction of small 
cultivators.—Rapid rease of citizens.—*‘ In 
tbe Rome of this ¢} the two evils of a degen- 
erate oligarchy and a democracy not yet devel- 
oped but already cankered in the bud Were inter- 
woven in @ manner pregnant with fatal results. 
According to their party names, which were first 
heurd dus this hint the sopemnatee wished 
to give effect to the will of the best, the * Popu- 
Jares’ to that of the community, but in fact 
there was in the Rome of that day neither a true 
aristocracy nor 9 truly solf-determining com- 
munity, ~ Bott parties contended alike for 
shadows, . . . were equally affected by 
Political corraption, and both were in fact 

worthless. . . . The commonwealth was 


Eehtoally and morally more gnd more unhin , 






towards. ite total dissolution. 
"The eriate with Sehleh the vajution was 
pened arowe not out of tis political con- 
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flict, but out of the economic and social relations 
which the Roman government allowed, like 
everything else, simply to take their course”; 
and which had brouglit about * the depreciation 
of the Italian farms; the supplanting of the 
petty husbandry, first in a pait uf the provinces 
and then in Italy, by the ‘farming of large es- 
tates; the preveiling tendency to devote the 
latter in Italy to the rearing of cattle and the 
culture of the olive and vine; finally, the replac- 
ing of the free labourers in the provinces as in 
Italy by slaves, . . . Before we attempt to ge- 
scribe the course of this second great conflict 
between labour and capital, it 1s necessary to 
give here some indication of ‘the nature and ex- 
tent of the system of slavery. We ‘have not 
now to do with the old, in some measure inno- 
cent, rural slavery, under which the farmer 
either tilled the field along with his slave, or, if 
he possessed more and than he could manage, 
placed the slave. . era detached farm. 
. . What we now refer to is the system of 
slavery on a great scale, which in the Roman 
state, as formerly in the Carthaginian, grew out 
of the ascendancy of capital While the cay 
tives taken in war and the hereditary iraueaie: 
sion of slavery sufficed to keep up the stock of 
slaves during the earher period, this system of 
slavery was, Just hke that of America, on 
the methodically prosecuted hunting of man. 
. No country where this species of 
could be hunted remained exempt from visita- 
tion; even in Italy it was a thing by no means 
unheard of, that the poor free man was placed 
by his employer among the slaves But 
fegroland of that period was western Asia, 
where the Cretan and Cilician corsaira, the real 
professional slave hunters and slave-dealers, 
robbed the coasts of Syria and the Greek islands; 
and where, emulating their feats, the Roman 
revenue-farmers instituted human hunts in the 
chent states and incorporated those whom they 
captured among their slaves ... At the great 
slave market in Delos, where the slave-dealers 
of Asia Minor disposed of their wares to Italian 
speculators, on one day 28 many as 10,000 slaves 
are said to have becn disembarked in the morning 
and to have been all sold before evening. . . . 
In whatever direction speculation ap) itself, 
its instrument was invariably man reduced in the 
eye of the law toa brute Trades were in great 
rt carried on by slaves, 80 that the proceeds 
elonged to the master. The levying of the 
public revenues in the lower departments was 
regularly conducted by the slaves of the associa: 
tions that leased them” Servile hands performed 
the operations of mining, making pitch, and 
others of a similar kind, it became early the cus- 
tom to send herds of slaves to the Spanish mines. 
... The tending of cattle was universally per. 
formed by slaves. . . . But far worse in every 
respect was the plantation system proper—the 
cultivation of the fields by a band of slaves not 
unfrequently branded with iron, who with 
shackles on ‘their legs performed the labours of 
the field under overseers during the day, and 
were locked up together by night in the common, 
frequently subterranean, labourers’ prison. This 
plantation system had migrated from the East to 
Carthage, .. - and seems to have been brought 
by oe ‘arthaginians to Sicily. . .. The abyss 
of misery and woe which opens before our eyes 
in this most miserable of all tariates, we 
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leave to be fathomed by those who venture to 
gaze into such depths; It is very ible that, 
compared with the sufferings of the Roman 
slaves, the sum of all Negro suffering is but » 
drop. Here we are not 80 much concerned with 
the distress of the slaves themsolves as with the 
fees which it brought upon the Roman stute 


see SLAVE WARS IN Sicity AND Irany].... | 





‘he capitalists continued to buy out the small 
landholders, or indeed, if they remained obsti- 
nate, to seize their felds without title of pur- 
chase. . . . The landlords continued mainly to 
employ slaves instead of free labourers, because 
the former could not like the Jutter be called 
away to military service; and thus reduced the 
free proletarinte to the same level of misery with 
the slaves, They continued to supersede Italian 

rain in the market of the capital, and to Icssen 
ita value over the whole perinsula, by selling 
Sicilian slave-corn at a mere nominal price. . . 
After 595 [B. C. 159], . .. when the census 
yielded 828,000 citizens capable of bearing arms, 
there appears a regular fulling off, for the list in 
600 [B. C. 154] stood at 324,000, that in 607 

©. 147) at $22,000, that in '623'[B. C. 131] ut 

19,000 burgesses fit for service —an alurming 
result fora period of profound peace at bome 
and abroad. If matters were to go on at this 
rate, the burgess-body would resolve itself into 
planters and gluves; and the Roman state might 
at length, as wus the case with the Parthians, 
purchase its soldiers in the slave-market. Such 
was the external and internal condition of Rome, 
when the state entered on the 7th century of its 
existence. Wherever the eye turned, it encoun- 
tered abuses and decay; the question could not 
but force itself on every sagacious and well dis- 

man, whether this stale of things were not 
capable of remedy or amendmeat.”—T. Momm- 
sen, Hist. of Rome, bk. 4, ch. 2(v. 8). 

Axso in: T. Arnold, /ist. of the Roman Com- 
monwealth, ch. 2.—G. Long, Decline of the Ho- 
man Republic, 0. 1, ch. 10-18—W. Re Brownlow, 
Blavery and Serfdom in Europe, lect, 1-2. 

B. C. 151-146,— The Third Punic War: 
Destruction of Carthage.—‘‘ Carthage, bound 
hand and foot by the treaty of 201 B. C., was 
placed under the jealous watch of the loyal 
pos of Numidia, who himself willingly ac- 

jowledged the suzersinty of Rome. But it 
was impossible for this arrangement to be per- 
mauent. Every symptom of reviving prosperity 
at Carthage was regarded at Rome with feverisl 
anxiety, and neither the expulsion of Hannibal 
in 195 B. C. nor his death in 183 B. C. did much 
to check the growing conviction that Rome 
would never be secure while her rival existed. 
It was therefore with grim satisfaction that 
many in the Roman senate watched the increas- 
ing irritation of the Carthaginians under the 
harassing raids and encroachments of their 
favour neighbour, Masinissa, and waited for 
the moment when Carthage should, by some 
breach of the conditions im, upon her, sup- 

ly Rome with a pretext for interference. At 
in 151 B. C. came the news that Carthage, in 
defiance of treaty obligations, was actually at 
war with Masinissa. The anti-Carthaginian 
party in the senute, headed by M. Porcius Cato, 
eagerly seized the opportunity; in spite of the 














proieets of Bcipio Nasica and others, war was 
red, and nothing short of the destruction of 
‘Unetr city itself was trom the despair. 


Destruction of 
Curthage. 
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ing Partie ginlane: This demand, as the senate, 
no doubt, foresaw, was refused, and in, 149 B. O. 
the siege of Carthage’ began, During the next 
two years Jittle progress was made, but in 147 
P. Coruelius Scipio Zmillanus, son of L. Almi- 
lius Paulus, conqueror of Macedonia, and grand- 
son by wloption of the conqueror of Hannibal, 
was, at the age of 87, and though only a candi- 
date for the edileship, elected consul and given 
the command in Africa. In the next year (146 
B. C.) Carthage was taken and razed to the 
ground. Its territory became the Roman prov- 
ince of Africa, while Numidia, now ruled by the 
three sons of Masinissa, remained as an allied 
state under Roman snzcrainty, and served to 
protect the new pesviaes against the raids of the 
desert tribes. Within little more than » century 
from the commencement of the first Punic war, 
the whole of the former dominions of Carthage 
had been brought under the direct rale of Roman 
strates, and were regularly organised as 
wun provinecs."— II. F. Pelham, Outlines of 
Roman Hlist., bk, 8, ch. 1.—See, also, CantHaoR: 
B.C. 146. 

B. C. 146.—Supremacy of the Senate, — 
“At die close of a century first of deadly 
struggle and then of rupid ‘and dazzling suc- 
found herself the supreme power 
in the civilised world... We have now to 
consider how this period of coutlict and conquest 
had affected the victorious state. Outward) 
the coustitution underwent but little change, It 
continued to be in form » moderate democracy. 
‘The sovereignty of the peuple finally established 
by the Hortensinn Inw remained untouched in 
theory. It was by the people in assembly that 
the magistrates of the year were elected, and 
that laws were passed; only by ‘order of the 
people’ could capital punishment be inflicted 
upon a Roman citizen. For election to a magis- 
tracy, or for aseat in the senate, patrician and 
plebeian were ible, But between 
the theory and 
there wus a wide difference. Throughout this 
period the actually sovereign authority in Rome 
was that of the senate, and behind the senate 
stood au order of nobles (nobiles), who claimed 
and enjoyed privileges as wide as those which 
immemorial custom had formerly conceded to 
the patriciate. The ascendency of the senate, 
which thus arrested the march of democracy in 
Rome, wus not, to any uppreciable exten, the 
result of legislation. It was the direct outcome 
of the practical necessities of the time, and when 
these no longer existed, it was at once and suo- 
cessfully challenged in the name and on the be- 
half of the constitutional rig&ts of the people. 
Nevertheless, from the commencement of the 
Punic wars down to the moment wheo with the 
destruction of Curthnge in 146 B. C. Rome's only 
rival disappeared, thls ascendency was complete 
and almost unquestioned. It was within the 
walls of the senate-house, and by decrees of the 
senate, that the foreign and the domestic polioy of 
the state were alike determined. . . . Thoetgh 
the ascendency of the senate was mainly due to 
fuot that without it the government of the state 
could scarcely have been carried was 


















senate and the nobility, This ‘nobility’.s 
ite nature and origin widel, ‘from the 
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course ‘noble,’ the majority of the families which 
in this period styled themselves noble were not 
patrician but plebeian, and ‘the typical nobles of 
the time of the elder Cato, of the Gracchi, or of 
Cicero, the Metelli, Livii, or Licinii were plebe- 
jane. Tho title nobilis was apparently conceded 
by custom to those plebelan families one or more 
of whose members had, after the opening of the 
magistracies, been elected to a curule office, and 
wifoh in consequence were eutitled to piace In 
their halls, and to display at their funeral proces- 
sions the ‘imagines’ of these distinguished an- 
cestors. The man who, by hisclection to a curule 
office thus ennobled his descendants, was said to 
be the ‘founder of his family,’ though himself 
only anew man. . . . Olfice brought wealth and 
prestige, and both wealth and prestige were 
freely employed to exclude ‘new men” and to 
secure for the ‘noble families’ a monopoly of 
office. ‘The ennobled plebeians not only united 
with the patricians to form a distinct order, but 
outdid them in pride and arrogance. . 
establishment of senatorial ascendency was not 
the only result of this period of growth and ex- 
pansion, During the same time the foundations 
were laid of the provincial system, and with this 
of the new and dangerous powers of the procon- 
suls."—H. F. Pelham, Outlines of Roman Iist., 
bk. 3, ch. 3.—" The great struggle 
nibal left the Senate the all but und 
ernment of Rome. Originally a mere consulting 
board, assessors of the king or consul, the Sen- 
ate had become the supreme executive body. 
That the government solely by the comitia and 
the magistrates should by experience be found 
wanting was as inevitable at Rome as at Athens. 
Rome was more fortunate than Athens in that 
she could develop a new organisin to meet the 
need. The growth of the power of the Senate 
was all the more natural and legitimate the less 
it possessed strict legal standing-ground. But 
the fatal dualism thus introduced into the consti- 
tution—the Assembly governing de jure, and 
the Senate governing de facto—made all gov- 
ernment after a time impossible. The position 
of the Senate being, strictly speaking, an uncon- 
stitutional one, it was open to any demagogue 
to bring matters of foreign policy or administra- 
tion before an Assembly which was without con- 
tinuity, without spectai knowledge, and in which 
‘there was no debate. Now, if the Senate gov- 
erned badly, the Assembly ‘could not govern at 
all;’ and there cou) be, in the long run, but one 
end to the constant struggle between the two 
sources of authority.”—W. T. Arnold, The Ro- 
man System of Provincial Administration, ch. 2. 
—Sce, also, SENATE, RoMAN. 

B.C. Et docmperi ts attempted reforms of 
the Gracchi.— * The first systematic attack upon 
the senatorial government is connected with the 
names of Tiberius and Gaius Grucchus, and its 
immediate occasion war an attempt to deal with 
no less a danger than the threatened disappear- 
Anco of the class to which of all others Rome had 
owed most in the past. For, while Rome had 
‘been extending her sway westward und castward, 
and while ber nobles and ts were amass- 


ing ;colonsal fortunes abroad, the small landholders 
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with it any revival of prosperity. The hea 

burden of military service eth pressed Talnousle 
upon them, and in addition they were called 
‘Qpon to compete with the foreign corn imported 
from beyond the sea, and with the foreign slave- 
labour purchased by the capital of the wealthier 
men. . . . The small holders went off to follow 
the cages or swell the proletariate of the cities, 
and thelr holdings were left to run waste or 
merged in the vineyards, oliveyards, and above 
all in the great cattle-farms of the rich, while 
their own place was taken by slaves. The evil 
was not equally serious in all parts of Italy, It 
was least felt {fn the central highlands, in Cam- 
pania, and in the newly settled fertile valley of 
the Po. It was worst in Etruria and in southern 
Italy; but everywhere it was serious enough to 
demand the earnest attention of Roman states- 
men, Of its existence the government had re- 
ceived plenty at warning in the declining num- 
bers of ablebodied males returned at the census, 
in the increasing difficulties of recruiting for the 
legions, in servile out-breaks in Etruria and 
Apulia.”—H. F. Pelham, Outlines of Roman 
Hist., bk. 4,ch. 1.—The earlier agrarian laws which 
the Roman plebeians had wrung from the patri- 
cians (the Liciniun Law and similar ones —see 
above: B. C. 376-367; also Aonantan Laws) had 
not availed to prevent the absorption, by one 
meuns and another, of the public domain — the 
“‘ager publicus,” the conquered laud which the 
state had neither sold nor given away — into the 
possession of great familics and capitalists, who 
held it in vast blocks, to be culeivatedaby slaves. 
Time had almost sanctioned this éondition of 
things, when Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, elder 
of the two famous brothers called “The Grac- 
chi,” undertook in 133 B.C. a reformation of it. 
As one of the tribunes of the people that year, 
he brought forward a law which was intended 
to enforce the provisions of the Licinian Law of 
367 B. C., by taking away from the holders of 
public land what they held in excess of 500 
jugera (ubout 820 acres) each. Three commis- 
sioners, called Triumviri, were to be appointed 
to superintend the execution of the law and to 
redistribute the land recovered, among needy 
citizens. Naturally the proposal of this act 
aroused a flerce opposition in the wealthy class 
whose ill-gotten estates were threatened by it, 
One of the fellow-tribunes of Tiberius was gained 
over by the opposition and used the power of his 
veto to prevent the taking of a vote upon the 
bill, Then Gracchus, to overcome the obstacle, 
had recourse to an unconstitutional measure. 
‘The obstinate tribuoc was deposed from his office 
by a voto of the people, and the law was then 
enacted. For the carrying out of his measure, 
and for his own protection, no less, Tiberius 
sought a re-election to the tribunate, which was 
contrary to usage, if not against positive law. 
His enemics raised a tumult against him on the 
day of election and ho was slain, with three hun- 
dred of his party, and their corpses were flung 
into the Tiber. Nine years later, his younger 
brother, Catus Gracchus, obtained election to the 
tribune’s office and took up the work of demo- 
cratic political reform which Tibeaius had sacri- 
ficed his life in attempting. His messures were 
radical, attacking the powers and privileges of 
the ruling orders. But mixed with them were 
schemes of demagoguery which did intinite mis- 
chief tothe Roman people and state. He carried 
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the first frumentarian law (lex frumentaria) as it 
was called, by which corn was bought with pub- 
lic money, and stored, for sale to Roman citizens 
ata nominal price. After three years of power, 
through the favor of the people, he, too, in 121 
B. C. was deserted by them and the party of the 
patricians was permitted to put him to death, 
with a great number of his supporters — G. 
Long, Decline of the Roman Republic, v. 1, ch. 
10-13, 18-19.—" Caius, it is said, was the first 
Roman statesman who appointed a regular dis- 
tribution of corn among the poorer citizens, re- 
quiring the state to buy up large consignments 
of grain from the provinces, and to sell it again 
at a fixed rate below tho natural price. The 
nobles themselves seem to have acquiesced with- 
‘out alarm in this measure, by which they hoped 
to secure the city from seditious movements in 
time of scarcity; but they failed to foresee the 
discouragement it would give to industry, the 
crowds of idle and dissipated citizens it would 
entice into the forum, the appetite it would cre- 
ate for shows, entertainments and largesses, and 
the power it would thus throw into the hands 
of unprincipled demagogues. Caius next estab- 
lished customs dutics upou vatious articles of 
Juxury imported into the city for the use of the 
Tich; he decreed the gratuitous supply of cloth- 
ing to the soldiers, who had hitherto been re- 
quired to provide themselves out of their pay; 
he founded colonics fur the immediate gratifica- 
tion of the poorer citizens, who were waiting in 
vain for the promised distribution of lauds; be 
caused the construction of public granaries, 
bridges and roads, to furnish objects of useful 
labour to those who were not unwilling to work. 
Caius himself, it is said, directed the course and 
superintended the making of the roads, some of 
which we may still trace traversing Italy in 
straight lines from point to point, filling up de- 
pressions and hollowing excrescences in the face 
‘of the country, and built upon huge substruc- 
tions of solid masonry. Those who most feared 
and hated him confessed their amazement at the 
magnificence of his projects and the energy of 
his proceedings; the people, in whose interests 
he toiled, were filled with admiration and delight, 
when they saw him attended from morniug 
night by crowds of contractors, artificers, ambas- 

rs, magistrates, soldiers, and men of learning, 
to all of whom he was easy of access, adapting 
his behaviour to the condition of each in turn; 
thus proving, as they declared, the falsehood of 
those who presumed to call him violent and tyran 
nical, . By these innovations Caius laid a wide 
basis of popularity. Thereupon he commenced 
his meditated attack upon the privileged classes. 
‘We possess at least one obscure intimation of a 
change he effected or proposed in the manner of 
voting by centuries, which struck at the influence 
of the wealthier classes. He confirmed and ex- 
tended the Porcian law, for the protection of cit- 
izens against the aggression of the magistrates 
without @ formal appeal to the people. Even 
the powers of the dictatorship, to which the sen- 
ate had been wont to resort for the coercion of 
its refractory opponents, were crippled by these 
provisions; ‘and we shall see that no recourse 
‘was again had to this extraordinary and odious 
sppolntment till the oligarchy had Biercoe for 
atime « complete victory over their adversaries. 
Another change, even more important, was that 
by which the knights were admitted to the 
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greater share, if not, as some suppose, to the 
whole, of the judicial appointments... . As 
long as the senators were the judges, the pro- 
vincial governors, who were themselves senators, 
weré secure from the consequence of impeach- 
ment. If the knights were to fill the same office, 
it might be expected that the publicani, the 
farmers of the revenues abroad, would be not 
less assured of impunity, whatever were the 
enormity of their exactions... . It was vain, 
indeed, to expect greater purity from the second 
order of citizens than from the first. If the sen- 
ators openly denied justice to complainants, the 
knights almost as openly sold it. This was in 
itself a grievous degradation of the tone of pub- 
lic morality; but this was not all the evil of the 
tribune's reform. It arrayed the two privileged 
classes of citizens in direct hostility to one 
another. ‘Caius made the republic double- 
headed,’ was the profound remark of antiquity. 
He sowed the seeds of a war of an hundred 
years. Tiberius had attempted to raise up a 
class of small proprietors, who, by the simplicity 
of their manners and moderation of their tastes, 
might form, as he hoped, a strong conservative 
Larrier between the tyranny of the nobles and 
the envy of the people; but Caius, on the failure 
of this attempt, was content to elevate a class to 
power, who should touch upon both extremes of 
the social scale,—the rich by their wealth, and 
the poor by their origin. Unfortunately’ this 
‘was to create not a new class, but a new party. 
. - - One direct advantage, at all events, Caius 
expected to derive, besides the humiliation of 
his brother’s murderers, from this elevation of 
the knights: he hoped to secure their grateful 
co-operation towards the important object he 
next had in view: this was no less than the full 
admission of the Latins and Italians to the right 
of suffrage.”—C. Merivale, The Fail of the 
man Republic, ch. 1. 

AL80 IN: Plutarch, Tiberius Gracchus ; Caius 
Gracchus.—T. Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, bk. 4, 
ch. 2-8 (0, 8).—S. Eliot, aberty of Rome: Rome, 
bk_3, ch. 1.—See, also, AGEn Poniicus. 

B. C. 125-121.—Conquest of the Salyes and 
Allobroges in Gaul.—Treaty of friendship 
with the dui. See SaLyEs; ALLOBROGES; 
“3 JE. 99 1 i tion of 

. C. 118-99.—Increasing corruption of gov- 
ernment.— The Jugurthine ‘War.— Invasion 
and defeat of the Cimbri and Teutones.— The 

ower of Marius.—‘' After the death of Cuius 

jracchus, the nobles did what they pleased in 
Rome. They paid no more attention to the 
Agrarian Law, and the state of Italy grew worse 
and worse... . The nobles cared nothing for 
Rome's honour, but only for tifeir own pockets. 
They governed badly, and took bribes from for- 
eign kings, who were allowed to do whet they 
liked it they could pay enough. This was 
especially seen in 8 war that took place in Africa, 
After Carthage had been destroyed, the greatest 
state in Africa was Numidia. The king of 
Numidia was a friend of the Roman people, and 
had fought with them ngstont Cartha, So 
Rome had a good deal to do with Numidia, and 
the Numidians often helped Rome in her wars. 
In 118 a king of Numidia died, and left the king- 
dom to his two sons and an adopted son named 
Jugurtha, Ju; ha determined to have 
kingdom all to himself, so he murdered one of 
and made war upon the other, 
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op 16a to Rome for help [see Nusrp1a: B. C. 118 
= 07 ‘The Senate was bribed by Jugurtha, and 
did all it could to please him; at last, however, 
Jugurtha besieged his brother in Cirta, and when 
he took the city put him and all his army to 
death (112). After this the Romans thought 
they must interfere, but the Senate for more 
money were willing to let Jugurtha off very 
easily. He came to Rome to excuse himeclf be- 
fore the people, and whilst he was there he lind 
Numidian prince, of whom he was afraid, mur- 
dered in Romo itself. But his bribes were 
stronger than the laws... . The Romans de- 
slacet war against Jugurtha, but he bribed the 
generals, and for three years very little was done 
against him. At last, in 108, a good general, 
Woo would net take brites, Quintos fetellus, 
went against him and defeated him. Metellus 
would have finished the war, but in 106 the com- 
mand was taken from him by Caius Marius the 
consul. This Caius Marius was a man of low 
Dirth, but a good soldier. He had risen in war 
by his bravery, and bad held magistracies in 
Rome. He was an officer in the army of Metel- 
lus, and was very much liked by the common 
soldiers, for he was a rough man like themselves, 
and talked with them, and lived as they did. 
. .. Marius left Africa and went to Rome to try 
and be made consul in 106. He found fault with 
Metellus before the people, and said that he 
could carry on the war better himself. So the 
people made him consul, and more than tha! 

they said that he should be gencral in Africa i 
stead of Metellus. . . . Marius finished the war 
in Africa, and brought Jugurtha in triumph to 
Ttaly in 104. . . . When it was over, Marius was 
the most powerful man in Rome. He was the 
leader of the popular party, and also the general 
of the army. The army had greatly changed 
since the time of Hannibal. The Roman soldiers 
were no longer citizens who fought when their 
country wanted them, and then went back to 
their work. But as wars were now constantly 
going on, and going on too in distant countries, 
this could no longer be the case, and the army 
was full of men who took to a soldier's life as a 
trade. Marius was the favourite of these sol- 
diers; he was a soldier by trade himself, and had 
risen in consequence to power in the state. 
Notice, then, that when Marius was made con- 
sul, it was a sign that the government for the 
future was to be carried on by the army, as well 
as by the people and the nobles. Murius was 
soon wanted to carry on another war. Two 
Great tribes of barbarians from the north had 
entered: Gaul west of the Alps, and threatened to 
drive out the Romans, and even attack Italy. 
They came with their wives and children, like a 
Tanaris people looking fora home... . At 
first these Cimbri defeated the Roman generals 
in southern Gaul, where the Romans had con- 














quered the country along the Rhono, and made 
ita province, which is still called the province, 
or Provence. The Romans, after this defeat, 


wore afraid of another burning of their city by 
barbarians, so Marius was made consul again, 
and for the noxt five years he was elected again 
and gala. . In the year 102 the Teutones und 
the Olmbri marched to'attack Italy, but Marius 
defeated them in two t battles [see Crusei 
4xp Tevrones: B. C. 118-102]. Afterwards 
when he went back to Rothe ia triumph he was 
80 powerful that he could have dove what he 
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chose in the state. The people were very 
ful to him, the soldiers were very fond “of him, 
and the nobles were very much afraid of him. 
But Marius did not think much of the good of 
the state: he thought much more of his own 
greatness, and how he might become a atill 
greater man. So, first, he joiaed the party of 
the people, and one of the tribunes, Lucius Ap- 
uleius Saturninus, brought forward some laws 
ike those of Caius Gi jus, aud Marius helped 
him. But there were riots in consequence, and 
the Senate begged Marius to help them in puttin, 
down the riots. For a time Marius doubt 
what to do, but at last he armed the people, and 
Saturninus was killed (99). But now neither 
side liked Marius, for he was true to neither, 
and did only what he thought would make him- 
self most powerful. So for the future Marius 
was not likely to be of much use in the troubles 
of the Roman state.”—M. Creighton, Hist. of 
Rome (Primer), ch. 7. 

Auso in: H. G. Liddell, Hist. of Rome, ch. 54 
-56 (v. 2).—V. Duruy, Ifist. of Rome, ch. 89-41 
(v. 2.—Plutarch, Mariu 

'. 90-88.—Demands af the Italian Socii 
for Rom: citizenship.—The Marsian or 
Social War.—Rise of Sulla.—‘‘It is a most 
erroneous though widely prevalent opinion that 
the whole of Italy was conquered by the force 
of Roman arms, and joined to the empire [of the 
Republic] against its will. Roman valour and 
the admirable organization of the legions, it is 
true, contribut to extend the dominion of 
Rome, but they were not nearly so effective as 
the political wisdom of the Roman senate. . . . 
The subjects of Rome were called by the hon- 
ourable name of allies (Socii). But the manner 
iu which they had become allies was not alwa; 
the same. It differed widely according to clr- 
cumstances. Some had joined Rome on an equal 
footing by a free alliance (‘fodus equum’), 
which implied nothing like subjection. (s 
Others sought the alliance of Rome as a protec- 
tion from pressing enemies or troublesome neigh- 
bours. . On the whole, the condition of the 
allies, Lat colonies as well as confederated 
Italians, seems to have been satisfactory, at least 
in the carlier period. . . . But even the right of 
self-government which Rome had left to the 
Italian communities proved an illusion in all 
cases where the interests of the ruling town 
seemed to require it, A law passed in Rome, 
nay, a simple senatorial decree, or a magisterial 
order, could at pleasure be applied to the whole 
of Italy. Roman law gradually took the place 
of local laws, though the Italians had no part in 
the legislation of the Roman. pcople, or any in- 
fluence on the decrees of the Roman senate and 
magistrates. . . . All public works in Italy, such 
as Toads, aqueducts, and temples, were carried 
out solely for the benefit of Rome. . . . Not in 
peace only, but also in the time of war, the allies 
were gradually made to feel how heavily the 
hand of Rome weighed upon them. . . . In pro- 

rtion as with the increase of their power the 
Romans felt more and more eocure aud tadepen 
dent of the allies, they showed them less con- 
sideration and tenderness, and made them feel 
that they hud gradually sunk from their former 
fositon of friends to be no more than subjecte.” 

‘here was increasing discontent the 
Italian allies, or Socii, with this state of things, 
especially after the time of the Gracchi, when s 
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1 to extend the Roman citizenship and 
Fracchise to them was strongly pressed. In the 
next generation after the murder of Caius Grac- 
chus, there arose another political reformer, 
Marcus Livius Drusus, who likewise sought to 
have justice done to the Italians, by giving them 
fa voice in the state which owed {t3 conquests to 
their urms, He, too, was killed by the political 
enemies he provoked; and then the allies deter- 
mined to enforce their claims by war, The 
tribes of the Subellian race — Mursians, Samnites, 
Hirpenians, Lucanians, and their fellows — organ- 
ized a league, with the town of Corfinium (its 
name changed to Itulica) for its capital, and 
broke into open revolt, The prominence of the 
Marsians in the struggle caused the war which 
ensued to be sometimes called the Marsian War; 
it was also called the Italian War, but, more com- 
monly, the Social War. It was opened, B. C. 90, 
by a horrible massacre of Roman citizens resid- 
ing at Asculum, Picenum,—a tragedy for the 
guilt of which that town paid piteously the next 
year, when it was taken at the end of a long 
siege and after a great battle fought under its 
walls. But the Romans had suffered many de- 
feats before that achievement was ieached. At 
the end of the first year of the war they had 
made no headway against the revolt, and it is 
the opinion of Ibne and other historians that 
“Rome never was 80 pear her destruction,” and 
that ‘her downfall was averted, not by the 
heroism of her citizens, a8 in the war of Hanni- 
bal, but by a reversal” of her ‘policy of selfish 
exclusion and haughty disdain.” A law called 
the Julian Law, because proposed by the consul 
L. Julius Cesar, was adopted B. C. 90, which 
gave the Roman franchise to the Latins, and to 
all the other Italian communities which had so 
far remained faithful. Soon afterward two of 
the new tribunes carried a further measure, the 
Piautio-Papirian Law, which offered the same 
privilege to any Italian who, within two months, 
should present himself before a Roman magis- 
trate to claim it. These concessions broke the 
epirit of the revolt and the Roman armies began 
to be victorious. Sulla, who was in the field, 
added greatly to his reputation by successes. at 
Nola (where his army honored him by acclaim 
with the title of Leaperst) and at Bovianum, 
which he took, The last impor battle of the 
war was fought on the old blood-drenched plain 
of Canne, and this time the victory was for 
Rome. After that, for another year, some des- 
pa towns and remnants of the revolted Socii 

eld out, but their resistance was no more thi 
the death throes of a lost cause.—W. Ihne, Hist, 
Rome, ok. 6, ch. 9, with foot-note, and dk, 7, 
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—War with Mithridates.—Civil war.—Suc- 
gestive proscriptions and reigns of terror.— 
Sulla's dictatorship.—The political diseases of 
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quick progress in the generation that passed be- 
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tribute and plunder from provinces and subject 
states. Rome had familiarized iteelf with mob 
violence, and the old respect for authority and 
for law was dead. The soldier with an army at 
his back need not standany longer in awe of the 
fasces of a tribune or a consul. It was a nat- 
ural consequence of that state of things that the 
two foremost soldiers of the time, Caius Marius 
and L, Cornelius Sulla (or Sylla, as often writ- 
ten,) should become the recognized chiefs of the 
two opposing factions of the day. Marius was 
old, his military glory was waning, he had en- 
joyed six consulships and coveted 9 seventh; 
Bulla was in the prime of life, just fairly begin- 
ning to show his surpassing capabilities and 
entering on his real career. Marius was a plebe- 
ian of plebeians and rude in all his tastes; Sulla 
came from the great Cornelian gens, and refined 
a little the dissolutencss of his life by studies of 
Greek letters and philosophy, Marius was sul- 
lenly jealous; Sulla was resolutely ambitious, 
A new war, which promised great prizes to am- 
bition and cupidity, alike, was breaking out in 
the east,—the war with Mithridates. Both 
Marius and Sulla aspired to the command in it; 
‘but Sulla had be jected one of the consuls for 
the year 88 B. C. and, by custom and law, would 
have the conduct of the war assigned to him. 
Marius, however, intrigued with the demagogues 
and Jeaders of the mob, and brought about a 
turbulent demonstration and popular vote, by 
which he could claim to be appointed to lead the 
forces of the state against Mithridates. Bulla 
fled to his army, in camp at Nola, and laid his 
case before the officers and men. The former, 
for the most part, shrank from opposing them: 
selves to Rome; the latter had no scruples and 
demanded to be led against the Roman mob. 
Sulla took them at their word, and marched them 
straight to the city. For the first time in its 
history (by no means the lust) the great capital 
was forcibly entered by one of its own armies. 
There was some resistance, but not much. Sulla 
parsiyzed his opponents by his energy, aud 
a threat to bura the city if it did not submit. 
‘ius and his chief partisans fled. Sulla con- 
tented himself with outlawing twelve, some of 
whom were taken and put to death. Marius, 
himself, esca) to Africa, after many strange 
adventures, in the story of which there is ro- 
mance unguestionably mixed, Sulla (with bis 
Solleague in harmony with him) fulfilled the 
ear of his consulate at Itome and then departed 
lor Greece to conduct the war against Mithri- 
dates. In doing 60, he certainly knew that bo 
was giving up the government to his enemies, 
but he trusted his future in a remarkable way, 
and the necessity, for Romes of confrontin, 
Mitbridates was {mperative. 
Sulla was the signal for fresh disorders at Rome. 
Cinna, one of the new consuls, was driven from 
the city, and became the head of a movement 
‘which appeuled to the ‘‘new citizens,” as they 
were called, or the ‘‘Italian party”—the allies 
who had been enfranchised as tho result of the 
Social War. Marius came back from exile to join 
ft, Sertorius and Carbo were other leadera who 

layed important parts. 

four armies beleaguering Rome, 

unsuccessful resistance the gates 
order of Roman senate, : 
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implacable fn his sullen mage. Rome was treated 
like @ conquered city. public and private 
enemies of Marius and of all who chose to call 
themselves Murinns, were hunted down and 
slain. To stop the massacre, at last, Sertorius— 
the best of the new masters of Rome—was 
forced to turn his soldiers against the bunds of 
the agsassins and to slaughter several thousands of 
them. Then some degree of order was restored 
and there was the quiet in Rome of a city of the 
dead. The next year Marius realized his ambi- 
tion for @ seventh consulship, but died before 
the end of the first month of it. Meantime, 
Sulla devoted himself steadily to the war against 
Mithridates [see Mrranipatic Wars], watching 
from afar the sinister course of events at Rome, 
and making no sign. It was not until the spring 
of 88 B. C., four years after his departure from 
Ttaly and tiree years after the death of Marius, 
that he was ready to return and settle accounts 
with his enemies. On landing with his army io 
Italy he was joined speedily by Pompey, Crus- 
sus, and other important chiefa. Cinna had 
been killed by mutinous soldiers; Carbo and 
young Marius were the leaders of the ‘Italian 
party.” There was a fierce battle at Sucriportus, 
near Preeneste, with young Marius, and a second 
with Carbo at Clusium. Later, there was an- 
other furious fight with the Samnites, under the 
walls of Rome, at the Colline Gate, where 50,000 
of the combatants fell. Then Sulla was master 
of Rome. Every one of his suspected friends in 
the senate lind been butchered by the last orders 
of young Marius. His retaliation was not slow; 
but he pursued it with a horrible deliberation. 
He made lists, to be posted in public, of men 
who were marked for death and whom anybody 
might slay. There are differing accounts of the 
number doomed by this proscription; accordiag 
to one annalist the death-roll was swelled to 
4,700 before the reign of terror ceased. Sulla 
ruled as @ conqueror until it pleased him to take 
an official title, when he commanded the people 
to elect him Dictator, for such term as he might 
judge to be fit, They phevert As Dictator, 
e proceeded to remodel the Roman constitution 
by a series of laws which were adopted at his 
command. One of these laws cnfranchised 
10,000 slaves and made them citizens. Another 
took away from the tribunes a great part of 
their powers; allowed none but members of the 
senate to be candidates for the office, and no 
#00 once a tribune to hold acurule office. Others 
reconstructed the senate, adding 800 new mem- 
bers to its depleted ranks, and restored to it the 
judicial function which C, Gracchus had trans- 
ferred to the knights; they also restored to it the 
initiative in legislation. Having remodeled the 
Roman government to his liking, Sulla astounded 
his friends and enemies by suddenly laying 
down his dictatorial powers and retiring to pri- 
vate life at.his villa, near Puteoli, on the Bay of 
Naples. There he wrote his memoirs, which 
have been lost, and gave himself up to the life 
of pleasure which was even dearer to him than 
the life of power, But he enjoyed it scarcely a 
Ph when he died, B. C. 78. “His body, taken 
Home, was burved with pomp.—G. Long. 
Romar v. 2, ch, 17-29, 
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B. C. 80,—The throne of Egypt bequeathed 
to the Republic by Ptolemy Alexander. See 
Eaver: B.C. 80-48, 


B. 
—Rising power of 





78-68.—Danger from the legionaries. 
Pompeius.—Attempt of 
Lepidus.— Pom; fainst Sertorius in 
Spain.— Insurrection of Spartacus 
Gladiators.—The second. Mithrdi . 
and war in Armenia,—* The Roman legionary, 
. . . drawn from the dregs of the populace, and 
quartered through the best years of his life in 
Greece and Asia, in Spain and Gaul, lived solely 
upon his pay, enhanced by extortion or plunder. 
His thirst of rapine grew upon him, He re- 
quired his chiefs to indulge him with the spoil of 
cities and provinces; and when aforcign enemy 
was not at hund, be was tempted to turo agafost 
the subjects of the state, or, if need be, agninst 














the stute itself... Marius and Sulla, Cinna 
and Carbo lad ied ‘the forces of Rome against 
Rome herself... . The problem which thus 


presented itself to the minds of patriots—how, 
namely, to avert the impending dissolution of 
their polity under the blows of their own de- 
fenders — was indeed an anxipus and might well 
appear a hopeless one. It was to the legions 
only that they could trust, and the legions were 
notoriously devoted to their chiefa.... The 
triumph of Sulla had been secured by the acces- 
sion to his side of Pompeius Strabo, the com- 
mander of a large force quartered in Italy. 
These troops had transferred their obedience to 
a younger Pompeius, the son of their late leader. 
Under his auspices they hud gained many vic- 
tories; they had put down the Marian faction, 
headed by Carbo, in Sicily, and had tinally se- 
cured the ascendency of the senate on the shores 
of Africa. Sulla had evinced some jealousy of 
their captain, who was young in years, bd 
yet had not risen above the rank of Eques; but 
when Pompeius led his victorious legions back to 
Italy, the people rose in the greatest enthusiasm to 
welcome him, and the dictator, yielding to their 
impetuosity, ‘had granted him a triumph and 
hailed him with the title of ‘Magnus.’ Young 
as he was, he became at ouce, on the abdication 
of Sulla, the greatest power in the common- 
wealth, This Se soon caused to be known and 
felt. The lead of the senatorial party had now , 
fallen to % Lutatius Catulus and M. 2émilius 
Lepidus, the heads of two of the oldest and 
noblest families of Rome. The election of these 
chiefs to the consulship for the year 676 of the 
city (B. C. 78) seemed to secure for the time the 
ascendency of the nobles, und the maintenance 
of Sulla’s oligarchical constitution bequeathed to 
their care... . But there were divisions within 
the party itself which seemed to seize the oppor- 
tunity for breaking forth. Lepidus was in- 
flamed with ambition to create a faction of his 
‘own, and imitate the career of the usurpers be- 
fore him. . But he had miscalculated his 
strength. Pompeius disavowed him, and lent 
the weight of his popularity and power to the 
support of Catulus; and the senate hoped to 
avert an outbreak by engaging both the consuls 
by an oath to abstain from assajling each other. 
During the remainder of his term of office Ley 
dus refrai from action; but as soon as he 
reached his province, the Narbonensis in Gaul, 
he developed his plans, summoned to his stan- 
dard the who had taken refuge in 1 Brent 
numbers in that sagion; and invoked the of 
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the Italians, with the promise of restoring to 
them the lands of which they had been dispos- 
sessed by Sulla’s vetcrans. ith the aid of M 
Junius Brutus, who commanded in the Cisal- 
pine, he made an inroad into Etruria, and called 
upon the remnant of its people, who had been 
decimated by Sulla, to rise against the faction 
of their oppressors The senate, now thoroughly 
alarmed, charged Catulus with its defence; the 
veteruns, restless and dissatisfied with their fields 
and farms, crowded to the standard of Pom- 
eius Two Roman armies met near the Milvian 
Fridge, a few miles to the north of the city, and 
Lepidus received a check, which was again and 
again repeated, till he was driven to flee into 
Sardinia, and there perished shortly afterwaids 
of fever Pompeius pursued Brutus into the Cis 
alpine ‘The remnant of {Lepidus’] troops 
was carried over to Spain by Perperna, and 
there swelled the forces of an abler leader of the 
same party, Q Sertorius" Sertorius had estab- 
lished himself strongly in Spain, and aspired to 
the founding of an independent state; but after 
a prolonged struggle he was overcome by Pom- 
peius and assassinated by traitors in his own 
ranks (see Spain. B C. 83-72) —' Pompeius had 
thus recovered a great province for the republic 
at the moment when it seemed on the point of 
being lost through the inefficiency of one of the 
senatorial chiefs’ Another leader of the dom: 
nant party was about to yield him another viec- 
tory. A war was raging in the heart of Italy. 
A Vody of gladiators had broken. away: fron 
their confinement at Capua under the lead of 
Spartacus, a Thracian captive, had seized a large 
quantity of arms, and had made themselves a 
retreat or place of defence in the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius [see Spartacus, Tut Rising or] 
The consuls were directed to lead the legions 
against them, but were ignominiously dcteuted 
. C 72) ‘In the absence of Pompeius in 
pain and of Lucullus in the East, M Crassus 
was the most prominent among the chiefs of the 
party in powcr  Y'his illustrious noble was a 
man of great influence, acquired more by his 
wealth, for which he obtained the surname of 
Dives, than for any marked ability ia the field or 
in the forum, but he had a large following of 
clients and dependents, who . . now swelled 
the cry for placing a powerfu) force under his 
orders, and entrusting to his hands the deliver- 
ance of Italy. The brigepia themselves were 
becoming demoralized by lack of discipline. 
Crassus drove them before him to the extremity 
of the peninsula, ... Spartacus could only 
save a remnant of them by furiously breaking 
through the lives of his assailants. This brave 
gladiator was still formidable, and it was feared 
that Rome itself might be exposed to his desper- 
ate attack. The senate sent importunate mes- 
sages to recall both Pompeius and Lucullus to 
ite defence. . . . Boariaets had now become an 
ens) Aig’e and the laurels were quickly won with 
which Pompeius was honoured by his partial 
countrymen. Crassus was deeply mortified, and 
the senate itself might feel some alarm at the 
redoubled triumphs of a champion of whose loy- 
aly it was not secure. But the senatorial part; 
thes snother leader, and a man of more abil- 
wt Orassus, at the head of another army. 
ancl of Pompeius in the western prov- 
was 


fpoes nced in the East b: sg - 
cintus Lucullus, who commanded the foros of 
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the republic in the struggle which she was still 
maintaining against Mithridates. . . . The mili- 
tary successes of Lucullus fully justified the 
choice of the government.” He expelled Mithri- 
dates from all the dominions which he claimed, 
and drove him to take refuge with the king of 
Armenia. ‘'The kingdom of Armenia under 
‘Tigranes III. was at the height of its power 
when Clodius, the brother-in-law of Lucullus, 
then serving under him, was despatched to the 
royal residence at Tigranocerta to demand the 
surrender of Mithridates... The capital of 
Armenia was well defended by its position 
among the mountains and the length and sever- 
ity of its winter season It was necessary to 
strike once for all [B C. 69]. Lucullus had a 
small but well-trained and well-appointed army 
of veterans Tigranes surrounded and encum- 
bercd himself with a vast cloud of undisciplined 
bartartans, the Aower of whom, oudsting of 
17,000 mailed cavalry, however formidable in 
appearance, made but a fecble resistance to the 
dintof the Roman spear und broadsword. When 
their ranks were broken they fell back upon the 
inert masses behind them, and threw them into 
hopcless confusion ‘Tigianes made his escape 
with dastardly precipitation A bloody massa- 
creensned  . In the following year Lucullua 
advanced his posts still further eastward .. 
But a spirit of discontent or lussitude had crept 
over Ins own soldiers. . . He was constrained 
to withdraw from the siege of Artavata, the 
furthest stronghold of Tigranes, ou the banks of 
the Araxes, and after crowning Ins victories with 
@ successful assault upon Nisibis, he gave the 
signal for retreat, leaving the destruction of 
Mithridates still unaccomplished. Meanwhile 
the brave proconsul’s enemies were making head 
against him at Rome "—C Merivale, The koman 
Triumecrates, ch 1 —Lucullus “wished tw con- 
suminate the ruin of Tigranes, and afterwards to 
carry his arms to Parthia, He had not this per- 
ilous glory Hitherto, his principal means of 
success had been to conciliate the people, by re 
straining the avidity both of his soldiers and of 
the Italian publicans The first refused to pur- 
sue a war which only evriched the genera); the 
second wrote to Rome, where the party of 
knights was every day regaining its ancient 
ascendancy They accused of rapacity him who 
had repressed theirs, All were inclined to be- 
lieve, in short, that Lucullus bad drawn e 
mous sums from the towns which he pre 
from the soldiers and publicans. They obtained 
the appointment of a successor, and by this 
change the fruit of this conquest was in a great 
measure lost Even before Lucullus bad quitted 
Asia, Mithridates re-entered Péntus, invaded 
Cappadocia, aud leagued himeelf more closely 
with the tes Michelet, meee p the Ro- 
—'‘ It was imagined at Rome 
ithri aS AB ood a8 conquered, 
and that a new province of Bithynia and Pontus 
was awaiting organisation. ...Ten oommis- 
sioners as usual had been despatched to assist. 
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Avso_m: Plu Pompeius Magnus.—G. 
ban Decline of the in Republic, v. 2, ch. 

, and 0, 8, ch. 1-5.—G. Rawlinson, Sizth 
Great Oriental Monarchy, ch, 10. 

B. C, 69-63.—The drift towards revolution, 
—FPompeius in the East.— His extraordinary 
commission,— His enlargement of the Roman 
dominions.—His power.— Ambitions and proj- 
ects of Cx: Consulship of Cicero.—* I'o 
a superficial observer, at the close of the ycar 70 
B.C, it might possibly have seemed thut the 
Republic had been given a new lease of life 
|. . And, indeed, for two or three years this 
promising condition of things continued The 
years 69 and 68 B. C must have becn tolerably 
quiet ones, for our authoritics have very little to 
tell us of them. . . . Had a single real statesman 
appeared on the scene at this moment, or even 
if ihe average senotor or citizen had been pos 
sessed of some honesty and insight, it was not 
impossible that the government m'giit have been 
carried on fairly well even under republican 
forms. But there was no leading statesman of 
a character suited to raise the whole tone of 
politics; and there was no general disposition on 
the part of either Senute or people to muke the 
best of the lull in the storm, to repair damages, 
or to set the ship on her Ny true course So 
the next few years show her fast drifting in the 
duction of Tevolution, and the current that 
bore her was not a local one, or visible to the 
eye of the ordimary Roman, but one of world- 
wide force, whose origin and direction could 
only be perceived by the highest pohtical intellt 
gence It was durimg these years that (wsar 
‘was quietly learning the business of governmcnt, 
Doth at home and in the provinces. . Carsar 
was elected quiestor in 69 BC, and served the 
oflice in the following year | It fall to lum 
to begin ms acquaintance with government 
in the province of Further Spain, and thus began 
his lifelong connection with the pcoples of the 
West On his return to Rome, which must 
have taken place about the beginning of 67B C, 
Cesar was drawn at once into closer conuec- 
tion with the man who, during the next twenty 
years, was to be lus friend, his nval, und lus 
enemy —Pompeius was by this time tired of a 
quiet life. . . . Both to him and Ins fends, it 
seemed impossible to be idle any longer Thero 
was real and abundant reason for the employ- 
ment of the ablest soldier of the day. The 
audacity of the pirates was Geant than ever 
see Cruicra, Prrates oF}. Lucullus, too, in 

had begun to meet with disasters, and 

was ‘unable, with his troops in a mutinous tem- 
per. to cope with the combined forces of the 
loge of ‘Armenia and Pontus . . . In this year, 
67 B. C., a vill was pronoeed by a tribune, 
Gabinius, in the assembly of the pleds, in spite 
of opposition in the Senate, giving Pompeius 
exactly that extensive power against the pirates 
which he himself desired, and which was really 
necessary if the work was to he dune swifuly 
and completely. He was to have exclusive com- 
mand for three years over the whole Mediter- 
Taueun, and over the resources of the provinces 
and dependent states. For fifty miles inland in 
ty ee eee bordering on these seas—ie, 
cea Ree he m to exercise an 
equal to that o: existing provin- 

cial governor. He was to have almost unlimited 
moana of raising both fleets and armies, and 
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was to nominate his own staff of twenty-five 
‘Jegati’ (lieutenant-gencruls), who were all to 
have the rank of pretor. Nor was this all, for 
it was quite understood that this was only part 
of a plan which was to pluce him at the head of 
the armies in Asin Minor, superseding the able 
but now discredited Lucullus Ip fact, by 
another law of Gabinius, Lucullus was recalled, 
and his command given to one of the consuls of 
the yeas, neither of whom, as was well known, 
was likely to wield it with the requisite ability. 
Whichever consul it might be, he would onl; 
recogmsed as keeping the place warm for Pom- 
pes ... Pompeius left Rome in the spring 
of 67 B C, rapully Cleared the seas of piracy, 
and in the following year superseded Lucullus 
in the command of the war against Mithridates 
[with the powers given him by the Gabinian Law 
prongs and extended by another, known as the 
Maman Law] ie did not return till the begin- 
ning of 61B C At first sight it might seem as 
though Jus absence should have cleared the air, 
and left the pohtical leaders at Rome a freer 
hand But the power and the resources voted 
hun and the unprecedented suacess with w hich he 
used them, made lim im reahty as formidable to 
the parties nt home as he was to the peoples of 
the East He put an end at lust to the power 
of Mithridates, received the submission of Ti- 
gtanes of Armema, und added to the Roman 
dommion the greater part of the possessions of 
Doth these kings The sphere of Roman influ- 
ence now for the first ume reached the river 
Euphrates, and the Empne was brought into 
contact with the gicat Parthian kingdom beyond 
1. Asia Minor became wholly Roman, with the 
caception of some part of the interior, whieh 
obedient kinglets ware allowed to retain’ Syria 
was made a Roman province —Pompeius took 
Ferusalem and added Judwa to Syria [eve Jews: 
B C 166-40) The man to whom all this 
was due became at once the leading figure in the 
world It became Cleat that when lis career of 
conquest was over yet another task would 
devolve on him, if he chose to accept it— the 
re orgamisation ‘of the central government at 
Rome. ‘Ths gathaed power overhung the 
state lthe an avalanche ready to fall, and in the 
possible path of an avalanche it is waste of time 
and labour to build any suhd work. So these 
years, for Ciesur as for tho rest, are years of 
plotting and intrigue on one side, and of half- 
warted government on the other .  . He was 
lected wo the curule adileship — the next above 
the queestorship m the senes of magistracies— 
and entered on lus office on January 1, 65 B, O. 
|... Gxsar’s political connection with Crassus at 
this time as by no means clear. The two were 
suiling the same course, and watching Pompelus 
with the same anxiety, bat there could not have 
been much in comnion between them, and they 
were in fuct rapidly getting im each other's way. 
The great money-lender, however, must bave 
been in the main responsible for the enormous 
expenditure which Cvsar risked in, this adileshiy 
and the next threo years... . At the close of 
the year 64 B. C., on the accession to office of a 
new bout of tribunes, . an agrarian bill on 
a vast scale was promulg by the tribune 
Servilins Rullus. The two most startling fea- 
tures of this were. first, the creation of a board 
of ten to out its provisions, each member 
of which was to be invested with military and 
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Judicial powers like those of the consuls and 
per ‘and secondly, the clauses which en- 
this board with enormous financial 
Tesources, to be raised by the public sale of all 
‘the territories and propert acquired since the 
year 68 B, C., together with the booty and rev- 
‘@enues now in the hands of Pompeius. The bill 
included, as its immediate object, a huge scheme 
of colonisation for Italy, on the lines of the 
Gracchan ugrarian bills... . But it was really 
an attack on the weak fortress of senatorial gov- 
ernment, in order to turn out {ts garrison, and 
occupy and fortify it in the name of the demo- 
cratic or Marian party, against the return of 
the new Sulla, which was now thought to be 
imminent, The bill may also have had another 
and secondary object —namely, to force the hand 
of the able and ambitious consul [Cicero] who 
would come into office on January 1, 63; atany rate 
it succeeded in doing this, though it succeeded 
in nothing else. Cicero's reat talents, and the 
courage and skill with which he had 60 far for 
the most part used them, had made him already 
a considerable power in Rome; but no one knew 
for certain to which party he would finally 
attach himself. . . . Ou the very tirst day of his 
office he attacked the bill in the Senate and 
exposed its real intention, and slowed plainly 
that his policy ‘was to convert Pompeius into 
8 pillar of the constitution, and to counteract all 
democratic plots dirccted against him ... 
‘Whether it was his eloquence, or the people's 
indifference, that caused the bill to be dropped, 
can only be matter of conjecture; but it was 
wn at once by its proposer, and the 
whole scheme fell through. This was Cicero's 
first and only real victory over Cwsar... . It 
was about this time, in the spring of 63 B. C., 
that the office of Pontifex Maximus became 
vacant by the death of old Meteilus Pius, and 
Ceesar at once took steps to secure {it for himself. 
‘The chances in his favour were small, but the 
rize was a tempting one. Success would place 
at the of the whole Roman religious 
system. . . . He was eligible, for he had already 
‘been for several years one of the colegs of pon- 
tifices, but as the law of election , @ msn 80 
goung and so democratic would have no chance 
syaiost candidates like the venerable conserva- 
ive Jeader Catulus, and Cresar’s own old com- 
mander in the East, Servilius Isauricus, both of 
whom were standing. Sulla’s Jaw, which placed 
the election in the hands of the college itself —a 
law framed expressly to exclude persons of 
Ceesar's stamp—must be repealed, and the 
choice vested once more in the people. The 
useful tribune Lablenus was again set to work, 
the law was passed, and on 6th Cesar 
was elected by a large majority. . . . The latter 
part of this memorable year was occupied with 
& last and desperate attempt of the democratic 
Lad to possess themselves of the state power 
while ghere was yet time to forestall Pompeius. 
my fg the famous conspiracy of Catilina; it 
an attagk of pite left wing on the 
ition, the Teal leaders blends aa 
no open or active it"—W. W. 
Fowler, Juliua Casar, ch, fry 
Axso ix J. A. Froude, Casar, ch. 10.—Sue- 
tonius, Lines of the Twelve Caaara: Julius, sect. 
7-18.—C, Middleton, Life of Cicero, sect, 2. 


B. C. 63—The con: of Catiline— 
Tee comapltaoy on ‘the senstoria) 
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vernment of Rome by L. Sergiua Catilina, B. 
Oss, owes much of its prominence in Roman 
history to the preservation of the great s 

in which Cicero exposed it, and by which he 
rallied the Roman people to eupport him in put- 
ting it down. Cicero was consul that year, and 
the official responsibility of the government was 
on his shoulders. The central conspirators were 
a desperate, disreputable clique of men, who 
had everything to gue and nothing to lose by 
revolution, hind them were all the discon- 
tents and malignant tempers of demoralized and 
disorganized Rome; and still behind these were 
suspected to be, darkly hidden, the secret in- 
trigues of men like Cesar and Crassus, who 
watched and waited for the expiring breath 
of the dying republic. Cicero, huving made a 
timely discovery of the plot, managed the dis- 
closure of it with great adroitness and won the 
support of the people to his Broosediaggs) against 
the conspirators. Catiline made hi supe 
from Rome and placed himself at the head of a 
small army which bis supporters bad ratsed in 
Etruria; but be and it were both Gearoyed in 
the single battle fought. Five of his 
conspirators were hastily put to death without 
trial, by being strangled in the Tullianum.— 
W. Forsyth, Life , ch, 8. 

A1so ix A. Trollope, Jape of Coere, , ch, D— 
A. J. Church, Roman Life in Daye of Cicero, 
ch. 7—Cicero, Oratwns (tr. by O. D. Fonge), 

B.C. 63-58.—Increasing disordersin the cap- 
ital.. he wasted opporcasitice of Pompeius, 
— His alliance with Cesar and Crassus.—The 
First Triumvirate.— Czsar’s consi .—His 
appointment to the command in Cisalpine 
Gaul.—Exile of Cicero.—‘‘ Recent events had 
fully demonatrated the impotence of both the Ben- 
ateand the democratic party ; neither was strong 
enough to defeat the other or to govern the 
State. There was no third party—no class re- 
maining out of which a goverment might be 
erected ; the only alternative was monarchy — 
the rule of 8 single person. Who the monarch 
would be was stil uncertain ; though, at the 
present moment, Pompejus was clearly the only 
man in whoso power it lay to take up the crown 
that offered itself. . For the moment the 
guration which agit ll minds wae whether 

mpeiua would accept ‘lft offered him by 
fortune, or would retire and leave the throne 
vacant... . In the autumn of 68 B. O. Quiatus 
Metellus Nepos arrived in the capital from the 
camp of Pompeius, and got himself elected 
tribune with the avowed purpose of t Bipauriag 
for Pompeius the command against Catilina by 
special decree, and afterwards the consulship for 
61 B.C... . The aristocracy at once showed 
their hostility to the propos of Metellus, and 
Cato had himself ele: tribune exorenly for 
the purpose of thwarting him. But the demo- 
crats were more pliant, and it was soon evident 
that they had come toa cordial understanding 
with the general's emissary. Metellus and his 
master both adopted the democratic view of the 
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who disregarded it There were conflicts of the 
armed bands of both sides, which terminated in 
favour of the government. The Scnate followed 
up the victory by suspending Metellus and 
Cwaar from their offices Metellus immediately 
departed for the camp of Pompeius; and when 
Cesar disregarded the decree of suspension 
against himself, the Senate had ultimately to 
revokeit Nothing could have been more favour- 
able to the interests of Pomperus than these late 
events, After the illegal executions of the Cat- 
narians, and the acts of violence against Metel- 
lus, he ‘could appear ut once as the defender of 
the two palladia of Roman liberty'—the right of 
appeal, and the inviolability of the tribunate,— 
and as the champion of the party of order 
against the Catilinarian band. But his courage 
was unequal to the emergency; he lingered in 
Asia during the winter of 63-62 B C, and 
thus gave the Senate time to crush the insurrec- 
tion in Healy and deprived himself of a valid 
pretext for keeping his legions together. In the 
autumn of 62 B C. he landed at Brundisium, 
and, disbanding his army, proceeded to Rome 
with a small escort. On his arrival in the city 
in 61 B. C he found himself in a position of com- 
lete isolation, he was feared by the democrats, 
Eatea by the aristocracy, and distrusted by the 
wealthy class He at once demanded for himself 
a second consulship, the confirmation of all his 
acts inthe East, and the fulfilment of the promise 
he had made to his soldiers to furnish them with 
lands, But each of these demands was met with 
the most determined opposition . . . His prom- 
ise of lands to ns soldiers was indeed ratified, but 
not executed, and no steps were takco to pro- 
vide the necessary funds and lands. . From 
this disagreeable position, Pompeius was rescued 
by the sagacity and address of Cwsar, who 
saw in the necessities of Pompeius the opportu- 
nity of the democratic party. Ever since the 
return of Pompeius, Cesar had grown rapidly 
in influence and weight He had been pretor in 
62 B. C., and, in 61, governor in Further Spain, 
where he utilized his position to free himself 
from his debts, and to lay the foundation of the 
military position he desired for himself. Re- 
turning in 60 B, C’, he readily relinquished his 
claim to a triumph, in order to enter the city in 
time to stand for the consulship. . . . It was 
quite possible that the aristocracy might be 
strong enough to defeat the candidature of 
Cesar, as it had defeated that of Catilina; and 
again, the consulship was not enough; an ex- 
truordinary command, secured to him for several 
years, was necessary for the fulfilment of his 
Purpose. Without allies such a command could 
not be hoped for; and allies were found where 
they had been found ten years before, in Pom- 
Pelus and Crassus, and in the rich equestrian 
class, Such a treaty was suicide on the part of 
‘ompelus; . . . but he had drifted into a situa- 
tion so awkward that he was glad to be released 
it on any terms. ... The bargain was 
Strack in the summer of 60 B. C. [forming what 
became known in Roman history as the First 
Triumvirate}, Caesar was promised the cons 
ship and a governorship afterwards; Pompeius, 
the ratification of his arrangements in the East, 
and land for his soldiers; us_received 
no definite equivalent, but the capitalists were 
Promised a remission of part of the money 
they had undertaken to pay for the lease of the 
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Asiatic taxes. .. . Cesar was easily ¢lected 
consul for 59 B C All that the exertions of the 
Senate could do was to give him an aristocratic 
colleague in Marcus Bibulus Cesar at once 
proseeaed to fulfil hie obligations to Pompelus 

y proposing an agrarian law. All remaining 
Italian domain lund, which meaut practically the 
territory of Capua, was to be given up to allot 
ments, and other estates in Italy were to be pur- 
chased out of the revenues of the new Eastern 
provinces The sldiers were simply recom- 
mended to the commission, and thus the princi- 
ple of giving rewards of land for military service 
was not asserted The execution of the bill was 
to be entrusted to 4 commission of twenty. . . . 
At length all these proposals we: passed | yy the 
assembly [after rejection by the @chate], and the 
commission of twenty, with Pompeius and Cras- 
sus at their head, began the execution of the 
agrarian law Now that the first victory was 
won, the coalition was able to carry out the rest 
of its programme without much difiiculty. . . . 
It was determined by the confederates that 
Cresar should be invested by decree of the people 
with a special command resembling that lately 
held by Pompeius. Accordingly the tribune 
Vatinius submitted to the tribes a proposal 
which was at once adopted. By it Crsar ob- 
tained the governorship of Cisalpine Gaul, and 
the supreme command of the three legions sta- 
tioned there, for five years, with the rank of 
propretor for his adjutants. His jurisdiction 
extended southwards as far as the Rubicon, and 
included Luca and Ravenna. Subsequently the 
province of Narbo was added by the Senate, on 
the motion of Pompeius . . . Caesar had hardl 
laid down his consulship when it was ropteade 
in the Senate, to annul the Julian laws [See 
Jutian Laws]... . The regents determi 
make examples of some of the most determined 
of their opponents.” Cicero was accordin, 
sent into exile, by a resolution of the tribes, 
Cato was appointed to an odious public mission, 
which carried him out of the way, to Cyprus,— 
T btapag Fi | rl 4 ¥ 
(abridged by Bryans and Hendy), ch. 

‘Auso 1 G Long, Decline of the Roman Re- 
public, 0 8, ch, 17-20.—C. Middleton, Life of 
‘Cicero, sect, 4 — Napoleon III, Hist. of Julius 
Casar, ch, 3-4. 

B. C. 58-51.—Czsar’s conquest of Gaul.— 
Bee Gauu: B, C. 58-51. 

B. C. 57-52.—Effect of Cesar’s Gallic 
sictociess Return ef. Cie som exile.— 

lew ments o e Triumvire.— 
Cesar's Proconsulship extended.—The Tre- 
bonian Law.— Disaster and death of Crassus 
at Carrhe.— Increasing anarchy in the city. 
“In Rome the enemies of Cmsar... were 
awed into silence [by his victorious career in 
Gaul], and the Senate granted the unpre- 
cedented honour of fifteen days’ ‘ supplicatio,’ to 
the gods for the beilttang. 5 ccesses in dwul. 
Among the supporters of thotion, was, a5 
Gomar Iearut in the winter from the 
and senators who came to pay court to him at 
Ravenna, M. Tullius Cicero. From the day of his 
exile the efforts to secure his return had begun, 
but it was not until the 4th of August that the 
Senate, led by the consul, P. Lentulus Spinther, 
carried the motion for his return, in spite of the 
violence of the armed gang of Clodius, and sum- 
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moned all the country tribes to crowd the 
comitia on Campus Martius, and ratify the 
senatus consultum The return of the great 
orator to the county which be had saved in the 
terrible days of 68 B C was more like a trumph 
than the entrance of a pardoned crimna) . . . 
But he had come back on sufferance, the great 
Three must be concilated ... Cicero, like 
many other optimates im ome, was looking for 
the beginnings of a breach between Pompeius, 
Crassus and Cwsar, and was anxious to nourish 
any germs of opposition to the tnple headed 
monarchy He pleaded agaist Cwsars friend 
Vatinius, and he gave notice of a motion for 
checking the action of the agrarian law in Cam- 
pania But these signs of an independent 
opposition were suddenly terminated by a 
humiliating recantation, for before entermg 
upon bis third campaign Cwsar crossed the 
Apennines, and appeared at the Roman colony 
of Lucca Two hundred senators crowded to 
the rendezvous, but arrangements were made by 
the Three very independently of Senate in Rome 
or Senate in Lucca It was agreed that Pom- 
peius and Crussus should hold » jornt consulship 
again next year, and before the expiration of 
r’s tive years they were to secure his re- 
appointment for another five Unfortunate 
ro was awed, und in his other speeches of 
this year tried to win the favor of the great men 
by supporting their proposed provincial arrange- 
ments, and pleadmg in defence of Casar's frend 
and protéee L Balbus” In the year 55B C 
the Trebonian Law was passed, “which guve to 
Crassus and Pomperus, as proconsular provinces 
Syna and Spain, for the extraordinary term of 
five years. In this repeated crcation of eatra 
ordinary powers in favor of the coshtion of 
dynasts, Cato rightly saw an end of republican 
Institutions. . Crassus. . started in 54 B 
C, at the head of seven legions, in face of the 
combined opposition of tribunes and augur, to 
secure the eastern fronticr of Roman dommnton 
by vanquishing the Parthian power, which, 
reared on the ruins of the kingdom of the 
Beleucids, was now supreme in Ctesiphon and 
Seleucia Led mto the desert by the Arab 
Sheikh Abgarus, Lei aga traitor, the Roman 
army was surrounded by the fleet Parthian 
horsemen, who could attack and retreat, shoot- 
ing their showers of missiles ul) the tyme In 
the blinding sand and sun of the descrt near 
Carrhe [on the river Belik, onc of the branches of 
the Euphrates, the supposed site of the Haran 
of Biblical history}, Crassus experienced a 
defeat which took fts rank with Canne and the 
Arnusio, A few days afterwards (June 9th, 58 
B C )he was murdered in a conference to which 
the commander of the Parthian forces invited 
him. . . . The shock of thia event went through 
the Roman world, and whoo Cassius, the 
Heutenant of Crassus, retrieved the honour of the 
Roman arms against the Parthuns in the follow- 
ing year, that agile people remained to the last 
‘ubconquered, and the Roman boundary was 
never to advance further to the east. Crassus, 
then, was dead, and Pompeius, though he lent 
Cwear a legion at the beginning of the year, was 
more ready to assume the natural ism 
in 
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anarchy at which Pompeius, as the only stron, 
man on the spot, would have to be appoint 
absolute dictator In 58 B OC. no consuls could, 
in the violence and turmoil of the comitia, be 
elected until July, and the year closed without 
any clections having taken place for 52 B. C. 
T Annius Milo, who was a candidate for the 
consulship, and’ P. Clodius, who was seeking 
the pretornt , turned every street of Rome into 
& gladiatonal arena” In January Clodius was 
killed —** Pompeius was waiting in his new 
gardens near the Porta Carmentalis, until 
despairing government should mvest him with 
dictatorial power, be was altogether too timid 
and too constitutional to seize it But with Cato 
in Rome no one dared mention the word dictator. 
Pompeius, Soepreniet, was named sole consul 
on the 4th of February [B C. 52), and By July 
he had got as his colleague his new father-in- 
Jaw, Metellus"—R F. Horton, Jhast of the 
Ttomana, ch 29 

Aso in W. Forsyth, Lift of Cicero, ch 18-16 
(r 1-2)—C. Merivale, The Roman Triumoi- 
rates, ch_5—G Rawlinson, The Sixth Great 
Ortentat Monarchy, ch 11, 

B. C. 55-54.—Casar’s invasions of Britain. 
—hee Barwa. BC 55-54 

B.C. 52-50.—Rivalry of Pompeiusand Casar. 
—Approach of the crisis.—Czsar's legions in 
motion towards the cap’ ‘esar had 
Jong ago resolved upon the overthrow of Pom- 

ey, a3 had Pompey, for that matter, upon hia, 
For Crasaus, the fer? of whom hud hiilierto kept 
them mn peace, having now been killed in Par- 
tha, if the one of them wished to make himself 
the greatest man in Rome, he had only to over- 
throw the other, and if he again wished to pre- 
yent his own fall_he had nothing for it but to be 
beforehand with him whom he feared Pom 
had not been long under any such apprehen- 
sions, having till lately despiscd Cresar, as think- 
ing it no difficult matter to put down him whom 
he himself had advanced ut Cwsar had enter- 
tamed this desgn from the beginning against 
Ins rivals, and had retired, hike an expert wrest- 
ler, to prepare himself upart for the combat. 
Making the Gallic wars his exercise ground, he 
had at once improved the strength of his soldiery, 
and had heightencd his own plory by lus great 
actions, so that he was looked on as one who 
might challenge comparison with Pompey. Nor 
did he let go any of those advantages which 
were now given him, both by Pompey himself 
and the times, and the {ll government of Rome, 
where all who were candidates for office publicly 
gave money, and without any ame bribed the 
People, who, ting Boab eir pay, did not 
contend for their benefactors with their bare 
suffrages, but with bows, swords and alin, 
So that after having many tumes stained 
place of election with the blood of men killed 
upon the spot, they left the city at last without 

vernment at all, to be carried about like a 
slp without a pilot to steer her; while all who 
any wisdom could only be thankful if a 
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decline it, yet in reality made his utmost efforts 
to be declared dictator. Cato, perceiving his de- 
sign, prevailed with the Senate to make hii sole 
consul [B. C 52], that with the offer of » more 
legal sort of monarchy he might be withheld 
from demanding the dictatorship, They over 
and above voted him the continuance of bis prov- 
inces, for he had two, Spain and all Africa, 
which he governed by his lieutenants, and main- 
tained armies under him, ut the yearly charge of 
@ thousand talents out of the public treasury. 
Upon this Cvesar also sent and petitioned for the 
consulship, and the continuance of his provinces 
Pompey at first did not stir im it, but Marcellus 
‘and Lentulus opposed it, who had always bated 
Cwsar, and now did everything, whether fit or 
unfit, which might disgrace and affront him. 
For they took away the privilege of Roman eiti- 
zens from the people ‘of New Comum, who were 
a colony that Cwsar had lately planted in Gaul; 
and Marcellus, who was then consul, ordered one 
of the senators of that town, then at Rome, to be 
whipped {B. ©. 51], and told him he laid tuat 
mark upon him to sigmfy he was no citizen of 
Rome, bidding him, when he went back again, 
to show it to Cwsar. After Marcellus s consul- 
ship, Cesar began to lavish gifts upon all the 
public men out of the riches le had taken from 
the Gauls, discharged Cur, the tribune, from 
his great debts, gave Paulus, then consul, 1,500 
talents, with which he built the noble court of 
justice adjoining the forum, to supply the place 
of tuas called the Fulvian, ‘Pompey, alarmed at 
these preparations, now openly took ‘steps, both 
by himself and his friends, to have a successor 
appointed in Cxsar’s room, and sent to demand 
back the soldiers whom he had lent him to carry 
on the wurs in Gaul. Cwsar returned them, and 
made each soldier a present of 250 drachmus, 
The officer who brought them home to Pompey, 
spread amongst the people no very fair or fuvor- 
able report of Cesur, and flattered Pompey him- 
self with false suggestions thut he was wished 
for by Cesar s army; and thou,,h his affairs here 
were in some embarrassment through the envy 
of some, and the ill state of the government, yet 
there the army was at his command, and if they 
once crossed into Italy, would presently declare 
for him; so weury were they of Cwsar 8 endless 
expeditions, and 80 suspicious of his designs for 
a monarchy. Upon this Pompey grew presump- 
‘tuous, and neglected all warlike prepurations, as 
fearing no danger. . . .. Yet the demands which 
Cesar made bad the fairest colors of equity 
imaginable, For he proposed to lay down his 
arma, and that Pompey should do the same, and 
both together should become private men, and 
each expecta reward of his services from the pub- 
He, For that those who proposed to disarm hit, 
and at the same time tocontirm Pompey in all the 
wer he held, wero simply establishing the one 
in the haa ater thay accused the other of 
aiming at. hev Curio made these proposuls 
to the people in Caesar's name, he was loudly ap- 
Plauded, and aume threw garlands towards him, 
and him as they do successful wrest- 
) crowned with flowers, Antony, being tri- 
bune, produced a letter sent from Casur on this 
m, and read it, though the consuls did 
what ee could to oppore it. But Scipio, Pom- 
i '@ father-in-law, proposed in the Sennte, that 
‘waar did not lay down his arms wilbin such 
time, he should be voted an enemy; and the 
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consuls putting it to the question, whether Pom: 
pey should dismiss his soldiers, and again, 
whether Cwsar should dishand his, very few 
assented to the first, but almost all to the latter, 
But Antony proposing again, that both should 
lay down their commissions, all but a very few 
agreed to it Scipio was upou this very violent, 
und Lentulus the consul cried aloud, that they 
had need of arms, and not of suffrages, against 
a robber; so that the senators for the present 
adjourned, and appeared im mourning as a mark 
of their grief for the dissension. Afterwards 
there came other letters from Cesar, which 
seemed yet more moderate, for he proposed to 
quit everything else, and only to retsin Gaul 
within the Alps, Illyricum, and two legions, till 
he should stand # second time for consul. Cicero, 
the orator, who was lately returned from Cilicia, 
endeavored to re¢uncile differences, and softened 
Pompey, who was willing to comply in other 
things, but not to allow him the soldiers. At 
last Cicero used his persuasions with Caesar's 
friends to accept of the provinces and 6,000 
soldiers only, and so to make up the quarrel. 
‘And Pompey was inclined to give way to this, 
but Lentulus, the consul, would not hearken to 
it, but drove Antony and Curio out of the sen- 
ate-house with insults, by which he afforded 
Cesar {then at Ravenna] the most plausible pre- 
tence that could be, and one which he could 
readily use to inflame the soldiers, by showing 
them two persons of such repute and authority, 
who were forced to escape in a hired carriage 
the dress of slaves. For so they were pisd to 
disguise themselves, when they fled out of 
‘There were not about him at that time [Novem 
ber, B C 50} above 800 horse, and 5, foot; 
for the rest of his army, which was left behind 
the Alps, was to be brought after him by officers 
who had received orders for that purpose. But 
he thought the first motion towards the design 
which he had on fuot did not require large forces 
at present, and that what was wanted was to 
make this first step suddenly, and go as to astound 
his enemies with the boldness of it. There- 
fore, he commanded his captains and other off 
cers to go only with their swords in their hands, 
without any other arms, and make themselves 
masters of Ariminum, a large city cf Gaul, with 
as little disturbance and bloodshed as possible. 
committed the care of these forces to Hlorten- 
and himself spent the day in public as a 
stander by and spectator of the gladiators, who 
exercised before him. A little before night he 
attended to his person, and then went into the 
hall, and conversed for some time with those he 
had invited to supper, till it began to grow dusk, 
when he rose from table, and made his excuses 
to the company, begging them to stay till he 
came back, having already given private direc- 
tions to a few immediate friends, that they should 
follow him, not all the same way, but some one 
way, some another. He himself got into one of 
the hired carriages, and drove at first another 
way but presently turned towards Ariminum.” 
—Plutarch, Grsar (Clough’s Dryden's trans.) 
‘Atso tN Cesar, Commentaries on the Civil War, 
bk. 1, ch. 1-8.—T. Arnold, Hist. of the Later Ro- 
man Commonwealth, ch. 8 (0, 1). 
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from Ravenna, the frontier of Italy and Gaul 
was traced by the stream of the Rubicon. This 
little river, red with the drainage of the peat 
mosses from which it descends [and evidently 
deriving its name from its color), is formed by 
the union of three mountain torrents, and 
nearly dry in the summer, like most of the 
water courses on the eastern side of the 
Appentaes. In the month of November the 
‘winter flood might present a barrier more worth: 
of the important position which it once occupied ; 
Dut the northern frontier of Italy had long been 
meoute from invasion, tier the canoe Fok 
nn 8 ‘of no mensions. 
wPeThe “anelents” amused themselves with 
plotaring the guilty hesitation with which the 
founder of a@ line of despots stood, as they 
imagined, on the brink of the fatal river [in the 
night of the 27th of November, B.C 60, cor- 
rected calendar, or January 15, B. C 49, without 
‘the correction], and paused for an instant before 
he committed the irrevocable act, eee with 
the destinies of a long futurity. Cwsar, indeed, 
in his Commentaries, makes no allusion to the 
passage of the Rubicon, and at the moment of 
stepping on the bridge, his mind was probably 
abeorbed in the arrangements he had made for 
the march of his Jepions or for their recep- 
tion by his friends in Ariminum.”—C. Meri- 
of the Romans, ch. 14.—After the 
crossing of the Rubicon there were still more 
between Cesar and Pompey, end the 
consuls supporting the latter. ‘‘Each'demands 
that the other shall first abandon his position. 
Of course, all these messages mean nothing. 
Cesar, complaining bitterly of injustice, sends a 
mn of his small army still farther into the 
territory. Mare Antony goes to Arez7o 
with five cohoria, and Cesar occupies three other 
cities with « cohort each. The marvel is that 





though under the commaud of Pompey, were 
‘not trustworthy ss against Cesar. As Cesar 
regrets his two legions. so no doubt do the two 
Jegions regret their commander. At any rate, 
the consular forces, with Pompey and the consuls 
‘and a host of senators, retreat southwards to 
‘Bruttdusium—Brindisi—intending to leave Italy, 
.. . During this retreat, the first blood in the 

ivil war is spilt at Corfinium, a town which, if 
it now stood at all, would stand in the Abruzzi. 
Deesar there is viceor fn's email engagement, and 
obtained ampere of the town. Pompeian 
officera whom he finds there he sends away, and 
them even to carry with them money 
‘which he believes to have been taken from the 
public‘treasury. Throughout his route south- 
‘ward the soldiers of Pompey—who had hereto- 
fore been his soldiers—return tohim. Pompey 
and the'constls still retreat, and still Cesar 
follows them, though Pompey had boasted, 
‘when first warned to beware of Osear, that he 
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over to Dyrrhachium in Illyria with a part of his 
army, and follows with the remainder as soon as 
Cesar is at his heels. Omrsar makes an effort 
to intercept him and his ficet, but in that he 
fails, Thus Pompey deserts Rome and Italy,— 
and never again sees the imperial city or the fair 
land. Cmsar explains to us why he does not 
follow his enemy and endeavour at once to put an 
end to the struggle. Pompey is provided with 
shipping and he is not; and he is aware that the 
force of Rome Ifes in her provinces, Moreover, 
Rome may be starved by Pompey, unless he, 
Cesar, can take care that the corn-growing 
countries, which are the granaries of Rome, are 
left free for the use of the city.”—A. Trollope, 
The Commentarves of Casar, ch. 9.—Turning back 
from Brundisium, Cwsar proceeded to Rome to 
take possession of the seat of government which 
his enemies had abandoned to him. He was 
scrupulous of legal forms, and, being  procon- 
sul, holding military command, did not enter the 
city in person. Buthe called together, outside of 
the walls, such of the senators as were in Rome 
and such as could be persuaded to return to the 
city, and obtained their formal sanction to 
various acts. Among the measures so authorized 
was the appropriation of the sacred treasure 
stored up in the vaults of the temple of Saturn. 
It was a consecrated reserve, to be used for no 
purpose except the repelling of a Gallic invasion 
—which had been, for pean genta 8, the 
greatest dread of Rome. Cesar claimed it, 
because he had put an end to that fear, by 
conquering the Gauls. His stay at Rome on 
this occasion (April, B. C. 49) was brief, for he 
needed to make haste to encounter the Pompeian 
legions in Spain, and to secure the submi 

of all the west before he followed Pompeius into 
the Eastern world.—G. Long, Decline of the 
Roman. Republic, v. 5, ch. 1-4 

Axso m J. A. Froude, Cesar, ch, 21. 

B. C. 49.—Cesar’s first campaign against 
the Pompeians in Spain.—Hie conquest of 
Massilia.—In Spain, all the strong forces of the 
country were commanded by partisans of Pom- 
peius and the Optimate party, Cesar had 
already sent forward C. Fabius from Southern 
Gaul with three legions, to take possession of the 
passes of the Pyrenees and the principal Spanish 
Toads, Following quickly in person, he found 
that his orders had been vigorously obeyed. 
Fabius was confronting the Pompeian generals, 
Afranius and Petreius at Ilerda (modern Lerida 
in Catalonia), on the river Sicoris (modern Segre), 
where they made their stand. They had five 
legions of well-trained veterans, besides native 
auxiliaries to s considerable number. Cmsar’s 
army, with the reinforcements that he bad added 
to it, was about the same. The Pompeians had 
every advantage of ition, ccromenniog 
passage of the river by a permanent 
stone and drawing supplies from both banks. 
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achievements. pre Grosk city of Masel (etiorn 
Marseilleg), stil nominally independent and the 
ally of , although surrounded by the 
Roman conquests in Gaul, had seen fit to range 
itself on the side of Pompeius and the Optimates, 
and to close its gates in the face of Cesar, when 
he set out for Re compelee in Spain. He had 
not hesitated to leave legions of his moder- 
ate army before the city, while he ordered a fieet 
to be built at Arelates (Arles), for codperation in 
the slege. Decimus Brutus commanded the fleet 
and Trebonivs was the general of the land force. 
The siege was made notable by remarkable en- 
gineering operations on both sides, but the cour- 
age of the jiots was of no long endurance. 
When Oesar returned from his panish cam- 
palgo he found them ready to surrender. Not- 
withstanding they had been guilty of a great act 
of treachery during the siege, by breaking an 
armistice, he spared their city, on account, he 
said, of its name and antiquity, His soldiers, 
who had expected rich booty, were offended, 
and a dangerous mutiny, which occurred soon 
afterwards at Placentia, had this for its main 
provocation —Cresar, The Civil War, bk. 1, ch. 
86-81, and bk 2, ch 1-22. 

Avso mm G Long, Decline of the Roman Repub- 
he, v. 5, ch 5 and 8—C Merivale, Hist of the 
Romana, ch. 15-16 

B. C. 48.—The war in Epirus and Thes- 
ealy> cwears decisive victory at Pharsalia. 
—Having established his authority in Italy, Gaul 
and Spain, and having legalized it by procuring 
from the assembly of the Roman citizens his 
formal election to the consulship, for the year 
A U 706(B C 48), Cesar prepared to follow 
Pompeius and the fenatorial party across the 
Adriatic As the calendar then stood, it was in 
January that he arrived at Brundisium to take 
ship, but the season corresponded with Novem- 
ber in the calendar as Cywesar, himself, cor- 
rected it soon afterwards The vessels at his 
command were so few that he could transport 
only 15,500 of his troops on the first expedition, 
and it was with that number that he landed at 
Palwste on the coast of Epirus. The sea was 
swarming with the fleets of his enemies, and, 
although he escaped them in going, his smali 
Squadron was caught on the return voyage and 
many of its ships destroyed | Moreover, the 
Pompelan cruisers becamo so vigilant that the 
second detachment of his army, left behind at 
Brundisium, under Marcus Antonius, found no 
opportunity to follow him until the winter had 
nearly passed. Meantime, with his small force, 
Cesar proceeded boldly into Macedonia to con- 
front Pompelus, reducing fortresses and occupy- 
ing towns as he marched. Although his great 
Antagonist had bos gettestag: troops In Mace- 
donia for months, and now numbered an army 
of some 90,000 or 100,000 men, it was Cmsar, 
not Pompeius, who pressed for a battle, even 
before Mark Antony had joined him. As soon as 
the junction had occurred he pushed the enemy 
possible vigor, But Pompelus had no 
confidence in his untrained host He drew his 
whole army into a strongly fortified, immense 
camp, on the sea coast near Dyrrhachium, at a 
Point called Petra, and there he defied Cesar to 
tt lodge him. ‘The latter undertook to wall him 
on the land-side of his camp, by a line of 
‘mparts and towers seventeen mifles in length. 
‘Was an undertaking too great for his force. 
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Pompeius made a sudden flank movement which 
disconcerted all his plans, and so defeated and 
demoralized his men that he was placed in 
extreme peril for a time Had the Senatorial 
chief shown half of Caesar's energy at that criti. 
cal moment, the cause of Ca-sar would probably 
have been lost. But Pompelus und his pe, 
took time to rejoice over their victory, whil 
Cesar framed plans to repair his defeat. He 
promptly abandoned his lines before the enemy's 
camp and fell back into the interior of the coun- 
try, to form a junction with certain troops which 
he had previously sent eastward to meet retn- 
forcements then coming to Pompeius. He cal- 
culated that Pompeius would follow him, and 
Pompelus did so. ‘The result was to give Cesar, 
at last, the opportunity he had been seeking for 
months, to confront with his tried legions the 
motley levies of his antagonist on an open field. 
‘The decisive and ever memorable battle was 
fought in Thessaly, on the plain of Pharsalia, 
through which flows the river Enipeus, and 
overlooking which, from a contiguous height, 
stood anciently the city of Pharsalus. It was 
fought on the 9th of August, in the year 48 
before Christ It was a battle quickly ended. 
The fovt soldiers of Pompeius out-numbered 
those of Cesar at least as two to one; but 
could not stand the charge which the latter 
made upon them His cavalry was largely com- 
of the young nobility of , and Caesar 
few horsemen with which to meet them ; 
but he set against them a strong reserve of his 
sturdy veterans on foot, and they broke the horse- 
men’s ranks The defeat was speedily a rout; 
there was no rallying. Pompeius fled with @ 
few attendants and made his way to Alexandria, 
where his tragical fate overtook him. Bome 
the other leaders escaped in different directions. 
Some, like Brutus, submitted to Casar, who was 
ractically the master, from that howr, of the 
Roman realm, although Thapsus had still to be 
fought.—Cwesar, The Cici? War, bk. 8. ! 

Axso rs W. W. Fowler, Julius Casar, ch. 16.— 
@ Long, Decline of the Roman Republic, 0. 5, oh. 
10-17.—T. A. Dodge, Casar, ch. 31-85. 

B. C. 48-47.—Pursuit of Pompeius to 
Eeypt.— His assassination — Cesar at Alex~ 
ant jeopatra.— The rising against 
him.— His peril.— His deliverance. 

See ALexanpria: B, 7. 

B. C. 47-46.—Casar’s overthrow of Phare 
naces at Zela.—His return to Rome.— The 
last stand of his opponents in Africa. Their 
defeat at Tha; .— At the time when Cesar 
was in a difficult position at Alexandria, and the 
subjects of Rome were geserally uncertain as to 
whether thelr yoke would be broken or not by 
the pending Civil war, Pharnaces, son of the 
vanquished Pontic king, Mithridates, “an 
effort to recover the lost kingdom df his father, 
He himself had been a traitor to his father, and 
had been rewarded for his treason by Pompelus, 
who gave him the small kingdom of 
in the Crimea, He now thought the moment 
favorable for regaining Pontus, Cappadocia and 
Lesser Armeuis. Cesar's lieutenant in Asia 
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his affairs there sorely needed him, until he had 
restored the Roman authority in Asia Minor 
Aa soon as he could reach Pharnaces, although 
‘his army was small in numbers, he struck and 
shattered the flimsy throne at a single blow 
The battle was fought (B C 47) at Za, in 
Pontus, where Mithridates hud once gained a 
victory over the Romans It was of this battle 
that Cesar is suid to have written his famous 
* Vent, tat, tice’ “Plutarch says that this ex- 
pression was used in a letter to one Amintius; 
the name 1s probably a mistake Suetonius 
asserts that the three words were inscribed on @ 
banner and carried in Cesar’s triumph AQ an 
and Dion refer to them as notorious "—C Mert- 
vale, list of the Romans, ch 18 —After defeat 
ing Pharnaces at Zela, destroying lus army, 
“Cesar passed on through Galatia and Bithyma 
to the province of Asia proper, settling affairs 
in every centre, and leaving the faithful Maith- 
midates ey Pergamum— See ALEAANDIUA B 
©. 48-47] with the title of King of the Bos- 
phorus, asa guarantee for the secunty of these 
rovinces, he sailed for Italy, and arrived at 
Tarentum before ‘any one was aware of bis ap 
proach. It he had reully wasted time or Jost 
energy in Egypt, he was making up for it now 
On the way from Tarentum to Brundisium he 
met Cicero, who had been waiting for him here 
for nearly a year He alighted, embraced his 
old friend, and walked with him some distance 
‘The result of their talk was shown by Cicero's 
conduct for the rest of Cwsar’s hfetime, he re- 
tired to his villas, and sought relief in literary 
work, encouraged doubtless by Cwesar's ardent 
praise The magical effect of Cxsar’s presence 
was felt throughout Italy, all sedition ceased, 
and Rome, which had been the scene of mot and 
bloodshed under the uncertain rule of Antonius, 
was quiet in an instant The master spent three 
months in the city, working hard. He had been 
‘a second time appointed dictator while he was 
in Egypt, and probably without any limit of 
time, space or power, and he acted now without 
scruple a8 an absolute monarch averysniog 
that had to be done he saw to himself loney 
was raised, bills were panes, the Senate re- 
cruited, magistrates and provincial governors 
appointed But there was no time for any at- 
tempt at permanent organisation; he must wrest 
Africa from bis enemies . . . He quelleda most 
serious mutiny, in which even hia faithful tenth 
Jegion was concerned, with all his wonderful 
and knowledge of human nature, sent on 
pil available forces to Sicily, and arrived himself 
‘at Lilybeum in the middle of December "— W 
W. Fowler, Julius Cesar, ch, 17.—The last stand 
of Cresar’s opponents as a party — the senatorial 
party, or the republicans, as they are sometimes 
called — was made in Africa, on the old Carths- 
fiaian territory, with the city of Utica for their 
jeadquarters, and with Juba, the Numidian king, 
Varus, who had held hi 
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for their active ally. 
und there, def bectet 
riend Curio, was {ota first by 
wards by Cato, Labienus and other leaders, Cato 
having led a wonderful march through the 
desert from the Lesser Byrtis In the course of 
the year of respite from pursuit which Ceesar’s 
occupations elsewhere allowed them, the; 
gathered and orgsnized a formidable army. It 
‘was near the end of the year 47 B. C. that Cesar 
assembled his forces at Lilybeum, in Bicily, “) 
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sailed with the first detachment for Africa As 
happened so often to him in his bold military 
adventures, the troops which should follow were 
delayed by storms, and he was ex] 
imminent per before they arrived — But he suc- 
ceeded in fortifying and’ maintaining « position 
on the coast, near Ruspina, unti) ag ira 
As soon as they reached him he offered battle to 
ins adversaries, and found presently an oppor- 
tunity to force the fighting upon them at 
‘Thapsus, a coast town in their possession, which 
he attacked The battle was decided by the 
first charge of Cwsar’s legionaries, which swept 
everything — foot soldiers, cavalry and elephants 
—before it The victors in thelr ferocity gave 
no quarter and slaughtered 10,000 of the enemy, 
hilo long from therr own ranks but fifty mes 
The decisive battle of Thapsus was fought on 
the 6th of April, B C 46, uncorrected calendar, 
or Feb 6th, ascorrccted later Scipio, the com- 
mander, fled to Boar, was intercepted on the 
voyage, and ended his own life The high- 
minded, stoical ( ato committed suicide at Utica, 
rather than surrender his freedom to Cesar 
Juba, the Numidian king, likewise destroyed 
himself in despair, his kingdom was ex- 
tingmshed and Numidia became a Roman 
province A few scattered leaders of revolt atall 
disputed Cewsar’s supremacy, but Ins power was 
firmly fixed —A Ilrtius, Vie African War. 

‘A1so 1x G Long, Decline of the Roman Repub 
he, 0 5, ch 24-27 


B C. 45—Casar’s last campaign against the 
Pompeisns in Spain. His victory at Munda, 
—After Thapsus Cwsar had one more deadly 
and desperate battle to fight for his sovereignty 
over the domimonsof Rome Cnus Pompeius, 
son of Pompeus Magnus, with Labienus and 
Varus, of the survivors of the African field, had 
found disaffection in Spain, out of which they. 
drew an army, with Pompeius im comman 
Cesar marched in person against this new revolt, 
crossing the Alps and the Pyrenees with his 
customary celerity. After a number of minor 
engagements had been fought, the decisive battle 
occurred at Munda, in the valley of the Guadal- 
quiver (modern Monda, between Ronda and 

‘alaga), on the 17th of March, B. ©. 46. 
“Never, it is said, was the great conqueror 
brought so near to defeat and destruction,” but 
he won the day in the end, and only Sextus 
Pompewus survived among the leaders of his 
enemies The dead on the ficld were 80,000.— 
Commentary on the Spanish War. 

Axeo mn C Merivale, Hist ig the Romana, ch. 
19 —G. Long, Decline of the Roman Republic, 9. 
5, ch 80. « 


B.C. 45-44.—The Sovereignty of Crear and 
his titles.—His permanent Imperatorship.— 
His unfulfilled projects. —‘‘At Rome, official 
enthusiasm burst forth anew at the tidings of 
these successes [in Spain] The Senate decreed 
fifty days of supplications, and sed 
Cecsar’s right to extend the lum, ainoe he 
had extended the limits of the Bmpfre. . . 
us he was more than & emi.god; 
jer, A statue 
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not triumph till the beginning of October. This 
time there was no barburian king or chieftain 
to veil the victories won over citizens. But 
Cesar batty fod he had no longer need to keep up 
such consideration; since he was now the Btate, 
his enemies, whatever name they bore, must be 
enemies of the State. ... It was expected 
that Owsar, having suffered so many outrages, 
would now punish severely, and Cicero, who 
had always doubted his clemency, believed that 
tyranny would break out as soon us the tyrant 
was above fear But jealousies, recollections of 
party strifes, did not reach to the height of Cwsar. 
. . » He restored the statues of Sylin: he re- 

laced that of Pompey on the rostra . . . 

fe pardoned Cassius, who had tried to assassin- 
ate him, the consuluris Marcellus who had stirred 
up war against him, and Quintus Ligurius who 
had betrayed him in Africa As a temporary 
precaution, however, he forbade to the Pompel- 
ans, by a ‘lex firtia,’ admission to the magis 
tracy. For his authority, Cesar sought no new 
forms. .. . Senate, comitia, magistrucies ex- 
ited as before; but he centred public action 
in himself alone by combining in his own hands 
all the republican offices The instrument which 
Cvsar used in order to give to his power legal 
sanction was the Senate. In former times, the 
general, after the triumph, laid aside his title of 
imperatorand imperium, which included absolute 
authority over the army, the judicial department 
‘and the administrative power; Cesar, by a decree 
of the Senate, retained both during life, with the 
right of drawing freely from the treasury Tis 
dictatorship and his office of prefectus morum 
were declared perpetual, the consulship was 
offered him for ten years, but he would not 
accept it; the Senate wished to join executive to 
electoral authority by offering him the right of 
appointment in all curule and plebeian offices, 
he reserved for himself merely the privilege of 
nominating half the magistracy. The Senate 
had enjoined the members chosen to swear, be- 
fore entering on office, that they would under- 
take nothing contrary to the dictator's acts, these 
having the force of law. Further, they gave to 
his person the legal inviolability of the tribunes, 
and in order to ensure it, knights and senators 
offered to serve as guards, while the whole 
Senate took an oath to watch over his safety. 
To the reality of power were added the outward 
signs. In the Senate, at the theatre, in the cir- 
cus, on his tribunal, he sat, dressed in the royal 
robe, on a throne of gold, and his efligy was 
stamped on the coins, where the Roman magis- 
trates had not yot ventured to engrave morc than 
their names, “They even went as far as talking 
of succession, as in a regular monarchy. His 
title of imperator and the sovereign pontificate 
were transmissible to his legitimate or adopted 
children. . . . Cmsar was not deceived by 
the secret perfidy which prompted such servili- 
ties, and he valued them as they deserved. But 
his enemies found in them fresh reasons for 
Baling the great man who had saved them. 

. . The Senate had. . . sunk from its char- 
acter of supreme council of the Republic into 
that of & committee of consultation, which the 
master often f to consult, Tho Civil war 
had decimated it; Cwsar appointed to it brave 
soldiera, even sons of freedmen who had served 
him ‘and a considerable number of provin- 
cinta, Geuls of Gallia Narbonensis, 
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who had long been Romans He had so many 
services to reward that his Senate reached the 
number of 900 members. . . . Que day the Sen- 
ate went in a body to the temple of Venus Gene- 
trix to present to Cosar certain decrees drawn up 
in his honor. The demi god was ill and dared not 
leave his couch This was imprudent, fo: tbe 
report spread that he had not deigned to rise 
. . The higher nobles remained apart, not 
from honours, but from power; but they forgot 
neither Pharsalia nor Thapsus They would 
have consented to obey on condition of havin, 
the appearance of commending This disguised 
obedience is for an able government more con- 
venyent than outward servility. A few conces- 
sions made to vanity obtain tranquil possession 
of po This was the policy of Augustus, 
bat it is not that of great ambitions or of a true 
statesman. These pretenceg leave everythin 
doubtful; nothing is settled, and Cesar wished 
to lay the foundations of a government which 
should bring a new order of things out of a 
chaos of ruins Unless we are pas ing too much 
attention to mere anecdotes, he desired the royal 
diadem. . . . It is difficult not to believe that 
Cwsar considered the constituting of a monar- 
chical power as the rational achievement of the 
revolution which he was carrying out In this 
way we could explain the persistence of his 
friends in offering him a title odious to the 
Romans, who were quite ready to accept a 
monarch, but not monarchy. . . . In order to 
attain to this royal title. . . he must mount 
still higher, and this new greatness he would 
seek in the East ... It was meet that he 
should wipe out the second military humiliation 
of Rome after effacing the first; that he should 
avenge Crassus "—V Duruy, Zhst. of Rome, ch. 
58, Scct 2-3 (r 3) —‘ Cesar was born to do great 
things, and had @ passion after honor. ... It 
was in fact a sort of emulous struggle with him- 
self, as it had been with antler, how he might 
outdo his past actions by his future. In pursuit 
of these thoughts he resolved to make war upon 
the Parthians, and when he had subdued them, 
to pass through Hyreanla; thence to march 
along by the Caspian Sea to Mount Caucasus, 
and 80 on about Pontus, til] he came into Scy- 
thia; then to overrun all the countries bordering 
upon Germany, and Germany itself; and 80 to 
return through Gaul into Italy, after completin; 
the whole circle of his intended empire, an 
bounding it on every side by the ocean. While 
preparations were making for this expedition, he 
proposcd to dig through the isthmus on Which 
Corinth stands; and appointed Anienus to super- 
intend the work Tle had also n design of divert- 
ing the Tiber, and carrying it by a deep channel 
directly from Rome to Circeii, and so into the 
sea near Tarracina, that there might be a safe 
and cacy passage for all merchants who traded 
to Rome. Besides this, he intended to drain all 
the marshes by Pomentium and Setia, and gain 
und enough from the water to employ many 
thousands of men in tillage. He proposed fur- 
ther to make great mounds on the shore nearest 
Rome, to hinder the sea from breaking in upon 
ile land, te clear the coast at Ostia of all the 
hidden rocks and shoals that made it unsafe for 
shipping, and to form ports and harbors fit to 
receive the large number of vessels that would 
frequent them. These things were designed 
without being carried into eect; but bis refor- 
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mation of the calendar [See CALENDAR, JuLtan], | mus Brutus was if, a8 » to the 
inorder to rectify the irregularity of time, pee north of Italy, Lepidus to Gaul, Marcus Brutus 
only projected with great scientific ingenuity, | to Macedor and bonius to Asia Minor, 


but was brought to its completion, and A aks 
of very great use.”— Plutarch, Casar (Clough's 


Drpiave trans.) 
in T. Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, dk. 5, ch. 
1A, swith note, 

B.C. 44.—The Assassination of Cesar.— 
“The question of the kingship was over ; but a 
vague alarm bad been created, which answered 
the purpose of the Optimates. Cwesar was at 
itheir mercy any day. ‘They had sworn to main- 
tain all his acts. They had sworn, after Cicero's 
8) h, individually and collectively to defend 

life. Cwsar, whether he believed them 
sincere or not, had taken them at their word, 
and came daily to the Senate unarmed and with- 
out a guard. ... There were no troops in 
the city. Lepidus, Cesar's master of the horse, 
who been appointed governor of Gaul, 
wag outside the gates with » few cohorts; but 
Lepidus was s person of feeble character, and 
they trusted to be able to deal with him. Sixty 
fenators, in all, were parties to the immediate 
conspiracy. | Of these, nine tuthe were members 
of the old faction whom Cesar had pardoned, 
and who, of all his acts, resented most that 
he had been able to pardon them. They were 
the men who had stayed at home, like Cicero, 
from the fields of Thapsus and Munda, and had 
pretended penitence and submission that they 
might take an easier road to rid themselves of 
their enemy. Their motives were the ambition 
of their order and personal hatred of Cesar; but 
they persuaded themselves that they were ani- 
mated by patriotism, and as, in their hands, the 
‘Republic had been a mockery of liberty, so they 
aimed at restoring it by a mock tyrannicide. 
- . . One man only they were able to 
attract into codperation who @ reputation 
for honesty, and. could be conceived, without 
absurdity, to be animated by a disinterested 
purpose. ‘Marcus Brutus was the son of Cato’s 
sister Scrvilia, the friend, and a scandal said 
the mistress, of Cesar. That he was Cesar’s 
son was not too absurd for the credulity of 
Roman drawing-rooms. Brutus himself could 
mot have believed in the existence of such a 
relation, for he was deeply attached to his 
mother; and although, under the influence of his 
uncle Cato, he had taken the Senate's side in the 
war, he had accepted afterwards not pardon only 
from Cesar, but favors of many kinds, for 
which he had professed, and p: ly felt, some 
. Brutus was perhaps the 
in whom 
known 














Cesar felt uine confidence. 

integrity, and Cnesr's acknowledged re; for 
his to an 

object of oe tus, 


1 and others worse than they, who had not 
‘even the excuse of having been of the 
cause; men who fought at Crsar’s 
side till the war was over, believed, like 
Ley ery oe to ee Comer owed his fortune, 
alone ought not to reap the harvest. 
The Ides of tere 


‘wae to set out in'a fow days for Parthia “eck, 





Antony, Cesar's colleague in the consulship, was 
to remain in Italy. labella, Cicero's son-ine 
law, was to be consul with him as soon as 
Cesar should have left for the East. The forelegs 
appointments were all made for five years, and 
another week the party would be scattered. 
The time for action come, if action there 
was to be... . An important meeting of the 
Senate had been called for the Ides (| 15th) 
of the month. The Pontifices, it was whispered, 
intended to bring on again the question of the 
agin talons r'sdeparture. The occasion 
would be appropriate. The Senate-house itself 
‘was a convenient scene of operations. ‘The con- 
spirators met at supper the evening before at 
Cassius's house. Cicero, to his regret, was n 
invited. The plan was simple, and was rapid); 
arranged. Cvsar would attend unarmed. The 
senators not in the secret would be anarmed 
also. The party who intended to act were to 
provide themscives with poniards, which could 
de easily concealed in their paper boxes. 80 far 
all was simple; but a question rose whether 
Cesar ooly was to be killed, or whether Antony 
and Lepidus were to be dispatched along witl 
hey decided that Crsar's death would 
be sufficient. . . . Antony and Lepidus were 
not to be touched. For the rest the assassins 
had merely to be in their places in the Senate 
in good time. When Cwsar entered, Trebonius 
was to detain Antony in conversation at the door. 
The others were to gather about Cwsar's chair 
on pretence of presenting a petition, and 50 
could make anend. A gang of gladiators were 
to be secreted in the adjoining theatre to be 
Hef should any unforeseen difficulty present 
itself. . . . Strange stories were told in after 
years of the uneasy labors of the elements that 
night. . Calpurnia dreamt her husband 
was murdered, and thst she saw him socemaing 
into heaven, and received by the hand of God. 
In the morning (March 15th) the sacrifices were 
again unfavorable. Cresar was restless. Some 
natural disorder affected his spirits, and his 
spirits were reacting on his body. Contrary to 
his usual habit, he gave way to depression. “He 
decided, at his wife's entreaty, that he would 
not attend the Senate that day. 
full. The conspirators were 
their daggers, ready. Attendants came in to 
remove "a chair. It was announced that 
. Delay might be fatal. 


The house was 


he was not cot 


conjectured that he already suspected 
something. A day's respite, all might be 
di His familiar friend he trusted 


—the coincidence is striking—was employed to 
betray him. Decimus Brutus, whom {t was 
impossible for him to distrust, went to entreat 
his attendance. . . . 

uneasiness, and rose to go. 
hall his statue fell and shiver 
Some servant, perhaps, had h 
wished to warn him. As 
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and took his seat, His presence awed men, in 
spite of themselves, and the conspirators bad de- 
termined to act at once, lest they should lose 
courage to act at all. He was familiar and easy 
‘of access. They gathered round him... . One 
had a story to tell him; another some favor to 
Tulllus Cimber, whom he had just made 
governor of Bithynia, then came close to him, 
with some request which he was unwilling to 
grant. Cimber caught his gown, as if in en- 
treaty, and dragged it from his shoulders. 
Cassius, who was standing behind, stabbed him 
in the throat. He started up with a cry and 
caught Cassius’s arm. Another poniard entered 
his Freast, giving a mortal wound. He looked 
round, and seeing not one friendly. face, but onl: 
aring of daggers Pointing at him, he drew his 
wo over head, gathered the folds about 
that he might fall decently, and sank down 
out uttering another word. . . . The Senate 
dée with shrieks and confusion, and rushed into 
the Forum. The crowd outside caught the 
words that Cesar was dead, and scattered to 
their houses. Antony, guessing that those who 
had killed Cesar would not spare himeelf, hurried 
off into concealment The murderers, bleeding 
some of them from wounds which they had given 
cone another in their eagerness, followed, crying 
that the tyrant was dead, and that Rome was 
free; and the body of the great Cesar was left 
alone in the house where a few weeks before 
Cicero told him that he was so necessary to his 
country that every senator would die before harm 

















should’ reach him Froude, Casar, 
h 2B. 
B.C. 44.—The genius and character of 


Casar.—His rank among great men.—‘ Was 
Cwsar, upon the whole, the greatest of men? 
Dr Beattie once observed, that if that question 
were left to be collected from the suffrages al- 
ready expressed in books, and scattered through- 
out the literature of all nations, the scale would 
be found to have turned prodigiously in Cesar's 
favor, as against any single competitor; and there 
is no doubt whatsoever, tnat even amongst his 
own countrymen, and his own contemporaries, 
the same verdict would have been returned, had 
it been collected upon the famous principle of 
Themistocles, that he should be reputed the first, 
whom the greatest number of rival voices had 
pronounced the second.”—T. De Quincey, The 
Casars, ch. 1.—‘* The founder of the Roman Em- 
pire wasa very great man. With such genius 
and such fortune it is not surprising that he 
should be made an idol. In intellectual stature 
‘he was at least an inch bigher than his fellows, 
which is in itself enough to confound all our 
notions of right and Rtas He had the advan- 
of being a statesman before he was a soldier, 
whereas Napoleon was s soldier before he was a 
statesman. ambition coincided with the ne- 
comity of the world, which required to be held 
together by force; and, therefore, his Empire en- 
dured for four hundred, or, if we include its 
‘Eastern offset, for fourtecn hundred 
that of Napoleon crumbled to pieces in four. 
Bat nnsorupalous,ambition was the root of his 
a ‘was necessary, in fact, to enable 

him to trample down the respect for legality 
Which still other men. To connect 
hin with any "le seems to me impossible. 
¥! ‘rue, as the leader of what 
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the empire which he founded may be called 
democratic But to the gamblers who brought 
their fortunes to that vast hazard table, the 
democratic and aristocratic parties were merely 
rouge and noir. ‘The sorial and political equity, 
the reign of which we desire to see, was, in truti 
unknown to the men of Cwsar’s time It is im- 
possible to believe that there was an essential 
difference of principle between one member of 
the triumvirate and another. The great adven- 
turer had begun by getting deeply into debt, and 
had thus in fact bound himself to overthrow the 
republic. He fomented anarchy to prepare the 
way for his dictatorship He sbrank from no ac- 
complice however tainted, not even from Catiline; 
from no act however profligate or even cruel. 
.. + The noblest feature in Cmsar’s character 
was his clemency But we are reminded that ft 
was ancient, not modern clemency, when we 
find numbered among the signal instances of it 
his having cut the throats of the pirates before 
he hanged them, and his having put to death 
without torture (simplici morte punivit) a slave 
suspected of conspiring against his life. Some 
have gone so far as to speaR of him as the incar- 
nation of humanity. But in the whole history 
of Roman conquest will you find a more ruthless 
conqueror? A million of Gauls we are told a 
ished by the sword Multitudes were sold into 
slavery The extermination of the Eburones 
went to the verge even of ancient licence. The 
eae Vercingetorix, who had fallen into 
esar’s hands under circumstances which would 
have touched any but a depraved heart, was 
kept by him a captive for six years, and butch- 
ered in cold blood on the day of the triumph. 
‘The sentiment of humanity was then undevel- 
oped Be it 80, but then we must not call Cesar 
the incarnation of humanity Vast plans are 
ascribed to Cxsar at the time of his death, and it 
seems to be thought that a world of hopes for 
humasity perished when he fell. But if he had 
lived and acted for another century, what could 
he have done with those moral and political 
materials but found, what he did found, a mili- 
tary and sensualist empire. A multitude of proj- 
ects are attributed to him by writers, who, we 
must remember, are late, and who make him 
ride a fairy charger with feet like the hands of 
aman Some of these projects are ly great, 
such as the codification of the law, and measures 
for the encouragement of intellect and science; 
others are questionable, such as the restoration 
of commercial cities from which commerce had 
departed; others, great works to be accomplished 
by an unlimited command of men and money, 
are the common dreams of every Nebuchadnez- 
zar. . . . Still Cesar was a very ¢ man, and 
he played « dazzling part, as "Af men do'who 








come just at the fall of an old 8: , When 80- 
ciety is as clay in the hands of the potter, and 
found a new system in its place; le the less 





dazzling task of making the new system work, 
by probity and industry, and of restoring the 
shattered allegiance of a people to its institutions, 
descends upon unlaurelled heads. But that the 
men of his time were bound to recognise in him 
& Messiah, to use the phrase of the Kanperoe ot 
the French, and that those who opposed hi 
were Jews crucifying their Messiah is an impres- 
fide" goldwin Smith, ‘The Lost Republicans 
side."— win Smith, it 

Roms n's Mag., April, 1868). 
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Aveo mn: T, Arnold, Hist of the Later Roman 
Commonwealth, ch 9(v' 2)—A Trollope, Life of 
Cicero, v 2, ch’ 8 

B.C, 44,—After Cxsar’s death,—Flight of 
“the Liberators.”—Mark Antony :n power.— 

ival and wise conduct of Czsar’s heir, 
the young Octavius.—The assassins of Caesar 
were not long m discovering that Rome gave no 
applause to thar bloody deed Its first effect 
was a simply stupefying consternation The 
Senators fled — the forum and the streets were 
nearly emptied When Brutus attempted an 
harangue Ins hearers were few and silent In 
gloomy alarm, he made haste, with his associ- 
ates, to take refuge on the heights of the capitol 
During the mght which followcd, a few senators, 
who approved the assnssination — Cicero among. 
the number —chmbed the liJ} and held council 
with them 1n their place of retreat The result 
was & second attempt made, on the following 
day, to rouse public feeling’ m their favor by 
peeches m the forum ‘The demonstration was 
again a failure, and the ‘“‘hberators” as they 
wished to be deemed, returncd with disappoint 
ment to the capitol Meantime, the surviving 
consul who had been Crsar's colleague for the 
ear, M Antonius—known more commonly as 
fark Antony —bad acted with vigor to secure 
power in hisown hands THe bad taken posses 
sion of the great treasure which Crsur lett, and 
had acqmred his papers He had come to a 
secure understanding, moreover, with Lepidus 
Cwesur’s Master of Horse, who controlled a legion 
quartered near by, and’ who really commanded 
the situation, 1f his energy and his abilities had 
been equal to it. Lepidus marched Ins legion 
into the city, and its presence preserved order 
Yet, with all the advantage im their favor, 
neither Antony nor Lepidus took any bold atu: 
tude against Cesar’s murderers On the contrary, 
Antony listened to propositions from them and 
consented, as consul, to call a meeting of the 
Benate for deliberation on their act At that 
meeting he even advocated what might be called 
@ decree of obhvion, so far as concerned the 
striking down of Cwsar, and a confirmation of 
all the acts executed and unexecuted, of the late 
Imperator. These had included the recent ap 
pointment of Brutus, Cassius and other leaders 
among the assassins to high proconsular com- 
mands in th provinces Of course the proposed 
measure was acceptable to them and their 
friends, while Antony, having Cwesar's papers in 
his possession, expected to gain everything from 
it Under cover of the blank confirmation of 
Owsar’s acts, he found in Csesar's papers a 
und of authority for whatever he willed to 
lo, and was accused of forging without hmit 
where the genuine documents failed him At 
the same time, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity that was given to him bye public funeral 
decreed to Cesar, he delivered an artful oration, 
which infunated the people and drove the blood- 
stained ‘‘liberators” in terror from the city. 
But in man: ways Antonius weakened the strong 
ition which his skilful combinations had won 
for him. In his undisguised selfishness he 
secured no friends of his own; he alienated the 
friends of Cesar by his calm indifference to the 
crime of the assassins of Cesar, while he 
harvested for himself the fruits of it; above all, 
he offended and insulted the people by his im- 
pudent appropriation of Cesar's vast of 
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wealth The will of 
been read, and it was Yrnown that he had 
bequeathed three hundred sesterces— nearly £8 
sterling, or $15—to every citizen of Rome 
The heir named to the greeter part of the estate 
was Cesar’s favorite grind Bephew (grandson of 
his younger sister, yi) Calis Octavius, who 
became, by the terms of the will, his adopted son, 
and who was henceforth to bear the name Caius 
Julius Cxsar Octavianus ‘The young heir, then 
but eighteen years of age, was at Apollonia, in 
Mlyria, at the quarters of a considerable force 
which Cesar had assembled there With won 
derful coolness and prudence for his age, he 
declined proposals to lead the army to Rome, for 
the assertion of his nights, but went quietl: 
thither with a few fnends, feeling the public 
pulse ns he journeyed At Rome he demanded 
from Antony the moneys which Cvesar had left, 
but the profligate and reckless consul had spent 
them and would give no account By great ex- 
ertions Octavius raised suflicicnt means on his 
‘own account to pay Cresar s Icgacy to the Roman 
«itizens and thereby he consohdated a popular 
feeling in his own favor, against Antony which 
placed him, at once, m important rivalry with 
the Jaitcr It cnabled lnm presently to share 
the possession of power with Antony and 
Lepidus, in the Second Triumvirate, and, finally, 
to seize the whole sovereignty which Cesar {n- 
tended to bequeath to him —C Merivale, Zisst 
of the Romans, ch 23-24 

Arson G Long, Decline of the Roman Re 
public, 0 5, ch 34 

B C. 44-42.—Destruction of the Liberators. 
—Combination of Antony, Octavius and Lepi- 
dus.—The Second Triumvirate.— Mark An 
tony’s arrangement of peace with the murderers 
of Cesar, on the basis of a confirmation in the 
Senate of all Casar’s acts, gave to Marcus Bru 
tus the government of Macdont, to Decimus 
Brutus that of Cisalpme Gaul and to Cassius 
that of Syna, since Cesar had already named 
them to those several commands before they slew 
lim But Antony succeeded ere long in pro- 
curing decrees from the Senate, transfei face 
donia to lis brother, and Syria to Dolabella A 
little later he obtained a vote of the people giv- 
ing Cisalpine Gaul to himself, and caneciling the 
commission of Decimus Brutus His consular 
term was now near its expiration and he had no 
intention to surrender the power he had enjoyed 
‘An army in northern Italy would afford the sup- 
port which lis plans requircd But, beforo 
those plans were mpe, his position bad grown 
exceedingly precarious The Senate and, the 
people were alike unfriendly to him, and alike 
disposed to advance Octavfas in opposition 
The latter, without office or commission, had 
already, in’ the lawless manner of the time, by 
virtue of the encouragement given to him, col- 
lected an army of several legions under his per- 
sonal banner. Decimus Brutus refused to sur- 
render the government of Gaul, and was supported 
by the best wishes of the Scnate in defying An- 
tony to wrest it from him. The latter now 
faced the situation boldly, and, although two 
legions brought from Epirus went over to Octa- 
vius, he col ‘@ strong force at Adc, 
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slain Imperator had 








marched into Cisalpine Geul and blookad 

Dadian Brutus in Sage {modem 
feantime, new consuls, Hirtius and Panes, 

taken office st Rome, and the Senate, led by 
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Cicero, had declared its hostility to Antony. 
Octavius was called upon to join the new consuls 
with his army, in ing against the late 
consul —now treated as a pub ic enemy, though 
not 80 pronounced. He did so, and two battles 
were fought, on the 19h of April, B. C. 43, at 
Forum Gallordth, and on the 27th of the same 
month under the watls of Mutina, which forced 
Antony to retreat, but which cost Rome the lives 
of both her consuls. Antony retired across the 
Alps and joined his old friend Lepidus in Trans- 
alpine Gaul Octavius declined to follow. In- 
stead of doing so, he sent a military deputation 
to Rome to demand the consulship, and quickly 
followed it with his army when the demand had 
been refused The demonstration proved p 
suasive, and he was elected consul, with his li 
brother for colleague. His next business to 
come to terms with Antony and Lepidus, as 
against the Liberators and their friends. A con- 
ference was arranged, and the three new masters 
of Rome met in October, B. C. 43, on an island 
near Bononia (modern Bologna), constituting 
themselves a commission of three —a trumvirate 
—to settle the affuirs of tae commonwealth 
They framed a formal contract of five years’ 
duration; divided the powers of government be- 
tween themselves; named officials for the sub- 
ordinate places; qud—most serious proceedin; 
of all — prepared a proscription list, as Suila ha 
done, of enemies to be put out of the way It 
‘was an appalling list of 300 senators (the immor- 
tal Cicero at their head) and 2,000 knights 
When the work of massacre in Rome and Italy 
had been done, and when the terrified Senate had 
legalized the self-nssumed title and authority of 
the triumvirs, these turned their attention to the 
Eust, where M Brutus and Cassius had established 
and maintained themselves in power Decimus 
Brutus was already slain, after desertion by his 
army and capture in attempted flight In the 
summer of the year 42 B C., Antony led a divi- 
sion of the joint army of the triumvirate across 
the sea and through Macedonia, followed soon 
after by Octavius with additional forces They 
were met ut Philippi, and there, in two great 
battles, fought with an interval of twenty days 
between, the republic of Rome was finally done 
to death. ‘The battle of Philippi, in the esti- 
mation of the Roman writers, was the most 
memorable conflict in their military annals, The 
numbers engaged on either side far exceed all 
former experience. Eighty thousand legionaries 
alone were counted on the one side, and per- 
haps 120,000 on the other—at least three times 
as many as fought at Pharsalia.” Both Cassius 
and’ Brutus died by their own hands. There 
was no more opposition to the triumvirs, except 
from Sextus Pompeius, last surviver of the fam- 
ily of the great Pompeius, who had created for 
himself at sea a little half-piratical realm, and 
who forced the three to recognize him for a time 
‘48 a fourth power in ihe Roman world. But he, 
too, , B.C. 85. For seven years, from 
B. ©. 43 to B. C. 86, Antony ruled the’ East, 
viusthe West, and Lepidus reigned in Africa. 
—C. Merivale, Hist. of the Romans, ch. 24-28. 
ALso Roman 
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(the Triumvirs), were fought in the summer of 
42 B. C. The battle of Actium, which made 
Octavius —soon to be named Augustus — the 
single master of a now fully founded Empire, 
was fought on the 2d of Sept, BC 31. In 
the interval of eleven years Octavius, govern 
ing Rome, Italy, and tlie provinces of thu West, 
had steadily consolidated and increased his 

wer, gaining the confidence, the favor and the 
fear of his subject people Antony, oppressing 
the East, had consumed his energies and his 
time in dalliance with Cleopatra, and had made 
himself the object of hatred ‘and contempt 
Lepidus, who had Africa for his dominion to 
Dente with, had measured swords with Octavius 
and had been summarily deposed, in the year 
86B C. It was simply @ question of time as to 
when Antony, in his turn, should make room for 
the coming monarch Already, in the year after 
Phihppi, the two sovereign-partners had been at 
the verge of war. Antony's brother and his 
wife, Fulvia, bad raised a revolt in Italy against 
Octavius, and it had been crushed at Perusia, 
before Antony could rouse himself to make a 
movement in support of sit. He did make a 
formidable demonstration at last, but the sol- 
diers of the two rivals compelled them on that 
occasion to patch up a new peace, which was 
accomplished by a treaty negouated at Brun- 
disium and sealed by the marriage of Antony to 
Octavia, sister of Octavius This peace was 
maintained for ten years, while the jealousies 
and animositics of ‘the two potentates grew 
steadily more bitter It came to an end when 
Octavius felt strong enough to defy the superior 
resources, in money, men and ‘ships, which 
Antony held at his command — The preparations 
then made on both sides for the great struggle 
were stupendous and consumed a year It was 
by the determmation of Antony ‘that the war 
assumed chiefly a naval character, but Octavius, 
not Antony, forced the sea fight when it came. 
Ths smaller squadrons sought and attacked the 
swarming fleets of Ezypt and Asia, in the 
Ambracian gulf, where they had been assembled. 
The great battle was fought at the inlet of the 
gulf, off the point. or “‘acte,” of a tongue of 
projecting from the shores of Acarnania, 
on which stood a temple to Apollo, called the 
Actium Hence the name of the battle, The 
cowardly flight of Cleopatra, followed by 
‘Antony, ended the conflict quickly, and the 
Antonian ficet was entirely destroyed. The 
deserted army, on shore, which had idly watched 
the sea-fight, threw down its arms, when the 
flight of Autonius was known. Before Octavius 
pursued his enemy into Egypt and to a des- 
pairmg deuth, he ad other work to do, which 
eccupied him for nearly a yeur, But he was 
already sure of the sole sovereignty that he 
claimed. The date of the battle of Actium “ has 
been formally recorded by historiang as signaliz- 
ing the termiuation of the republic and the com- 
mencement of the Roman monarchy.” —C. 
Merivale, Hist. of the Romans, ch, 28. 

B.C. 31-A. D. 14.—The settlement of the 
Empire by the second Cesar, Octavius, called 
Angnstas “Tis organization of government. 
—‘*Power and repute had away from 
the old forms of the Republic. The whole 
world lay at the feet of the master of many 
legions; it remained only to define the constitu- 
tional forms in which the new forces were to 
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work, But to do this was no easy task, The 
perplexities of his position, the fears and hopes 
that crossed his mind, are thrown into dramatic 
form by the historian Dion Cassius, who brings 
8 scene before our fancy in which Octavianus 
Uiatens to the conflicting counsels of his two 
sat advisers, Agrippa and Mecenas . 
‘here is little doubt that schemes of resignation | 
were at some time discussed by the Emperor and 
by his circle of advisers, It is even possible, 
as the same writer tells us, that he laid before 
the Senators at this time some proposal to leave 
the helm of state and let them guide it as of old. 
.. . The scene, if ever really acted, was but un 
idle comedy. . _. It is more probable that he 
‘was content with some faint show of resistance 
when the Senate heaped their honours on his 
head, as afterwards when, more than once, after 
a ten years’ interval, they solemnly renewed the 
tenure of his power. But we cannot doubt his 
sincerity in one respect —in his wish to avoid 
the kingly title and all the odious associations 
of the same. . . . He shrank also from another 
title, traly Roman in its character, but odious 
since the days of Sulla, and though the popn- 
lah. Gt Itome, wwhon pankeatiuck by: pesllionce 
and famine, ‘lamoured to have him made dictator, 
+. + yet nothing would induce him to bear 
the hateful name. But the name of Cwesur he 
had taken long ago, after his illustrious uncle's 
death, and this became the title first of the 
dynasty and then of the imperial office [sce 
Casar, THe TiTLE]. Besides this he allowed 
himself to be styled Augustus, a name which 
roused no jealonsy and outraged no Roman sen- 
timent, yet vaguely implied some dignity and 
reverence from its ong. association with the 
objects of religion (see Avaustus, THE TrTLx]. 
. .. With this exception he assumed no new 
symbol of monarchic power, but was satistied 
with the old official titles, which, though 
changed with memories of the Republic, yet 
singly corresponded to some side or fragment 
of absolute authority. The first of these was 
Imperator, which served to connect him with 
the army. . . . The title of the tribunician 
power connected the monurch with the interests 
of the lower orders. . . . The Emperor did not, 
indeed, assume the tribunate, but was vested 
with the tribunician power which overshadowed 
the annual holders of the office. It made his 
person sadred. . . . The ‘princeps senatus’ in 
old days had been the foremost senator of his 
time. . . . No one but the Emperor could fill 
this position safely, and he assumed the name 
henceforth to connect him with the Senate, as 
other titles seemed to bind him to the army and 
the people. For the post of Supreme Pontiff, 
Atgustus was content to wait awhile, until it 
by death from the feeble hands of 

pidus. " He then claimed the exclusive tenure 
of the office, and after this time Pontifex 
Maximus was always added to the long list of 
imperial titles. . . .” Besides these titles to which 
he assumed an exclusive right he also filled 
occasionally and for short periods most of the 
tepublican offices of higher rank, both in the 
capital and in the country towns. He took from 
time to time the consular power, with its august 
traditions and imposing ceremonial. The au- 
thority of censor lay ready to his hands when 
® moral reform was to be set on foot, ... or 
when the Senate was to be purged of unworthy | 
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members and the order of equites or knights to 
be reviewed and its dignity consulted. Beyond 
the capital the pro-consular power was vested in 
him without local limitations. . . . The offices 
of state at Rome, meantime, lasted on from the 
Republle to the Empire, unchanged in name, 
and with little seeming change of functions, 
Consuls, Prectors, Questors, Tribunes, and 
ZEdiles rose from the same classes as before, 
and moved for the most part in the same round 
of work, thongh they had lost for ever their 
power of initiative aud real control . . . The: 
were nuw mainly the nominces of Cesar, thoug] 
the forms of popular election were still for a 
time observed. . . The consulship was entirely 
reserved for his nominees, but passed rapidly 
from hand to hand, siuce in order to gratity a 
larger number it was granted at varying intervals 
for a few months only. . . . It was part of the 
policy of Augustus to disturb as little us possible 
the old names and forms of the Republic. . 
But besides these he set up a number of new 
offices, often of more real power, though of 
lower rank . The name prefectus, the 
“préfet’ of modern France, stood in carlier days 
for the deputy of any officer of state char 
speciully to execute some definite work. The 
prefects of Crsar were his servants, named by 
him and responsible to hig, set to discharge 
duties which the old constitution had commonly 
ignored. The prefect of the city had appeared 
in shadowy form under the Repubhe to repre- 
sent the consul in his absence, Augustus felt 
the need, when called away from Rome, to have 
some one there whom be could trust to watch 
the jealous nobles and control the fickle mob. 
His trusticst confidants, Maecenas and Agrippa, 
filled the post, and it became a standing oftice, 
with a growing sphere of competence, overtop- 
ping the magistracies of cartier date. "The pra 
fects of the pretorian cohorts first appeared 
when the Senate formally assigned a body-guard 
to Augustus later in his reign (see PR&TORIAN 
Prarects). ... Next to these in power and im- 
portance came the prefects of the watch—the 
new police force organised by Augustus a8 a 
protection against the dangers of the night, and 
of the corn supplies of Rome, which were always 
an object of especial care on the part of the im- 
perial government, . . . The title ‘ procurator,’ 
which come down to us in the form of 
‘proctor,’ was at first mainly a term of civil law, 
and was used for a financial agent or attorney. 
The officers so called were regarded at the first 
‘as stewards of the Emperor's property or man- 
rs of his private business . . . The agents 
of the Emperor's privy, burs throughout the 
provinces were called by thé same ttle, but 
‘were commonly of higher rank and more repute. 
Such in its bare outlive was the executive of the 
imperial government. We bave next to see 
‘what was the position of the Senate... . U 
was one of the first cares of Augustus to restore 
its credit, At the risk of odium and [geet 
danger he more than once revised the list, and 
purged it of unworthy members, summoning 
eminent provincials in their pluce.... The 





functions also of the Senate were in theory 20- 
larged. . . . But the substance of power end 
independence had passed away from it for aver. 
Matters of great moment were del first, got 
in the Senate House, but in # sort of y 
Council formed by the trusted advisers of the 
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Emperor. . . . If we now turn our thoughts 
from the centre to the provinces we shall find 
that the imperial system brought with it more 
sweeping changes and more real improvement. 
.. . Augustus left to the Senate the nominal 
control of the more pea provinces, which 
needed little military force. . . . The remaining 
countries, called impet rovinces, were ruled 
by generals, called ‘legati,’ or in some few cases 
by proctors only. They held office during the 
good pleasure of their master. . There are 
signs that the imperial provinces were better 
ruled, and that the transference of a country to 
this class from the other was looked upon asa 
real boon, and not as an empty honour Such 
in its chief features was the system of Augustus 
.. » This was his constructive policy, and on 
the value of this creative work his claims to 

reatness must be based "—W W Capes, Roman 

iat: The Early Emre, ch. 1 —* The arrange- 
ment undoubtedly satisfied the requirements of 
the moment. It’ saved, at least in appearance, 
the integrity of the republic, while at the same 
time it recognised and legahsed the authority of 

iy 











the man, who was already by common consent 
‘master of all things’; and this it effected with- 
out any formal alteration of the constitution, 
without the creation of any new office, and by 
means of the old constitutional muchinery of 
senate and assembly. But it was an arrange- 
ment avowedly of an exceptional and temporary 
character The powers voted to Augustus were, 
like those voted to Pompey in 67B C, voted 
only to him, and, with the exception of the 
tribunician power, voted only for a limited time 
No provision was made for the continuance of 
the arrangement, after his death, in favour of 
any other person. And though in fact the pow- 
ers first granted to Augustus were granted in 
turn to each of the long line of Roman Cesars, 
the temporary and provisional cbaracter im: 
pressed upon the ‘principate’ at ite birth clung 
to it throughout When the princeps for the 
time being died or was deposed, it was always 
in theory an open question whether any other 
citizen should be invested with the powers he 
had held. Who the man should be, or how he 
should be chosen, were questions which it was 
left to circumstances to answer, and even the 
wers to be assigued to him were, strictly speak- 
Ing, determined solely by the discretion of the 
senate and people in each case. It is true that 
necessity required thut some one must always be 
selected to fill the position first given to Au- 
Gustus, that accidents, such as kinship by blood 
or adoption to the last emperor, military ability, 
popularity with the soldiers or the senate, de- 
termined the selection, and that usage decided 
that the powers conferred upon the selected per- 
80n should be in the main those conferred upon 
Augustus. But to the last the Roman emperor 
was legally merely a citizen whom the senate 
and people had freely invested with an excep- 
tional authority for special reasons Unlike the 
ordinary sovereiga, he did not inherit a great 
office by an established law of succession, and 
in direct contrast to the modera maxim that ‘the 
king never dies,’ it has been well said thut the 
an ‘principate,’ died with the princes. Of 

the many attempts made to get rid of this ir- 
Tegular, intermittent character, none were com- 
ly successful, and the inconveniences and 
Tesuiting from it are apparent through- 
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out the history of the empire."—H F Pelham, 
Outlines of Roman Hist , bk 5, ch 3 

Aiso IN: W.T Arnold, The Roman System 
of Provincial Adminstration, ch 3—C Meri 
vale, Hist. of the Romans under the Empire, ch. 
80-34 (0. 8-4). 

B.C. 16-15,— Conquest of Rhatia, See 
Kmaria. 

B. C. 12-9.—Campaigns of Drusus in Ger- 
See Genmaxy. B.C 12-9 










Campaigns of Tiberius 
ERMANY. B C 8-A D, 11. 
_—Campaigns of Germaaicus in 
Gervwany A D 14-16 

D. 14-37.—Reign of Tiberius.—Increasin; 
vices and cruelties of his rule.—Campaigns 0} 
Germanicus in Germany.— His death,—The 
Delatores and ther victims, — Malignant 
ascendancy of Seyanus.— The Pretorians 
quartered at Rome.— Augustus had one child 
only, a daughter, Julia, who was brought to him 
by “his second wife Scribonia, but on his last 
marriage, with Livia, divorced wife of Tiberius 
Claudius Nero (divorced by his command), he 
had adopted her two sons,.Tiberius and Drusus. 
He gave his daughter Julia in marriage, first, to 
his nephew, Marcellus, the son of his sister 
Octavia, by ber first husband, C. Marcellus. 
But Marcellus soon died, without offspring, and 
Julia became the spouse of the emperor's friend 
and counsellor, Agrippa, to whom she bore three 
sons, Caius, Lucius, and Agrippa Posthumus {sll 
of whom died before the end of the life of Au- 
gustus), and two daughters. Thus the emperor 
Was left with no male heir in his own family, 
and the imperial succession fell to his adopted 
son Tiberius — the eldest son of his wife Livia 
and of her first husband, Tiberius Claudius Nero. 
‘There were suspicions that Livia had some agency 
in bringing about the several deaths whi 
cleared her son's way to the throne When Au- 
gustus died, Tiberius was ‘‘in his 56th year, or 
at least at the close of the 55th... He had by 
this time acquired a perfect mastery in dissem- 
bhng his lusts, and his mistrust . . . He was 
anxtous to appear as a moral man, while fn secret 
he abandoned himself to lusts and debaucheries 
of every kind .. In accordance with this 
character, Tiberius now played the farce which 
isso admirably but painfully described by Tact- 
tus; he declined accepting the imperium, and 
made the senate beg and intreat hinrto accept it 
for the sake of the public good. In the end 
‘Tiberius yielded, inasmuch as he compelled the 
sennte to obhge him to undertake the govern- 
ment. This painful scene forms the beginning 
of Tacitus’ Annals. The esrly part of his ref 
is marked by insurrections among the troops 
Pannonia and on the Rhine. . . . Drusus [the 
son of Tiberius} quelled the insurrection in Iiyri- 
cum, and Germanicus [the emperor's nephew, son 
of his brother Drusus, who had died in Germany, 
B. C 9], that on the Rhine; but, notwithstand- 
ing this, it was in reality the government that 
was obliged toyield . . . The reign of Tiberius, 
which lasted for 23 years, that is till A. D. 87, is 
by no means rich in events, the early period of 
it only is celebrated for the wars of cus 
in Germany. . . . The war of Germanicus was 
carried into Germany as far as the river Weeer 
[see Germany. A.D. 14-16), and it is surprising 
to see that the Romans thought it no to 
employ such numerous armies against 
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which had no fortified towns. . . . The history 
of his reign after the German wats becomes 
more and more confined to the inferior and to bis 
family. He had an only son, Drusus, by his first 
wife Agnppina, and Germanicus, the son of his 
brother Drusus, was adopted by him. Drusus 
must have been a young man deserving of praise, 
but Germamcus Was the adored darling of the 
Roman people, and with justice: he was the 
worthy son of a worthy father, the hero of the 
German wars... Germanicus had declined the 
sovereignty, which Ins legions had offered to him 
after the death of Augustus, and he remained 
faithful to his adopted father, although he cer- 
tainly could not love him. Tiberius, however, 
had no faith in virtue, because he himself was 
destitute of it, he therefore mstrusted Germani- 
cus,and removed him from his victorious legions.” 
He sent him ‘'to superintend the eastern fron- 
tiers and provinces, On his arrival there he was 
received with the same enthusiasm us at Rome; 
bat he died very soon afterwards, whether by 
8 natural death or by poison is a question upon 
which the ancients themselves are not agreed 
... In the reign of Augustus, any offence 
against the puson of the smperutor had, by 
some law with which we are not further ac 
quainted, been made a ‘crimen majestatis,’ as 
though it had been committed agui 
public itself. This ‘crimen' in its undetned 
character was a fearful thing, for hundreds of 
offences might be made to come within the reach 
of the law concerning it All these deplorable 
cases were tried by the senate, which formed a 
sort of condemning machine set in motion by 
the tyrant, just like the national convention 
under Robesperre ... In the early part of 
‘Tiverius’ reign, thes prosecutions occurred very 
rarely, but there gradually arose a numerous 
class of denouncers (‘delatores’), who made it 
their business to bring to triul any one whom the 
em| r disliked" (see DELATION —DELATORS) 
‘This was after the death of the emperor's mother, 
Livie, whom he feared, and who restrained his 
worst propensities. After her influence was re- 
moved, ‘‘his dark and tyrannical nature got the 
upper hand: the hateful side of his character 
became daily more developed, and bis ouly eu- 
joyment was the indulgence of his detestable 
lust. . . . His only friend was Aclius Sejanus, 
man of equestrian rank... . Hia character 
bore the greatest resemblance to that of his sov- 
ereign, who raised him to the office of praefectus 
praetorio. . . . Seyanus increased the number of 
the practorian coliorts, and persuaded Tiberius 
to concentrate them in the neighbourhood of 
Rome, in the ‘castrum praetorlanum,’ which 
form it were the citadel outside the wall of 
Servius Tullius, but in the midst of the present 
city. ‘The consequences of this measure render 
it one of the most important events in Roman 
history; for the praetorians now became the real 
sovereigns, and occupied a position similar to 
that which the Janissaries obtained in Algeria: 
they determined the fate of the empire until the 
reign of Diocletian [see Pratortan Guanps]. 
+. + The influence of Sejanus over Tiberius in- 
creased every day, and he contrived to inspire 
‘his imperial ‘friend with sufficient confidence to 
go to the island of Caprese. While Tiberius 
‘was there indulging in his lusts, Sejanus re- 
mained at Rome governed as his 
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all of any consequence at Rome; the 
time when Tiberius left the ca ital is the begin- 
ning of the fearful annals of his reign.” The 
tyrannical proceedings of Sejanus ‘continued 
for a number Of years, until at length he himself 
incurred the suspicion of Tiberius,” and was 
put out of the way, ‘But a man worse even 
than he succeeded, this was Mucro, who bad 
none of the great quulitics of Sejaous, but only 
analagous vices... . The butchery’ at Rome 
even increased. . . . Caius Caesar, the son of 
Germanicus, commonly known by the namo of 
Caligula, formed with Macro a connexion of the 
Unsest kind, and promised him the high post of 
‘ praefectus praetonio' if he would assist him in 
geiting nd of the aged monarch. Tiberius was 
at the time severely ill at a villa near cape Mise- 
num. He fell into a state of lethargy, and 
everybody believed him to be dead. He camo 
to life again however; on which he was guffoca- 
ted, or at least his death was accelerated in some 
way, for our accounts differ on this point. Thus 
Tiberius died in the 23d yeur of his reign, A. D. 
87, at the age of 78”—B G Niebuhr, Lect’s on 
the Ihst of Rome, lect 111-112 (v 8) 

Aso IN Tacitus, Annals, bk 1-6 —C Merl- 
vale, Hut of the Romana under the Lmpire, ch. 
42-46 (0 5) 

‘A. D. 37-41.—Reign of Caligula, the first of 
the imperial madmen.— Caius Cusar, son of 
Germamens, owed his mekname, Caligula, to the 
soldiers of his fathers command among whom 
he was a great favorite mm his clildhood — The 
pame was derived from “' Caliga,” a kind of foot 
covering worn by the conmon soldiers, and is 
sometimes translated “Little Boots" “‘ Having 

« sceured the imperial power, he fulblled by 
Ins elevation the wish of the Roman people, I 
may venture to say, of all mankind, for he had 
loug been the object of expectation and desire to 
the greater part of the provincials and solders, 
who had known him when a child, and to the 
whole people of Kome, from their affection for 
the memory of Germanicus, his father, aud com- 
passion for the family almost entirely destroyed, 

. . Immediately op his entering the city, by 
the Joint acclamations of the senate, und ‘peo- 
ple, who broke into the senate house, Tiberius’ 
will was set aside, it having left his other grand- 
son, then a minor, coheir with him; the whole 
government and administration of affairs was 
placed in bis bands, so much to the joy and 
satisfaction of the public that, in Jess than three 
months after, above 160,000 victims are said to 
have been offered in sacrifice. . . . To this ex- 
traordinary love entertained for him by bis 
countrymen was added an uncommon re; 
by foreign nations ... Cwtigula himself in- 
flamed this devotion by practising all the arts 
of popularity. .... He published accounts of 
the proceedings of the government—a practice 
which had been introduced by Augustus, but 
discontinued by Tiberius, He granted the mag- 
istrates a full and free jurisdiction, without any 
appeal to himself, He made a very strict and 
exact review of the Roman knights, but con- 
ducted it with moderation; publicly riving 
of his horse every knight who lay under the 
atigmaof any thing buse and dishonourable. . . - 
He attempted likewise to restore to the peop! 
their anctont right of voting in the of 

He twice distributed 


magistrates... . to the 
people & bounty of 800 sesteroea a man, and 1 
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Sten gave s.eplesdid feast to the senate and the 
eq order, with their wives and children. 
. + He frequently entertained the people with 
stage-playsof various kinds, and in several parts 
of the city, and sometimes by night, when he 
caused the whole city to be lighted... . He 
likewise exhibited a great number of circensian 
games from morning until night; intermixed 
with the hunting of wild beasts from Africa. . . . 
Thus far we have spoken of him as a prince. 
What remains to be said of him bespeake him 
rather a monster than a man... . He was 
strongly inclined to assume the diadem, and 
change the form of government from imperial 
to regal; but being told that he far exceeded the 
grandeur of ings and princes, he began to ar- 
Togate to himself a divine majesty, He ordered 
all the images of the gods which were famous 
either for their beauty or the veneration paid 
them, among which was that of Jupiter Olym- 
pius, to be brought from Greece, that he might 
take the heads off, and put on his own. Having 
continued part of the Pulatium as far as the 
Forum, and the temple of Castor and Pollux 
being converted into a kind of vestibule to his 
house, he often stationed himself between the 
twin brothers, and so presented himself to be 
worshipped by all votaries; some of whom sa- 
luted him by the name of Jupiter Latialis He 
also instituted a temple and priests, with choicest 
victims, in honour of his own divinit: . The 
most opulent persons in the city offered them- 
selves ag candidates for the honour of being his 
priests, and purchased it successively at an im- 
mense price. . . . In the day-time he talked in 
private to Jupiter Capitolinus; one while whis- 
pering to him, and another turning his ear to 
him... . He was unwilling to be thought or 
called the grandson of Agrippa, because of the 
obscurity of his birth... . He said that his 
mother was the fruit of an incestuous commerce 
maintained by Augustus with his daughter Julia. 
. . « He lived in the habit of incest with all bis 
slstera. ... Whether in the marriage of his 
wives, in repudiating them, or retaining them, h 
acted with greater infamy, it is difficult to sa; 
Some senators, “who had borne the highest 
offices in the government, he suffered to run by 
his litter in their togas for soveral miles together, 
and to attend him at supper, sometimes at the 
lead of his couch, sometimes at his feet, with 
napkins. Others of them, after he had privately 
put them to death, he pevertheless continued to 
send for, as if they were still alive, and after a 
few days pretended that they had luid violent 
hands ‘upon themselves. . ... When flesh was 
only to be had at a high price for feeding his 
wild beasts reserved for the spectacles, he 
ordered that criminals should be given them to 
be devoured; and upon inspecting them in a 
Yow, while he stood in the middle of the portico, 
without troubling himself to examine their cases 
he ordered them to be dragged away, from ‘bald- 

te to bald-pate ’ [a proverbial expression, mean- 
ug, without distinction.— Translator's foot-note]. 
+.» After disfiguring many persons of honour- 
Paond rank, by branding them in the face with hot 
irous, he condemned them to the mines, to work 
{n repairing the high-ways or to fight with wild 
beasts; or tying them by the neck and heels, in 
the manner of Taste carried to slaughter, would 














shut them up in cages, or saw them aaunder. 
++. He parents to be present at the 
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execution of their sons. . . . He generally pro- 
longed the sufferings of his victims b: coislng 
them to be inflicted by slight and frequently 
repeated strokes; this being his well-known and 
constant order: ‘Strike go that he may feel 
himself die.’. . . Being incensed at the people's 
applauding a party at the Circension games in 
opposition to him, he exclaimed, ‘I wish the 
Roman people had’ but one neck’. . . He used 
also to complain aloud of the state of the times, 
because it was not rendered remarkable by any 
public calamities . . . He wished for some ter- 
rible slaughter of his troops, a famine, a pesti- 
lence, conflagrations, or an earthquake, Even 
in the midst of his diversions, while gaming or 
feasting, this savage ferocity, both in his lan- 
guage and actions, never forsook him. Persons 
were often put to the torture in his presence, 
whilst he was dining or carousin, A soldier, 
who was an adept in the art of beheading, used 
at such times to take off the heads of prisoners, 








who were brought in for that purpose. . . . He 
never had the least regard either to the chastity 
of his own person, or that of others... . Be- 


sides his incest with his sisters... there was 
hardly any lady of distinction with whom he did 
not make tree . . . Only once in his life did he 
take an active part in military affairs... . He 
resolved upon an expedition into Germany. .. . 
There being no hostilities, he ordered a few Ger- 
mans of his guard to be carried over and pues 
in concealment on the other side of the Rhine, 
and word to be brought him after dinner that an 
enemy was advancing with great impetuosity. 
This being accordingly done, he immediately 
threw himself, with his friends, and a party of 
the pretorian knights, into the adjoining wood, 
where, lopping brauches from the trees, and form: 
ing trophies of them, he returned by torch-light, 
upbraiding those who did not follow him with 
timorousness and cowardice... . At last, as if 
resolved to make war in earnest, he drew up his 
army upon the shore of the ocean, with his 
baliste and other engines of war, and while 
no one could imagine what he intended to do, on 
‘a sudden commanded them to gather up the sea 
shells, und fill their helmets and the folds of their 
dress with them, calling them ‘the spoils of the 
ocean due to the Capitol and the Palatium.’ As 
a monument of his success he raised a lofty 
tower. . . . He was crazy both in body and 
mind, being subject, when a boy, to the falling 
sickness. . . . What most of al! disordered him 
was want of sleep, for he seldom had more than 
three or four hours’ rest in anight; and even then 
his sleep was not sound.”—Suetonius, Lives of 
the Twelve Casars: Caligula (tr. by A. Thomson). 

‘Atso iN: C. Merivale, Hist. of the Romane 
under the Empire, ch. 47-48 (v, 5).—S. Baring- 
Gould, The Tragedy of the Caesars, 0 2. 

‘A. D. 41.—The murder of Caligula.—Eleva- 
tion of Claudius to the throne by the Pretor- 
ians.—Beginning of the domination of the 
soldiery.— If we may believe our accounts, the 
tyrant’s overthrow was due not to abborrence of 
his crimes or indignation at his assaults on the 
Roman liberties, so much as to resentment at a 
plivate affront. Among the indiscretions which 
seem to indicate the partial madness of the 
wretched Caius, was the caprice with which he 
turned from his known foes Lap his personal 
friends and familiars. . . . No one felt himself 
secure, neither the freedmen who attended on 
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his person, nor the guards who watched over his 
safety. Among these last was Cassius Cherea, 
tribune of a pretorian cohort, whose shrill wo- 
man’s voice provoked the merriment of his mas- 
ter, and subjected him to injuijous insinuations. 
Even when he demanded the watchword for the 
night the emperor would insult him with words 
and gestures. Cheerea resolved to wipe out the 
affront in blood He sought Calhstus and others 
.. und organized with them and some of the 
most daring of the nobles a plot against the em- 
peror’s hfe .. The festival of the Palatine 
games was fixed on for carrying the project into 
effect. Four days did Caius preside in the thea- 
tre, surrounded by the frends and guards who 
were sworn to slay him, but stil lacked the 
courage. On the fifth and last, the 24th of 
January 794 [A D 41], feehng indisposed from 
the evening's debauch, he hesitated at first to 
rise. His attendants, however, prevailed on him 
to return once more to the shows, and as he was 
assing through the vaulted passage which led 
rom the palace to the Circus, he inspected a 
choir of noble youths from Asia, who were en- 
gaged to perform upon the stage ... Caius 
was alill engaged in conversation with them 
when Cherea and another tribune, Sabinus, 
made their way to bim the one struck Inm on 
the throat from behind with lus sword, while the 
other was in the act of demanding the watch- 
word. A second blow cleft the tyrant’s jaw. 
He fell, and drawing his limbs together to save 
luis body, still screamed, ‘I live: 1 live!’ while 
the conspirators thronging over him, and crying, 
‘again! again!’ hacked him with thirty wounds 
‘The bearers of his hitter rushed to his assistance 
with their poles, while his body guard of Ger 
mane struck wildly at the assassins, and amongst 
the crowd which surrounded them, killed, it was 
said, more than one senator who had taken no 
part in the affair... When each of the con 
spirators had thrust his weapon into the mangled 
body, and the last shricks of its agony had been 
silenced, they escaped with all speed from the 
corridor in which it lay; but they had made no 
dispositions for what was to follow, and were 
content to leave it to the consuls and senate, 
amazed and unprepared, to decide on the future 
destiny of the republic . . . Some cohorts of 
the city guards accepted the orders ot the con- 
auls, and occupied the public places under their 
direction, At the same time the consuls, Sentius 
Saturninus and Pomponius Secundus, the latter 
of whom had been substituted fcr Caius himself 
only a few days before, convened the senate. 
«. + The first act of the sitting was to issue an 
edict in which the bi hag of Caius was de- 
nounced, and a remission of the most obnoxious 
of his taxes proclaimed, iy ead with the promise 
of a donative to the soldiers. The fathers next 
d to deliberate on the form under which 

the government should be henceforth adminis- 
tered. On this point no settled principles pre- 
vailed. Some were ready to vote that the mem- 
ory of the Cesars should be abolished, their 
temples overthrown, and the free state of the 
8cipios and Catos restored; others contended for 
the continuance of monarchy in another family, 
and among the chiefs of nobility more than one 
candidate sprang up presently to claim it The 
oe Heed late ee the night; pe default 
any other specific arrangement, consuls 
continued to act as the Teaderst the common- 
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wealth. . . . But while the senate deliberated, 
the pretorian rds bad resolved. . Tn the 
confusion which ensuéd on the first news of the 
event, several of their body had flung themselves 
furiously into the palace, and begun to plunder 
its glittering chambers, None dared to offer 
them any opposition, the slaves and freedmen 
fled br concealed themselves One of the in- 
mates, half hidden behind a curtain in an ob- 
scure corner, was dragged forth with brutal 
violence; and great was the intruders’ sur- 
pnse when they recogmsed him as Claudius, 
the long despised und neglected uncle of the 
murdered geaperer He sank at their feet almost 
senseless with terror but the soldiers in their 
wildest mood still respected the blood of the 
Cwsars, and instead of slaying or maltreating 
the supphant, the brother of Germanicus, they 
hailed him, more in jest perhaps than carnest, 
with the title of Imperator, and carned him 
off to theircamp ... In the moraing, when it 
was found that the senate had come to no con- 
clusion, and that the people crowding about its 
place of meeting were urging it with loud crica 
to appoint a single chief, and were actually 
uaming him xs the object of their choice, Clau- 
dius found courage to suffer the preetorians to 
swear allegiance to lnm, and at the same time 
promised them a donative of 15,000 sesterees 
apiece .. The senators assembled once again 
in the temple of Jupiter, but now their numbers 
were reduced to not mote than a hundred, and 
even these met rather to support the pretensions 
of certain of their members, who aspired to the 
empue .. thau to maintain the cause of the 
ancient republic But the formidable array of 
the pretorians, who had issued from ther camp 
into the caty, and the demonstrations of the pop- 
ular will, daunted all partes in the assembly 
. Presently the Urban cohorts passed over, 
their officers and colours, to the opposite 
side All was lost the pretonans, thus rein- 
forced, Jed their hero to the palace, and there 
le commanded the senate to attend upon bim. 
Nothing remained but to obey and pass the de 
cree, Which had now become a formal act of in- 
vestiture, by which the name and honours of 
Imperator were bestowed upon the new chief of 
the commonwealth Such was the first creation 
of an emperor by the military power of the pre- 
torians. . . Surrounded by drawn swords 
Claudius had found courage to face his nephew's 
murderers, and to vindicate his authority to the 
citizens, by a strong measure of retribution, in 
sending Cherea and Lupus, with a few others of 
the blood embrued, to immediate execution. . . - 
Claudius was satisfied with this act of vigour, 
and proceeded, with a moderatiom but little ex- 
pected, to publish an amnesty for all the words 
and acts of the late interregnum. Novertheless 
for thirty days he did not venture to come him- 
self into the Curia . . . The personal fears, in- 
deed, of the new emperor contributed, with a 
kindly and placable disposition, to make him 
anxious to guin his subjects’ good-will by the 
entieness aud urbanity of his deportment. . . . 
fis proclamation of amnesty was followed by 
the pardon of numerous exiles and criminals, 
especially such as were suffering under sentence 
for the crime of majestas. .. . The rpepalariey 
of the new prince, though manifested, ks 10 
his own discretion, by no such grotesque aud 
impious ‘the opening 
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romise of Caius, was certainly not less deeply { 
It. . . . The confidence indeed of the upper 

al after the bitter disappointment they had 
so lately suffered, was not to be so lightly won, 
The senate and knights might view their new 
ruler with indulgence, and hope for the best; 
but they had been too long accustomed to re- 
gard him as proscribed from power by constitu- 
tional unfitness, as imbecile in mind, and which 
was perhaps in their estimation even a worse 
defect, as misshapen and bulf-developed in phys- 
ical form, to anticipate from him a wise or 
vigorous administration. .. . In another rank 
he would have been exposed perhaps in infancy ; 
ns the son of Drusus and Antonia he was per 
mitted to live: but he became from the first an 
object of disgust to his parents, who put him 
generally out of their sight, and left him to 
grow up in the hands of hirelings without judg- 
ment of feeling. . That the judgment of one 
from whom the practical knowledge of men and 
things had been withheld was not equal to his 
learning, and that the infirmities of his body 
affected his powers of decision, his presence of 
mind, and steadfastness of purpose, may easily 
be imagined: nevertheless, it may be allowed 
that in a private station, und anywhere but at 
Rome, Claudius would have passed muster as a 
respectable, und not, perhaps, an useless mem- 
der of society. The opinion which is here given 
of this prince's character may possibly be influ- 
enced in some degree by the study of his counte- 
nance in the numerous busts stil! existing, which 
represent it us one of the most interesting of the 
whole imperial series. If his figure, as we are 
told, was tall and when sitting appeared not 
ungraceful, his face, at least in repose, was emi- 
nently handsome. But it is impossible not to 
remark in it an expression of pain and anxiety 
which forcibly arrests our sympathy. It is the 
face of an honest und well-meaning man, who 
feels himself unequal to the task imposed upon 
him... . There is the expression of fatigue 
both of mind and body, which speaks of mid- 
night watches over books, varied with midnight 
carouses at the imperial table, and the fierce 
caresses of rival mistresses. There is the glunce 
of fear, not of open cnemies, but of pretended 
friends; the reminiscence of wanton blows, aud 
the anticipation of the deadly potion. Above 
all, there is the anxious glance of dependence, 
which seems to cast about for @ model to imitate, 
for ministers to shape a policy, and for satellites 
to execute it. The model Claudius found was 
the policy of the venerated Augustus; but his 
ministers were the most profligate of women, 
and the most selfish of emancipated slaves. . . . 
‘The commencement of the new reign was marked 
by the renewed activity of the armies on the 
frontiers.”"—C, Merivale, Hist, of the Romans 
under the Empire, ch. 48-49 (0. 5). 

aise mm: W. W. Capes, The Early Empire, 


A.D. 42-67.—St, Peter and the Roman 
Church: “The question. See Paracy: Sr. 
Perer ann THe Caurcu At Rome. 

A. D. 43-53.—Conquests of Claudius in Brit- 
RITAIN: A. D, 48-58. 
wives of Claudius, Mes- 

—Their infamous and 
—Murder of the emperor. 
wife of Claudius was 
Messalins, the daughter of his cousin 
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Barbatus Messala, a woman whose name has be- 
come proverbial for infai His most disti 
uished freedmen were the eunuch Posidus; 
‘elix, whom he made porernoe of Judea, and 
who had the fortune w be the husband of three 
queens; and Cellistus, who ictained the power 
which he had acquired under Caius. But far 
superior in point of influence to these were the 
three secretaries (as we may term them), Polyb- 
ius, Narcissus, and Pallas... . The two lust 
were in strict league with Messalina; she only 
sought to gratify her lusts; iy longed for hon- 
ours, power, and wealth... « Their plan, when 
they would have any one put to death, was to 
terrify Claudius... by tales of plots against 
hislife. . . . Slaves and freedmen were admitted 
as witnesses against their masters; and, though 
Claudius had sworn, at his accession, that no 
freeman should be put to the torture, knights 
and senators, citizens and strangers, were tor- 
tured alike. . Méssalina now set no bounds 
to her vicious courses, Not content with bein 
infamous herself, she would have others so; anc 
she actually used to compel ludies to prostitute 
themselves even in the palace, and before the 
eyes of their husbands, whom she rewarded with 
honours aud commands, while she contrived to 
destroy those who would not acquiesce in their 
wives’ dishonour” At length (A. D. 48) she car- 
ried her audacity so fur as to go publicly through 
a ceremony of marriage with one of ber lovers. 
‘This nerved even the weak Claudius to resolution, 
and she was put to death. The emperor then 
married his nicce, Julia Agrippina, the daughter 
of Germanicus. “The woman who had now 
obtained the government of Claudius and the 
Roman empire was of a very different character 
from the abandoned Messalina. The latter had 
nothing noble about her; she was the mere bond- 
slave of lust, and cruel and avaricious only for 
its gratification; but Agrippina was a woman of 
superior mind, though utterly devoid of prinel- 
ple. In her, lust was subservient to ambition; 
it was the desire of power, or the fear of death, 
and not wantonness, that made her submit to 
the incestuous embraces of her brutal brother 
Caius, and to be prostituted to the companions 
of his vices. It was ambition and parental love 
that made her now form an incestuous union with 
her uncle. . . . The great object of Agrippina 
was to exclude Britannicus [the son of Claudius 
by Messalina], and obtain the succession for her 
own son, Neo Domitius, now a boy of twelve 
ears of age. She therefore caused Octavia 
[daughter of Claudius) to be betrothed to him, 
and she had the philosopher Seneca recalled from 
Corsica, whither he had been exiled by the arts 
of Messalina, and committed to him the educa- 
tion of her son, that he might be fitted for em- 
pire. In the following year (51) Claudius, 
yielding | to her influence, adopted him.” But, 
although Britannicus was thrust into the back- 
round and treated with neglect, his feeble 
father began after a time to show signs of affec- 
tion for him, and Agrippina, weary of waiting 
and fearful of discomfiture, caused poison to be 
administered to the old em 
(A. D, 54). ‘The death of 
cealed till all the preparations for the succession 
of Nero should be made, and the fortunate hour 
marked by the astrologers be arrived. He then 
(Oct. 18) issued frem the ... and, being 
cheered by the cohort which was on guard, he 
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mounted s litter and proceeded tothe camp. He 
addressed the soldiers, promising them a dona- 
tive, aud was saluted emperor. The senate and 
provinces acquiesced without a murmur in the 
will of the guards. Claudius was in his 64th 

ear when he was poisoned."—T. Keightley, 

list. of the Roman Lonpire, pe. 1, ch, 5. 

‘Aso in: ©. Merivale, . of the Romans 
under brs Empire, ch, 50 (v. 5).—Tacitus, Annals, 
bk U-1 

A. D. 54-64.—The atrocities of Nero.—The 
murder of his mother.—The burning of the 
city.—"' Nero, .,. was but a variety of the 
same species [as Caligula]. He also was an 
amateur, and an enthusiastic amateur, of mur- 
der. But as this taste, in the most ingenious 
hands, is limited and monotonous in its modes of 
manifestation, it would be tedious to run through 
the long Suetonian roll-call of his peccadilloes in 
this way. One only we shall cite, to illustrate 
the amorous delight with which he pursued any 
murder which happened to be seasoned highly 
to his taste by enormous atrocity, and by almost 
unconquerable difficulty. . . . For certain rea- 
sous of state, us Nero attempied to persuade 
himself, but in reality because no other crime 
had the same attractions of unnatural horror 
about it, he resolved to murder his mother Ag- 
rippina This being settled, the next thing was 
to arrange the mode and the tools. Naturally 
enough, according to the custom then prevalent 
in Rome, he first attempted the thing by poison 
The poison failed. for Agrippina, antictpating 
tricks of this kind, had armed her constitution 
against them, like Mithridates; and daily took 

nt antidotes and prophylactics. Or else 
Renich is more probable) the emperor's agent in 
such purposes, fearing his sudden repentance 
and remorse, ... . had composed a poison of in- 
ferior strength. This had certainly occurred in 
the case of ‘Britannicus, who had thrown off with 
ease the first dose administered to him by Nero,” 
but who was killed by a second more powerful 
tion. “On Agrippina, however, no changes 
the poison, whether of kind or strength, had 
any effect; so that, after various trials, this mode 
of murder was abandoned, and the emperor ad- 
dressed himself to other plans. The first of these 
‘was some curious mechanical device, by which a 
false ceiling was to have been suspended by bolts 
above her bed; and in the middle of the night, the 
bolt being suddenly drawn, a vast weight would 
have descended with # ruinous destruction to all 
below. This scheme, however, taking air from 
the indiscretion of some asaonest te avcomplices, 
reached the ears of Agrippina... . Next, he 
conceived the idea of an artificial ship, which, at 
the touch of a few springs, might fall to 
in deep water. @ ship was pre} 
stationed at a suitable point. But the mai: 
culty remained, which was to persuade the old 
lady to go on board.” By complicated strata- 
gems this was brought about. ‘The emperor 
accompanied her to the place of embarkation, 
‘took a most tender leave of her, and saw her set 
nail, It was that the vessel should get 
into deep water before the experiment could 
made; and with the utmost agitation this pious 
‘son awaited | Grits of the reels, Firion a eo 
sepger reathless into his presence, 
horrified him by the joyful information that bis 
‘mother hed metwith an darming ts 
by the blessing of Heaven, had escaped asfe 
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and sound, and was now on her road to mingle con- 
foetuses, with her affectionate son. The ship, 
it seems, had done ite office; the mechanism had 
played admirably; but who can provide for 
everything? The old lady, it turned out, could 
swim like a duck; and the whole result had 
been to refresh her witha little sca-bathing. 
Here was worshipful intelligence. Could any 
man’s temper be expected to stand such con- 
tinued sieges? . . . Of a man like Nero it could 
not be expected that he should any longer dis- 
semble his disgust, or put up with such repeated 
affronts He rushed upon hia simple congratu- 
lating friend, swore that he had come to murder 
him, and as nobody could have suborned him 
but Agrippina, he ordered her off to instant exe- 
cution. And, unquestionably, if people will not 
be murdered quietly and in @ civil way, they 
must expect that such forbearance is not to con- 
tinue for ever; and obviously have themaclves 
only to blame for any harshness or violence 
which they may have rendered necessary. It is 
singular, and shocking at the same time, to men- 
tion, that, for this atrocity, Nero did absolutely 
receive solemn congratulations from all orders 
of men. With such evidences of base servility 
in the public mind, and of the utter corruption 
which they had sustained in their elementary 
feelings, it is the less astonishing that he should 
have made other experiments upon the pu 
patience, which seem expressly designed tw try 
how much it would support Whether he were 
really the author of the desolating fire which 
consumed Kome for six days and seven nighta 
[A. D 64], and drove the mass of the people into 
the tombs und sepulchres for shelter, is yet a mat- 
ter of some doubt. But one great presumption 
against it, founded on its desperate imprudence, 
as attacking the people in their primary com: 
forts, is considerably weakened by the enormous 
servility of the Romans im the case just stated: 
they who could volunteer congratulations to a son 
for butchering his mother (no matter on what pre- 
tended suspicions), might reasonably be supposed 
incapable of any resistance which required cour- 
age, even in a caso of self-defence or of just re- 
venge, ... The great loss on this memorable 
occasion was in the heraldic andancestral honours 
of the city. Historic Rome then went to wreck 
for ever. Then perished the ‘domus priscorum 
ducum hostilibus ad-huc spoliis adornatw’; the 
“rostral’ palace; the mansion of the Pompeys; 
the Blenheims and the Strathfieldssyes of the 
S8cipios, the Marcelli, the Paulli, and the Casars; 
then perished the aged trophies from Carthag? 
and from Gaul; and, in short, as the historian 
sums up the lamentable desomtion, ‘quidquid 
visendum atque memorabile ex antiquitate du- 
raverat.’ And this of itself might Jead one to 
suspect the emperor's hand as the original agent; 
for by no one act was it possible 80 satirely and 
so suddenly to wean the people from their old 
republican recollections, . . . In any other sense, 
whether for health or for the conveniences of 
polished life, or for architectural magnificence, 
‘there never was a doubt that the Roman péople 
gained infinitely by this conflagration. For, like 
lon, it arose from its ashes with a 

pro} to ite vast oxpansion of wealth and 
pecs: and marble took the place of wood. 
‘ot the moment, however, this event mst bave 
the people as an overwhelming 

calamity. [dt serves to {Hustrate tie passive 
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endurance and timidity of the popular temper, 
and to what extent it might be provoked with 
impunity, that in this state of general irritation 

effervescence Nero absolutely forbade them 
to meddle with the ruins of their own dwellings 
—taking that charge upon himself, with a view 
to the vast wealth which he anticipated from 
mifting tho, rubbish.”—T. De Quincey, The 


Avso mm. Suetonius, Laves of the Twelve Cosars > 
Nero —Tacitus, Annals, 6k 13-16 —S Baring- 
Gould, The Tragedy of the Cactars, + 2 

A. D, 61.—Campaigns of Suetonius Pauli- 
nus in Britain, See Brrrary A D 61 

A.D. 64-68.— The first persecution of 
Christians.—The fitting end of Nero.—‘* Nero 
was 80 secure in his absolutism, he bad hitherto 
found it go impossible to shock the feelings of the 
people or to exhaust the terrified adulation of 
the Senate, that he was usually indifferent to the 
pasquinades which were constantly holding up 
his name to execration and contempt But now 
[after the burning of Rome] he felt that he had 
gone too far, and that lis power would be 
seriously imperilled if he did not succeed in 
diverting the suspicions of the populace. He 
was perfectly aware that when the people in the 
streets cursed those who set fire to the city, they 
meant to curse him If he did not take some 
immediate step he felt that he might perish, as 
Guius [Caligula], bad perished before him,’ by 
the dagger of the assassin It is at ths point 
of his career that Nero becomes a prominent 
figure in the history of the Church It was this 
phase of cruelty which seemed to throw a blood 
red light over his whole character, and led men 
to look on him as the very incarnation of the 
world-power in its most demoniac aspect—as 
worse than the Antiochus Epiphanes of Daniel's 
Apocalypse—as the Man of Sin whom (in 
language figurative, indeed, yet awfully true) 
the Lord should slay with the breath of His 
mouth and destroy with the brightness of His 
coming. For Nero endeavoured to fix the odious 
crime of having destroyed the capital of the 
world upon the most innocent and faithful of his 
subjects—upon the only subjects who offered 
heartfelt prayera_on his behalf —the Roman 
Christians. . . . Why he should have thoughtof 
singling out the Christians, has always been a 
curious problem, for at this point St Luke ends 
the Acts of the Apostles, perhaps purposely 
dropping the curtain, because it would have 
been pefttous and useless to narrate the horrors 
in which the hitherto ncutral or friendly Roman 
Government began to play so disgraceful a part, 
Neither Tacitus, nor Suetonius, nor the Apoc- 
alypec, help us to solve this pasloular problem, 
‘The Christlans had filled no large space in the 
eye of the world. Until the days of Domitian 
we do not hear of a single noble or distinguished 
Person who had joined their ranks... . The 
Slaves and artisans, Jewish and Gentile, who 
formed the Christian community at Rome, had 
never in any wuy come into collision with the 
Roman Government... . That the Christians 
were entirely innocent of the crime charged 
against them was well known both at the time 
and afterwards. But how wae it that Nero 
sought popularity and partly averted the deep 
zage wi ‘was rankling in many hearts against 
himself, by torturing men aud women, on whose 
‘Sgontes be thought that the populace would gaze 
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not only with a stolid indifference, but even with 
fierce satisfaction? Gibbon has conjectured that 
the Christians were confounded with the Jews, 
and that the detestation universally felt for the 
latter fell with double force upon the former 
Christians suffered even more than the Jews be- 
cause of the calumnies so assiduously circulated 
against them, and from what appeared to the an 
cients to be the revolting absurdity of their pe- 
culiar tenets ‘Nero,’ says Tacitus, ‘exposed to 
accusation, and tortnred with the most exquisite 
penalties, a set of men detested for their enor- 
mities, whom the common people called Christians. 
Christus, the founder of this sect, was executed 
durng the reign of Tiberius by the Procurator 
Pontius Pilate, and the deadly superstition, sup- 
pressed for a time, began to burst out once more, 
not only throughout Judaca, where the evil had its 
root, but even in the City, whither from every 
ee all things horrible or shameful are 
rifted, and find their votanes’ The lordly dis- 
dain which prevented Tacitus from making any 
inquiry into the real views and character of the 
Christians, is shown by the fact that he catches 
up the most baseless allegations against them. 
. The masses, he says, called them ‘Chris- 
tuuns,’ and while he almost apologises for stain- 
ing his page with so vulgar an appellation, he 
merely mentions in passing, that, though inno- 
cent of the charge of being turbulent incendiaries, 
on which they were tortured to death, they were 
yet a set of guilty and infamous sectaries, to be 
classed with the lowest dregs of Roman crimi- 
nals But the haughty historian throws no light 
on one difficulty, namely, the circumstances 
which led to the Christians being thus singled 
out The Jews were in no way involved in Ne- 
To’s persecution ‘The Jews were by far the 
deadliest enemies of the Christians, and two per- 
sons of Jewish proclivities were at this time in 
close proximity to the person of the Emperor. 
One was the pantomimist Aliturus, the other was 
Poppaea, the harlot Empress . . If, as seems 
certain, the Jews had it in their power during 
the reign of Nero more or less to shape the 
whisper of the throne, does not historical induc- 
tion drive us to conclude with some confidence 
that the suggestion of the Christians as scape- 
goats and victims came from them?.. . - 
tus tells us that ‘those who confessed were first 
seized, and then on their evidence a huge multi- 
tude were convicted, not so much on the charge 
of incendiarism as for their hatred to mankind.’ 
Compressed and obscure 9s the sentence is, 
Tacitus clearly means to imply by the ‘confes- 
sion’ to which he alludes the confession of 
Christianity; and though he is not sufficiently 
generous to acquit the Christians absolutely of 
all complicity in the great crime, he distinctly 
says that they were made the scapegoats of @ 
general indignation. The phrase—‘a huge 
multitude’—is one of the few existing indica- 
tions of the number of martyrs in the first per- 
secution, and of the number of istians in the 
Roman Church. When the historian says that 
they were convicted on the charge of hatred 
against mankind’ he shows how completely he 
confounds them with the Jews, against whom he 
elsewhere brings the accusation of ‘hostile feel- 
ings towards 
historian adds 
—a sentence which fifi 
cruelty of Nero and the 
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‘ And various forms of mockery were added to 
enhance their dying agonies. Covered with the 
skins of wild beasts, they were doomed to die by 
the mangling of dogs, or by being nailed to 
crosses; or to be set on fire and burnt after twi- 
light by way of nightly illumination. Nero 
oflerod his on gardens for this show, and gave 
a chariot race, mingling with the mob in the 
dress of a charioteer, or actually driving about 
among them, Hence, guilty as the victims were, 
and deserving of the worst punishments, a feel- 
{ng of compassion towards them began to rise, 
as men felt that they were being immolated not 
for any advantage to the commonwealth, but to 
glut the savagery of a single man’ Imagine 
that awful scene, once witnessed by the silent 
obelisk in the square before St Peter's at Rome! 
... Retribution did not linger, and the ven 
geance fell at once on the guilty Emperor and 
the guilty city The air was full ot prodigies 
‘There were terrible storms, the plague wrought 
fearful ravages Rumours spread from lip to 
lip Men spoke of monstrous births; of deaths 
by lightning under strange circumstances, of a 
brazen statue of Nero melted by the flash, of 
places struck by the brand of heaven in fourteen 
regions of the city; of sudden darkenings of the 
sun. A hurricane devastated Campama, comets 
blazed im the heavens, earthquakes shook the 
ground. On all sides ‘wore the traces of deep 
‘uneasiness und superstitious terror. Toall these 
portents, which were accepted as true by Chris 
tians as well as by Pagans, the Christians would 
give a specially terrible significance... . In 
spite of the shocking servility with which alike 
the Senate and the people had welcomed him 
back to the city with shouts of triumph, Nero 
felt that the air of Rome was heavy with curses 
against his name. He withdrew to Nuples, aud 
was at supper there on March 19, A D 68, the 
anniversary of his mother’s murder, when he 
heard that the first note of revolt had been 
sounded by the brave C. Julius Vindex, Prefect 
of Farther Gaul, He was so far from being dis- 
turbed by the news, that he showed a secret iy 
at the thought that he could now order Gaul to 
be plunder For eight days be took no notice 
of the matter... . At last, when he heard that 
Virginius Rufus had also rebelled in Germany, 
and Galba ia Spain, he became aware of the des- 

rate nature of his position. On receiving this 
intelligence he fainted yay and remained for 
some time unconscious. fe continued, indeed, 
his grossness and frivolity, but the wildest and 
flercest schemes chased each other through his 
melodramatic brain. Meanwhile he found 
that the palace had been deserted by his guards, 
and that his attendants had robbed his chamber 
even of the golden box in which he bad stored 
his poison. Rushing out, as though to drown 
himself in the Tiber, he changed his mind, and 
begged for some quiet hiding-place in which to 
col his thoughts. The freedman Phaon 
offered him a lowly villa about four miles from 
the city. Barefooted, and with a faded coat 
thrown over his tunic, he hid his head and face 
in a kerchief, and rode away with only four at- 
tendants. . . . There is no need to dwell on the 
miserable spectacle of his end, perhaps the mean- 
est and most pusillanimous which has ever been 
recorded. The poor wretch who, without a 
pang, had caused so many brave Romans and 20 
Mmauy innocent Christians to be murdered, could 
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not summon up resolution to die... Mean- 
while a courier arrived for Phaon. Nero snat 
his Sespetaiion out of his hand, and read that the 
Senate decided that he should be punished 
in the ancestral fashion as a public enemy. 
Asking what the ancestral fashion was, he was 
informed that he would be stripped naked and 
scourged to death with rods, with his head 
thrust into a fork. Horrified at this, he seized 
two daggers, and after theatrically tying their 
edges, sheathed them again, with the excuse 
that the fatal moment had not yet arrived! Then 
he bade Sporus begin to sing ‘his funeral song, 
and begged some one to show him how to die. 
. . . The sound of horses’ hoofs then broke on 
his cars, and, venting one more Greek quotation, 
he held the dagger to his throat Tt was driven 
home by Epaphroditus, one of his literary slaves. 
So died the lust of the Cmsurs! “And as 
Robespierre wus lamented by his landlady, so 
even Nero was tenderly buried by two nurses 
who had known him in the exquisite beauty of 
his engaging childhood, and by Acte, who had 
inspired his youth with'a genurue love "—F. W. 
Farrar, The arly Days of Christianity, bk, 1, 











ch 4 

Arso ms. T. W Alles, The Formation of 
Chrutendom, ch 10(i 2) 

A. D. 6 —End of the Julian line.—The 
“Twelve Czsars" and their successors.—A 


logical classification.—‘‘1u the sixth Cacsar 
(Nero] termmated the Julian line The three next 
princes in the succession were personally uuinter 
esting, and, with aslight reserve in tavor of Otho, 
. were even brutal in the tenor of their lives 
and monstrous; besides thut the eatreme brevity 
of their several reigus (all three, taken congunetly, 
having held the supreme power for no more than 
twelve months and twenty days) dismisses them 
from all effectual station or right to a separate 
notice in the line of Caesars Coming to the 
tenth in the succession, Vespasian, and his two 
sons, Titus and Domitian, who make up the list 
of the twelve Caesars, as they are usually called, 
we find matter for deeper pohtical meditation 
and subjects of curious research But these em- 
perors would be more properly classed with the 
five who succeed them— Nerva, Trajan, Had- 
rian, and the two Antonines, after whom comes 
the oune raffian, Commodus, another Caligula 
or Nero, from whose short and infamous rei 
Gibbon takes up his tale of the decline of the 
empire. And this classification would probably 
have prevailed, had not the very curious work of 
Suetonius, whose own life and period of observa- 
tion determined the series and cycle of his sub- 
jects, led toa different distribution. But as it is 
evident that, in the succession of the first twelve 
Caesars, the six latter have no connection what- 
ever by descent, collaterally, or otherwise, with 
the six first, it would be a more logical distribu- 
tion to combine them according to the fortunes 
of the state itself, and the succession of its eg 
perity through the several stages of sp! ir, 
jeclension, revivel, and decay. Under 
this arrangement, the first seventeen would be 
long to the first stage; lus would open 
the second; Aurelian down to or 
iustalos would brig ‘up the melancholy rs” 
lus w. y 
—T. De , Th oh, 8. 
A, D. 69.—Revolt of 


the tensder 
Batavians: A. D, 
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A. D, 69.—Galba, Otho, Vitellius.—Vespa- 
aian.—The Vitellian conflict—On the over- 
throw and death of Nero, June, A. D. 68, the vet- 
eran soldier Galba, Prociaimad imperator by his 
legions in Spain, and accepted by the Roman sen- 
ate, mounted the imperial throne. His brief reign 
‘was terminated in January of the following year 
by a sudden revolt of the pretorian guard, inst!- 
gated by Salvius Otho, one of the profligate fa. 
vorites of Nero, who had betrayed his former pa- 
tron and was disappointed in the results Galba 
was slain and Otho made emperor, to reign, in his 
turn, fora brief term of three months Revolt 
against Otho was quick to show itsclf in the 

rovinces, east and west. The legions on the 
Biting set up a rival emperor, in the person of 
their commander, Aulus Vitcllius, whose single 
talent was in gluttony, and who had earned by his 
vices the favor of four beastly rulers, from Ti- 
berius to Nero, in succession. Gaul having de- 
clared in his favor, Vitellius sent forward two 
armies by different routes into Italy Otho met 
them, with such forces as he could gather, at 
Bedriacum, between Verona and Cremona, and 
suffered there a defeat which he accepted as 
decisive. Ile slew himself, and Vitellius made 
his way to Rome without’ further opposition, 
permitiing his soldiers to plunder the country 
as they advanced But the armies of the east 
were not disposed to accept an emperor by the 
election of the armies of the west, and they, 
too, put forward a candidate for the purple. 
Their choice was better guided, for it full on 
the sturdy soldier, Titus Flavius Vespasianus, 
then commanding in Judea, The advance coips 
of the forces supporting Vespasian (called * T'la- 
vians,'* or “ Flavianites”) entered Cisalpine Gaul 
from Ulyricum_in the autumn of 69, and en- 
countered the Vitelhans at Bedmacum, on the 
same field where the latter had defeated the 
Othonians a few wecks before we Vitellians 
were defeated. Cremona, a flourishing Koman 
colony, which capitulated to the conquerors, 
was perfidiously given up to a merciless soldiery 
and totally destroyed,— one temple, alone, cscap- 
ing. Vitellius, in despair, showed an eagerness 
to resign the throne, and negotiated his resigua- 
tion with a brother of Vespasion, residing in 
Rome. But the mob of fugitive Vitellian sol- 
diers which had collected in the capital inter- 
posed violently to prevent this abdication. Fla- 
vius Sabinus—the brother of Vespasiai took 
refuge, with his supporters, in the Capitolium, 
or temple of Jupiter, on the Cupitoline Hill, 
But the sacred precincts were stormed by the 
Vitellian mob, the Capitol—the august sanctu- 
ary of Rome— was burned and Sabinus was 
slain, The army which had won the victory for 
Vespasian at Bedriacum, commanded by Anto- 
nius Primus, soon appeared at the gates of the 
city, to avenge this outrage, The unorganized 

er. 











force which attempted opposition was driven 
pelore ie in swarse di odors a rae 

ured into Rome together, slaughter- 
ng and being slaughtered in the streets, The 
rabble of the city joined in the bloody hunt, and 
in the plundering that went with it. ‘Rome 
had seen the conflicts of armed men in the 
Streets under Sulla and Ciuma, but never before 
Such a mixture of levity and ferocity.” 
Vitellius was among the slain, his brief reign 
suding on the Sist of December, A.D. 69. Ves- 
Pasian waa still in the east, and did not enter 
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Rome until the summer of the following year 
—Tacitus, History, bk 1-8. 

Axso in: C. Merivale, Hist. of the Romans, ch. 
D. 70.—Siege and destruction of Jerusa- 

itus, See Juws- A. 1D. 66-70 

A. -—The Flavian family.—Vespa- 
sian, Titus, and Domitian. — ‘ Unfortunatel 
Tacitus fails us... at this pomt, and this 
time completely. Nothing hus been saved of his 
‘Histories’ from the middie of the year 70, and 
we find ourselves reduced to the mere biogra- 
phies of Suetonius, to the fragments of Dion, to 
the abridgments of Aurelius Victor and Eutro- 
pius The majestic stream from which we have 
drawn and which flowed with brimming banks 
is now only a meagre thread of water Of all 
the emperors Vespusian is the one who loses the 
most by this, for he was, says S Augustine, a 
very good prince aud very worthy of being be- 
loved. He came into power at an age when one 
18 no longer given to change, at 60 years. He 
had never been fond of gaming or debauchery, 
and he maintained his health hy a frugal dict, 
even passing one day every month without eat- 
ig His life was simple and laborious. . . . 
He had no Ingher aim than to establish order in 
the state and in the finances, but he accom- 
plished this, and if his principate, like all the 
others, made no preparations for the future, it 
did much for the present It was a restorative 
reign, the effects of which were felt for several 
generations; this service is as valuable as the 
most brilliant victories. Following the example 
of the second Juhus, the first of the Flavians re- 
solved to seek in the senate the support of his 
government This assembly, debased by so 
many years of tyranny, needed as much as it 
chd a century before to be submitted to a severe 
revision. . . Vespastan acted with resolution. 
Invested with the ttle of censor in 73, with 
Ins son Titus for colleague, he struck from the 
rolls of the two orders the members deemed un- 
worthy, replaced them by the most distinguished 
persons of the Empire, and, by virtue of his 
powers as sovereign pontiff,’ raised several of 
them to the patriciate. A thousand Italian or 
provincial families came to be added to the 200 
aristocratic families which had survived, and 
constituted with these the higher Roman society, 
from which the candidates for all civil, military, 
und religious functions were taken... . This 
aristocracy, borrowed by Vespasian from the 
provincial cities, where it had been trained to 
public affairs, where it had acquired a taste for 
economy, simplicity, and order, brought into 
Rome pure morals. .". . It will furnish the great 
‘emperors of the second century, the skilled lieu- 
tenants who will second them, and senators who 
will hereafter conspire only at long intervals, 
.. . To the senate, thus renewed and become 
the true representation of the Empire, Vespasian 
submitted all important matters. . . . Suetonius 
renders him this testimony, that it would be 
difficult to cite a single individual unjustly pun- 
ished in his reign, at least unless it were in his 











absence or without bis knowl He loved to 
dis] justice himself inthe Forum. . . . The 
ley who had made and unmade five em- 


e 

in two rs, were no longer attentive to 
The ancient diacipline, He brought, 
to it, . . . The morals of the times were bad; 
did more than the laws to reform them— he 
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good examples. . . . Augustus had raised two 
re to Peace; Bh eres built a temple to her, 
in which he deposited the most precious spoils of 
Jerusalem; and... the old general closed, for 
the sixth time, the doors of the temple of Janus. 
He built a forum surrounded by colonnades, in 
addition to those already existing, and com- 
menced, in the midst of the city, the vast amphi- 
theatre, a mountain of stone, of which three- 
fourths remain standing to day. . . . A colossal 
statue raised near by for Nero, but which Ves- 
pasian consecrated to the Sun, gave it its name, 
the Coliseum... . We have no knowledge of 
the wars of Vespasian, except that three times in 
the year 71 he assumed the title of ‘imperator,’ 
and three times again the following year. But 
when we see him making Cappadocia an imperial 
proconsular province with numerous garrisons to 
check the incursions which desolated nd, to- 
wards the Danube, extending his influence over 
the barbarians even beyond the Borysthenes; 
when we read in Tacitus that Velleda, the proph- 
etess of the Bructeri, wag at that time brought 
acaptive to Rome; that Cerialis vanquished the 
Brigautes and Frontinus the Silures, we must 
believe that Vespasian made a vigorous effort 
along the whole line of his outposts to impress 
upon foreign nations respect for the Roman 
mame, ... Here is the secret of that severe 
economy which appearcd to the prodigal and 
light-minded a shameful stinginess. . . . Ves- 
ian... was 69 years old, and was at bis 
ttle house in the territory of Reate when he felt 
the approach of death. ‘I fee) that I am becom- 

ing a god,’ he said to those around him, laughin, 
im advance athisapotheosis . . . ‘Anemperor, 
he said, ‘ought to die standing.” He attempted 
to rise and expired in this effort, on the 28rd of 
June, 79. ‘The first plebeian emperor has had no 
historian, but a few words of his biographer 
suffice for his renown. ‘rem publicam stabilivit 
et ornavit,’ ‘by him the State was strengthened 
and glorified.”. . . Vespasian being dead, Titus 
assumed the title of Augustus. . . . His father 
had prepared him for this by taking him as as- 
sociate in the Empire; he had given to him the 
title of Cwsar, the censorship, the tribunitian 
power, the prefecture of the pretorium, and 
seven consulates. Coming into power at the age 
of maturity, rich in experience aud satiated with 
pisures by his very excesses, he had henceforth 
ut one passion, that of the public welfare. At 
the outset he dismissed his boon companions; in 
his father’s lifetime he had already sacrificed to 
an prejudices his tender sentiments for the 
Jewish queen Berenice, whom he had sent back 
to the Kast. In ating possession of the supreme 
epee he declared that he would keep his 
pure from blood, and he kept his word: 
no one under his reign peated bras orders.” 
‘It was during the short reign of Titus that Her- 
culaneum an pope were overwhelmed by an 
seupecn, of Vesuvius (Au; 28, A. D. 79), 
while other calamities afflicted Italy. “‘Pesti- 
lence carried off thousands 0F penis even in 
Rome [see Puacur: A. D. 78-5 ; and at last a 
conflagration, which raged three days, consumed 
once more the Capitol, the library of Augustus, 
and Pompey’s theatre. To Campania Titus sent 
anen of consular rank with lar; soos of money, 

and he devoted to the relief of the survivors 
‘that had fallen to the treasury 
Of those who hed perished in the 
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ter without leaving heirs, At Rome he took 
upon himself the work of repairing everything. 
snd to provide the requisite funds be sold tl 
furniture of the imperial palace... . This relgn 
lasted only 26 months, from the 28rd of June, 
A. D 79, to the 18th of September, A. D. 81. 
As Titus was about to visit ils paternal estate in 
the Sabine territory he was seized by « violent 
fever, which soon Jeft no hope of his recovery, 
There is a report that he partly opened the cur- 
tains of his litter and gazed at the sky with eyea 
full of tears aud reproaches ‘Why,’ he ox- 
claimed, ‘must I die so soon? In all my life I 
have, however, but one thing to repent.’ What 
was this? No one knows.” Titus was succeeded 
by his brother Domitian, then thirty years dld. 
“The youth of Donutian had been worthy of the 
times of Nero, and he hud wearied his father and 
brother by his intrigues, Nevertheless he was 
sober, to the eatent of taking but one meal 
a day, and he had a taste for military exercises, 
for study and poetry, especially since the eleva- 
tion of his family. Vespusian had granted him 
honours, but no power, and, at the death of 
Titus, he had vnly the titles of Cwsar and Prince 
of the Youth In his hurry to seize at last that 
Empire so long coveted, he abandoned bis dying 
brother to rush to Rome, to the camp of the pre- 
torians —. . On the day of their coronation there 
are few bad princes. Almost all begin well, but, 
in despotic monarchies, the majority end badly, 
particularly when the reigns are of long duration. 
. . Domitian reigned 15 years, one qn longer 
than Nero, and his reign reproduced the same 
story: at first a wise government, then every ex- 
ces, Happily the excesses did’ not come till 
late... . Fully as vain as the son of Agrippina, 
Domitian heaped every title upon his own 
head and decreed deitcation to himself. His 
edicts stated: ‘Our lord and our god ordains, 
’ ‘The new god did not scorn vulgar honours 
. . . He was consul 17 times, and 22 times did 
he have himself proclaimed ‘ imperator’ for vic- 
tories that had not al been gained. He re- 
called Nero too by his fondness for shows and 
for building. . . . There were several wars un- 
der Domitian, all detensive eacepting the expedi- 
tion against the Catti (see Cnarti}, which was 
only a great civil measure to drive away the hos- 
tile marauders from the frontier. If Pliny the 
Younger and Tacitus are to be believed, these 
wars were like those which Caligula waged: 
Domitian’s victories were defeat ‘is captives, 
urchased slaves; his triumphs, audacious falae- 
woods, Suetonius is not a0 severe. mn 
tian’s cruelty Sppesrel especially, and perhaps 
we should say only, after the revolt of a person 
of high rank, Antonius Saturninus, who pre- 
tended to be a descendant of the triumvyir. . . . 
He was in command of two legions in Germany 
whom he incited to revolt, and he called the Ger- 
mans to his aid, An unexpected thaw stop} 
this tribe on the right bank of the Rhine, w! 
Maximus, feb of Aqul- 
o ite shore. 


























tan! erpabed Antonis od ogee 8, 
+.» This revolt must lon; 

yin racer Oran ae 

t cruel we 

Siate of constant’ alarm terrified 
him, every man seemed to him an 
occurrence was an omen of evil.” 

Eeoglneed y3 terror for three when 
his ge were realized, and he was 
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murdered by his own attendants, September 18, 
A. ma 96.—V. Duruy, Hist. of Rome, ch. 71-78 
(o 4). 

c ALs0 mt: Suetonius, Lives of the Twelve Cosa: 
Verpasian, Titus, Domitian.—C. Merivale, Hist. 
of the Romans under the Hmpire, ch. 51-60 


(o. &7). 
A. s of Agricola in 





D. 78-84.—Campaign: 
Britain. "Bee Britain: A. D, 78-84. 

A. D. 96-138. — Brief reign of Nerva.— 
Adoption and succession of Trajan.—His per- 
secution of Christians.—His conquests beyond 
the Danube and in the east.—Hadrian's re- 
linquishment of them.—‘'On the same day on 
which Domitian was assassinated, M. Cocceius 
Nerva was proclaimed Emperor by the Pree 
torians, and confirmed by the people. He owed 
his elevation principally to Petronius, Prefect of 
the Pretoriuns, and Parthenius, chamberlain to 
the late Emperor. He was of Cretan origin, and 
anat.ve of Narni in Umbria, and consequently 
the first Emperor who was not of Italian ot 
. . . He was prudent, upright, generous, and of 
a gentle temper, but a feeble frame and weak 
constitution, added to the burden of 64 years, 
rendered him too reserved, timid, and irresolute 
for the arduous duties of a sovercign prince. . . . 
The tolerant and reforming administration of the 
new Emperor soon became popular Rome 
breathed again after the bloody tyranny under 
which she had been trampled to the dust. The 
perjured ‘delator’ was threatened with the 
severest penalties The treacherous slave who 
had denounced his master was put to death 
Exiles returned to their native cities, and again 
enjoyed their confiscated possessions. . . . 
termined to administer the government for the 
benefit of the Roman people, he (Nerva) turned 
his attention to the question of finance, and 
to the burdensome taxation which was the 
fruit of the extravagance of his predecessors. 
. .» He diminished the enormous sums which 
were lavished upon shows and spectacles, and 
reduced, as far a3 was possible, his personal and 
household expenses... . It Was not probable 
that an Emperor of so weak and yielding a char- 
acter, notwithstanding his good qualities as a 
foe and # statesman, would be acceptable to a 
liceatious and dominant soldiery. ut a few 
months had elapsed when a conspiracy was 
organized against him by Calpurnius Crassus, 
It was, however, discovered; and the ringleader, 
having confessed his crime, experienced the Em- 
peror's usual generosity, being only punished by 
banishment to Tarentum. . . . Meanwhile the 
Pretorians, led on by Alianus Carperius, who 
had been their Prefect under Domitian, besieged 
Nerva in his palace, with cries of vengeance 
upon the sssacdins of his predecessor, murdered 
Petronius and Parthenius, and compelled the 
timid Emperor public'y to express his approba- 
tion of the deed, and to testify his obligation to 
them for wreaking wesneence on the guilty. 
. +. Nerva was iw declining years, and, taught 
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areas be died of a fit of ague which brought 
on fever, at Ss gardens of Ballust, after o reign 
of sixteen months, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age (A. D. 98]... . The choice which Nerva 
had made proved & fortunate one. M. Ulpius 
Nerva "Trajanus was a Spaniard, a native ot 
Ttalica, near Beville . . . He was of an ancient 
and distinguished family, and his father had 
filled the office of consul" ‘Although a foreigner, 
he was a Roman in habits, sympathies, and 
language; for the south of Spain hud become so 
completely Roman that the inhabitants gencrally 
spoke Latin. When a young man he had dis- 
tinguished himself in a war against the Pur- 
thians.... At the time of his adoption by 
Nerva he was in command of a powerful army 
in Lower Germany, his head-quartera being ut 
Cologne. He was iu the prime of life, possessed 
of a robust constitution, a commanding figure, 
and a majestic countenance. Ho was a perfect 
soldier, by taste and education, and was endowed 
ith ail the qualities of a general... . He was! 
rict disciplinarian,-but he knew all his vet- 
erans, spoke to them by their names, and never 
let a gallant action pass unrewarded, .. . The 
news of Nerva’s death waa conveyed to him at 
Cologne by his cousin Hadrian, where he immé- 
diately received the imperial ‘power. During 
the first year of his reign he remained with the 
army in’ Germany, engaged in establishing the 
discipline of the troops and in inspiring them 
with a love of their duty. . . . The ensuing year 
he made his entry into Rome on foot, together 
with his empress, Pompeia Plotina, whose amia- 
bility and estimable character contributed much 
to the popularity of her husband. Her conduct, 
together with that of his sister, Marciana, exer- 
cised a most beneficial influence upon Roman 60- 
ciety. They were the first ladies of the imperial 
court who by their example checked the shame- 
Jess licentiousness which had long prevailed 
amongst women of the higher classes... . The 
tastes and habits of his former life led to a 
change in the peaceful policy which had so long 
prevailed. The first war in which he was en- 
gaged was with the Dacians, who inhabited the 
country beyond the Danube [see Dacia: A. D. 
102-106]... . A few years of peace ensued, 
which Trajan endured with patient reluctance; 
and many great public works undertaken during 
the interval show his genius for civil as well ag 
for military administration... . But his pres- 
ence was soon required in the East, and ho joy- 
fully hailed the opportunity thus offered him for 
gaining fresh laurels, The real object of this 
expedition was ambition — the pretext, that Exe- 
darius, or Exodares, king of Armenia, had re- 
ceived the crown from the king of Parthia, in- 
stead of from the paapene of Rome, as Tiridates 
had from the hands of Nero. For this insult he 
demanded satisfaction. Chosroes, the king of 
Parthia, at first treated his message with con- 
tempt; but afterwards, seeing that war was im- 
minent, he sent ambassadors with presents to 
meet Trajan at Athens, and to announce to him 
‘the deposition of Exedariu id to entreat him 
to confer the crown of Armenia upon Parthama- 
siris, or Parthamaspes Trajan received the 
ambassadors coldly, told them that he was on 
his march to Syria, and would there act as he 
thought fit. Accordingly he crossed into Asia, 
and marched by way of Cilicia, Syria, and Se- 
Jeucla to Antioch. “The condemnation of the 
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martyr bishop St. Ignatius marked his stay in 
that city [A. D. 115]. It seems strange thxt the 
persecution of the Christians should have met 
‘with countenance and support from an emperor 
like Trajan; but the fact is, the Roman mind 
could not. separate the Christian from the Jew. 
‘The religious distinction was beneath their 
notice; they contemplated the former merely as 
a sect of the latter The Roman party in Asis 
wero persuaded that the Jews were meditating 
and preparing for insurrection; and the rebel- 
lions of this and the ensuing reign proved that 
their apprehensions were not unrvasonable. 
Hence, at Antioch, the imperial influence was on 
the side of persecution; and hence when Pliny, 
the gentle governor of Pontus and Bithynia, 
wrote to Trajan for instructions respecting the 
Christians in his province, his ‘rescript’ spoke 
of Christianity as a dangerous superstition, and 
enjoined the punishment of its professors if dis- 
covered. although he would not have them 
sought for Having received the voluntary sub- 
mission of Abgarus, prince of Osrhoene in Mes- 
opotamia, he marched against Armenia. Par- 
thamasiris, who had assumed the royal state, 
laid his diadem at his feet, in the hopes that he 
would return it to him as Nero had to Tiridates, 
Trajan claimed his kingdom as a province of the 
Roman people, and the unfortunate monarch 
lost his life in'a useless struggle for his crown. 
This was the commencement of his triumphs: he 
received the voluntary submission of the kings 
of Iberia, Sarmatia, the Bosphorus, Colchis, Al 
bania; and he assigned kings to most of the 
barbarous tribes that inhabited the coast of the 
Euxine. Still he proceeded on his career of con- 
quest. He chastised the king of Adiabene, who 
had bebaved to him with treachery, and took 
possession of his dominions, subjugated the rest 
of Mesopotamia, constructed a bridge of boats 
over the Tigris, and commenced a canal to unite 
the two great rivers of Assyria. His course of 
conquest was resistless; he captured Seleucia, 
earned the title of Parthicus by taking Ctesiphon, 
the capital of Parthia [A D. 116], imposed a 
tribute on Mesopotamia, and reduced Assyria to 
the condition of a Roman province. He returned 
to winter at Antioch, which was in the same 
winter almost destroyed by an earthquake. 
Trajan escaped tarough a window, not without 
Personal injury. . . , The river Tigris bore the 
victorious Emperor from the scene of his con- 
geet down to the Persian Gulf; he subjugated 

rabia Felix, and, like a second Alexander, was 
meditating and even making preparations for an 
invasion of India by sea; but his ambitious de- 
signs were frustrated by troubles nearer at hand. 
Some of the conquered nations revolted, and his 
garrisons were either expelled or put to the 
sword. He sent his generals to crush the rebels; 
one of them, Maximus, was conquered and slain; 
the other, Lusius Quietus, gained considerable 
advantages and was made governor of Palestine, 
which had begun to be in a state of insurrection 
{eee Jaws: A. D. 116]. He himself marched to 
punish the revolted (Saracens), whose 
city was called Atra, in Mesopotamia... » 
‘Trajan laid siege to it, but was obliged to raise 
the siege with great loss. Soon after this he was 
seized With illness. . . . Leaving his army there- 


governor of Syria, he embarked for Rome at the 
earnest solicitation of the Senate, On arriving 
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at Selinus in Cilicia (afterwards nimed Trajan. 
opolis), he was seized with diarrheen, and ex, 

in the twentieth eat of his reign [August, A. D. 
117]. . . . He died childless, and it is said had 
not intended to nominate a successor, following 
dn this the example of Alexander. Hadrian 
‘owed his adoption to Plotina. . . . Dio post- 
tively asserts that she concealed her husband's 
death for some days, and that the letter inform- 
ing the Senate of his last intentions was signed 
by her, and not by Trajan. Hadrian received 
the despatches declaring his adoption on the 6th 
of August, and those announcing Trajan’s death 
two days ‘afterwards... AS soon as he was 
proclaimed Emperor at Antioch, he sent an 
apologetic despatch to the Senate requestin, 
their assent w bis election; the army, be said, 
had chosen him without waiting for their sanc- 
tion, lest the Republic should remain without a 
prince. The confirmation which he asked for 
‘was immediately granted . . The state of Ro- 
man affairs was at this moment a very critical 
one, and did not permit the new Emperor to 
leave the East. Emboldened by the news of 
‘Trajan’s illness, the conquered Parthians had re- 
yolted and achieved some great successes; Sar- 
matia on the north, Mauritania, Egypt, and 
Syria on the south, were already in n state of in- 
surrection, The far-sighted prudence of Ha- 
drian led to fear that the empire was not un- 
likely to fall to picces by its own weight, and 
that the Euphrates was its best boundary. It 
was doubtless a great sacrifice to surrender all 
the rich and populous provinces beyond that 
river which had been gaincd by tho arms of bis 
predecessor. It was no coward fear or mean 
envy of Trajan which prompted Hadrian, but he 
wisely felt that it was worth any price to pur- 
chase peace and security. Accordingly he with- 
drew the Roman armies from Armenia, Assyria 
and Mesopotamia, constituted the former of these 
an independent kingdom, surrendered the two 
latter to the Parthians, and restored their de- 
posed king Chosroes to his throne .. . After 
taking these measures for establishing peace in 
the Eust, he left Catilius Severus governor of 
Syria, and returned by way of Illyria to Rome, 
where he arrived the following’ year... . A 
restless curiosity, which was one of the principal 
features in his character, would not permit him 
to remain inactive at Rome; he determined to 
make @ personal survey of every province 
throughout his vast dominions, and for this rea- 
son he is so frequently represented on medals a8 
the Roman Hercules, Ie commenced bis travels 
with Gaul, thence he proceeded to Germany, 
where he established order and discipline 
amongst the Roman forces, and then crowsed over 
to Britain. . . . It would be uninteresting to 
give a mere catalogue of tbe countries which he 
Visited during the ensuing ten years of his reign. 
In the fifteenth winter of it he arrived in Egypt, 
and rebuilt the tomb of Pom py the Great at 
Pelusium. Thence he proceeded to Alexandria 
which was at that period the university of the 
world. ... He had scarcely passed Shrough 
Syria when the Jews revolted, and continued in 
arms for three years (see Jews: A. D, 180-184]. 
. . - Hadrian spent the winter at Athens, where 
he gratified his architectural taste by completing 
the temple of Jupiter Ol 
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of pleasure and of weak and delicate health, 
totally unfit for his new position... . Age and 
disease had now so altered his (Hadrian's) char- 
acter that he became luxurious, self-indulgent, 
suspicious, and even cruel Verus did got live 
two years, and the Emperor then adopted Titus 
Antoninus, on condition that he should in his 
turn adopt M. Annius Verus, afterwards called 
M. Aurelius, and the son of Aurelius Verus " 
Hadrian’s malady ‘now became insupportably 
painful, bis temper savage even to madness, and 
many Jives of senators and others were sacrificed 
to his fury. His sufferings were so excruciating 
that he was always begging his attendants to 
put him to death. At last he went to Baie, 
where, setting at defiance the prescriptions of 
his physicians, he ate and drank what he pleased 
Death, therefore, soon put a period to Ins suffer- 
ings, in the sixty-third year of his age and the 
twenty-first of his restless reign [A° D. 138) 
Antoninus was present at lus death, his corpse 
was burnt at Puteoli (Pozzuoli), and his ashes de- 
posited in the mausoleum (moles Hadriant) which 
he had himself built, and which is now the Castle 
of St Angelo "—R’ W. Browne, Lhst, of Rome 
fron A D %, ch 1-2. 

Atso is C. Merivale, Ihst of the Romans 
under the Empire, ch. 63-66 (r 7) —T_ Arnold 
and others, List of the Roman Empire (Eneyclop 
Metropolitana), ch 4% 

. D. 138-180.—The Antonines.—Antoninus 
Pius.— Marcus Aurelius.—‘*On the death of 
Hadrian in AD, 138, Antoninus Pius succeeded 
to the throne, and, in accordance with the late 
Emperor's conditions, adopted Marcus Aurelius 
and Lucius Commodus Marcus had been be- 
trothed at the age of 15 to the sister of Lucius 
Commodus, but the new Emperor broke off the 
engagement, and betrothed him instead to his 
daughter Faustina The martinge, however, 
was not celebrated till seven years afterwards, 
A D. 146, The long reign of Antoninus Pius is 
one of those happy periods that have no history 
An almost unbroken peace reigned ut home and 
abroad. Taxes were lightened, calamities re- 
heved informers discouraged , confiscations were 
rare, plots and executions were almost unknown, 
Throughout the whole extent of his vast domain 
the people loved and valued their Emperor, and 
the Emperor's one aim was to further the happi- 
ness of his people He, too, like Aurelius, had 
learnt that what was good for the bee was good 
for the hive. - He disliked war, did not value 
the military title of Imperator, and never deigned 
to accept a triumph. With this wiso and emi- 
nent prince, who was as amiable in his  pri- 
vate relations as he was admirable in the discharge 
of his public duties, Marcus Aurelius spent the 
mig ee of his life. . . . There was not a 
shade of jealonar between them; each was the 
friend and adviser of the other, and, so far from 
Tegarding his destined heir with suspicion, the 
Emperor gave him the designation ‘ Cwsar,” and 
heaped upon him all the honours of the Roman 
commonwealth. It was in vain that the whisper 
of malignant tongues attempted to shake this 
mutual confidence, . . . In the year 161, when 

was now 40 years old, Antoninus Pius, 
who had reached the age of 75. caught a fever 
at Lerium, Feelin, his end was near, he 
moned his fi and the chief men of Rome 
bedside, and there (without saying a word 
it his other adopted son, who is generally 
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known by the name of Lucius Verus) solemnly 
recommended Marcus to them as his successor; 
and then, giving to the captain of the guard the 
watchword of ‘Equanimity,’ as though his 
earthly task wasover he ordered to be transferred 
to the bedroom of Marcus the little golden statue 
of Fortune, which was kept in the private 
chamber of ‘the Emperors as an omen of public 
prosperity. The very first act of the new Em- 
peror was one of splendid generosity, namely, 
the admission of his adoptive brother Lucius 
Verus into the fullest participation of imperial 
honours : The admission of Lucius Verus 
to a share of the Empire was due to the innate 
modesty of Marcus As he was a devoted 
student, and carcd less for manly exercises, in 
which Verus excelled, he thought that his adop- 
tive brother would be a better and more useful 
gencral than himself, and that he could best 
serve the State by retaining the civil administra- 
tion, and entrusting to his brother the manage- 
ment of war Veius, however, as soon as he 
got away from the immediate influence and en- 
nobling society of Marcus, broke loose from all 
decency, and showed himself to be a weak and 
worthless personage . . . Two things only can 
hie said in his favour; the one, that, though de- 
praved, he was wholly free from cruelty; and 
the other, that he had ihe good sense to submit 
himself entirely to Ins brother. . . . Marcus had 
a large family by Faustina, and iu the first year 
of his reign his wife bore twins, of whom the 
one who survived became the wicked and de- 
tested EmperorCommodus As though the birth 
of such a Child were im itself an omen of ruin, 
a storm of calamity began at once to burst over 
the long tranquil State. An inundation of the 
Tiber « caused a distress which ended in 
wide spread famine. Men's minds were terrified 
by earthquakes, by the burning of cities, and by 
plagues of noxious msects. To these miseries, 
which the Emperors did their best to alleviate, 
was added the horror of wars and rumours of 
wars, The Parthians, under their king Vologe- 
ses, defeated and all but destroyed a Roman 
army, and devastated with impunity the Roman 
province of Syria. The wild tribes of the Catti 
burst over Germany with fire and sword; and 
the news from Britain was full of insurrection and 
tumult Such were the elements of trouble and 
discord which overshadowed the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius from its very beginning down to its 
weary close, As the Parthian war was the most 
important of the three, Verus was sent to quell 
it, and but for the ability of his generals— the 

reatest of whom was Avidius Cassius— would 

ave ruined irretrievably the fortunes of the 
Empire. These generals, however, vindicated 
the majesty of the Roman name [A’ D, 165-166 
—see Paniuta], and Verus returned in triumph, 
bringing back with him from the East the seeda 
of a terrible pestilence which devastated the 
whole Empire Toce Pragux: A. D, 78-266] and 
by which, on the outbreak of fresh wars, Verus 
himself was carried off at Aquileia. . . . Marcus 
‘was now the undisputed lord of the Roman 
world. . .. But this imperial elevation kindled 
no glow of pride or self-satisfaction in his meek 
and chastened nature. He regarded himself as 
being in fact the servant of all... . He was 
one of those who held that nothing should be 
done hastily, and that few crimes were worse 
than the waste of time. It is to such views and 
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such habits that we owe the composition of his 
works, His ‘Meditations’ were written amid 
the painful self-denial and distracting anxieties 
of his wars with the Quadi and the manni 
[A, D. 163-180,—see BARMATIAN AND Manco- 
MANNIAN Wars OF Marcus AuRELtus], and he 
was the author of other works which unhappily 
have perished Perhaps of all the Jost treasures 
of antiquity there are few which we should feel 
& greater wish to recover than the lost autobiog- 
muphy of this wisest of Emperors and holiest of 
Paguon men... The Court was to Marcus a 
burden, he tells us himself that Philosophy was 
his mother, Empire only his stepmother, it was 
only his repose in the one that rendered even tol 
erable to him the burdens of the other . . . The 
most celebrated event of the war [with the 
Quadi] took place in a great victory... . which 
he wou in A.D 174, and which was attributed by 
the Christians to what is known as the ‘ Miracle 
of the Thundering Legion’ [see THuxpERine 
Lxaton). To the gentle heart of Marcus 
all war, even when accompanied with victories, 
was eminently distusteful, and in such painful 
apd ungenial occupations no small part of his 
Ife was passed. . . . 1t was his uubiappy, destiny 
not to have trodden out the embers of this (the 
Barmatian}] war before he was burdened with 
another far more painful and formidable This 
‘was the revolt of Avidius Cassius, a general of 
the old blunt Roman type, whom, in spite of 
some ominous warnings, Marcus both loved and 
trusted The ingratitude displayed by such a 
man caused Marcus the deepest anguish; but he 
was saved from all dangerous consequences by 
the wide-spread affection which he bad inspired 
by his virtuous reign The very soldiers of the 
rebellious general fell away from him, and, after 
he had been a nominal Emperor for only three 
months and six days, he was assassinated by 
some of his own officers. . . . Marcus travelled 
through the provinces which had favoured the 
cause of Avidius Cassius, and treated them all 
with the most complete and indulgent forbear- 
ance... . During this journey of pacification, 
he lost his wife Faustina, who died suddenly in 
one of the valleys of Mount Taurus. History 
.. . has assigned to Faustina a character of the 
darkest infamy, and it has even been made a 
charge against Aurelius that he overlooked or 
condoned her offences. . . . No doubt Faustina 
‘was unworthy of her husband; but surely it is 
the glory and not the shame of ‘a noble nature to 
be averse from jealousy and suspicion. . . . 
‘Marcus Aurelius cruelly persecuted the Chris- 
tians,’ Let us briefly consider this charge. . . . 
Marcus in his * Meditations‘ alludes to the Chris- 
tians once only, and then it is to make s passin 
complaint of the indifference to death, whic 
appeared to him, as it appeared to Epictetus, to 
arise, not from any noble principles, but from 
mere obstinacy and perversity. ‘Fast he shared 
,,the profound dislike with which Christians were 
garded is very probable, That he was a cold- 
ooded and virulent persecutor is utterly unlike 
his whole character. . . . The true state of the 
case seems to have been this: The deep calami- 
ties in which during the whole reign of Marcus 
Empire was involved, cau wide-spread 
stress, and roused into peculiar fury the feel- 
ings of the peaviatiale against men whose athe- 
ism (for they considered it to be) had kindled 
he anger of the gods... . Marcus, whom ap- 
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pealed to, simply Tet the sxisting law take {te 
course. . . . The mai joma pisceln Gaul 
and Asia Minor, not in ‘he persecu- 
tion of the churches in Lyons and Vienne hap- 
pened in A.D. 177, Shortly after this period 
'resh wars recalled the Emperor to the North. 
. . « He was worn out with the toils, trials and 
travels of his long and weary life. He sunk 
under mental anxicties and bodily fatigues, and 
after a brief illness died in Pannonia, either at 
Vienna or at Sirmium, on March 17, A D 180, 
in the 58th bia of his age and the 20th of his 
reign "—F Farrar, Seekers after God: Mar- 
cus Aurelius,—‘‘Oue moment, thanks to him, 
the world was governed by the best and greatest 
man of his age. Frightful decadences followed; 
but the little casket which contained the 
‘Thoughts’ on the banks of the Granicus was 
saved. From it came forth that incomparable 
book in which Epictetus was surpassed, that 
Evangel of those who believe not in the super- 
natural, which has not been comprehended until 
our day. Veritable, eternal Evangel, the book 
of ‘Thoughts,’ which will never grow old, be- 
cause it asserts no dogma "—E Renan, English 
Conferences: Marcus Aurelius 

‘ALso 1x: W. W Capes, The Age of the Anto- 
nines —C Merivale, Hist of the Romans under 
the Empire, ch 67-68 (2. 7) —P B Watson, Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus —G. Long, Thoughts of 
the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoninus, introd, 

A. D. 180-192.—The reign of Commodus.— 
“If a man were called to fix the period in the 
history of the world during which the condition 
of the human race was most heppy and prosper- 
ous, he would, without hesitation, name that 
which elapsed from the death of Domitian to the 
accession of Commodus The vast extent of the 
Roman empire was governed by absolute power, 
under the guidance of virtue and wisdom The 
armies were restrained by the firm but gentle hand 
of four successive emperors whose characters and 
authority commanded involuntary respect... . 
It has been objected to Marcus, that he sacrificed 
the happiness of millions to a fond partiality for 
a wortdess boy, and that he chose a successor 
in his own family rather than in the republic. 
Nothing, however, was neglected by the anxious 
father, and by the men of virtue and Jearning 
whom be summoned to his assistance, to exp: 
the narrow mind of young Commodus, to gortect 
his growing vices, and to render him worthy of 
the throne for which he was designed... . "The 
beloved son of Marcus succeeded to his father, 
amidst the acclamations of the senate and armies; 
and when he ascended the throne, the happy 
youth saw round him neither competitdr to re- 
move, nor enemies to punish «In this calm ele- 
vated station it was surely natural that he should 
prefer the love of mankind to theirdetestation, the 
mild glories of his five predecessors to the igno- 
minious fate of Nero and Domitian. Yet A 
modus was not, a8 he has been represented, a 
tiger born with an insatiate thirst of human blood, 
and capable, from his infancy, of the most in- 
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forms, and even the spirit, of the old administra- 
tion were maintained by those faithful counsel- 
lors to whom Marcus had recommended his son, 
and for whose wisdom and integrity Commodus 
still entertained a reluctant esteem. The youn, 
prince and his profligate favorites revelled in all 
the license of soverstan wer; but his hands 
were yet unstained with blood; and he had even 
displayed a generosity of sentiment, which might 
aps have ripe into solid virtue A fatal 
fret lent decided his fluctuating character. One 
evening, a8 the emperor was returning to the 
palace through a dark and narrow portico in the 
amphithestre, an assassin, who waited his pas- 
sage, rushed upon him with a drawn sword, 
loudly exclaiming, ‘The senate sends you this’ 
‘Phe menace prevented the deed, the assassin was 
seized by the guards, and immediately revealed 
the suthors of the conspirac: It had been 
formed, not in the State, but within the walls of 
the palace. . . . But the words of the assassin 
sunk deep into the mind of Commodus, and left 
an indelible impression of fear and hatred against 
the whole body of the senute. Those whom he 
had dreaded us importunate ministers he now 
suspected as secret enemies. The Delators, a 
race of men discouraged, and almostextinguished, 
under the former reigns, again became formida- 
dle as soon es they discovered that the emperor 
was desirous of finding disaffection and treason 
in the senate . . . Suspicion was equivalent to 
proof, trial to condemnation The caecution of 
‘a considerable senator was attended with the 
death of all who might lament or revenge his 
fate; and when Commodns had once tasted 
human blood, he became incapable of pity or re 
morse... Pestilence and famine contributed 
to fill up the measure of the calamities of Rome 
.. . His cruelty proved at last fatal to himself 
He had shed with impunity the noblest blood of 
Rome: he perished as soon as he was dreaded by 
his own domestics. Marcia, his favorite con- 
cubine, Eclectus, his chamberlain, and Letus, 
his Pretorian prefect, alarmed by the fate of 
their companions and predecessors, resolved to 
prevent the destruction which every hour hun; 
over their heads, either from the mad caprice of 
the tyrant, or the sudden indignation of the peo- 
le. ” Marcia acized the occasion of presenting 
raught of wine to her lover, after he had fa- 
tig himself with hunting some wild beasts, 
Commodus retired to sleep, but whilst he was 
Ysboring with the effects of poison and drunken- 
nese, @ robust youth, by profession a wrestlcr, 
entered his chamber, and Naren him without 
Tesistance” (December 81, A D. 192)—-E Gib- 
Hg Decline and Fall of the Roman Hmpire, ch 


Axso m: J. B. L. Crevier, Hist. of the Roman 
8, bk. 21 (2. 7). 

A. D. 192-284,—From Commodus to Diocle- 
tian.—Twenty-three Emperors in the Century. 
—Thirteen murdered by their own soldiers or 
servants. — Successful wars of Severus, Au- 
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rel id Probus.—On the murder of Com- 
modus, “‘ Helvius Pertinax, the prefect of the 
city, a man of virtue, was placed on the throne 


the conspirators, who would fain justify their 
in the eyes of the world, and their choice 
by senate. But the Pretor- 
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was, therefore, speedily deprived of throne and 
Hfe. Preetorisn insolence now attained {ts height. 
Regardless of the dignity and honour of the em- 
ire, they set it up to auction. The highest 
jidder,was @ senator, named Didius Julianus 
(March, 198]. . . . The legions disdained to re- 
ceive an em) r from the seguests Those of 
Britain proclaimed their genera! Clodius A}binus, 
those of Asia, Pescennius Niger; the Pannonian 
legions, Septimius Severus. This last was a 
man of bravery and conduct: by valour and 
stratagem he successively vanquished his rivals 
[eeteating Albinus in an obstinate battle at* 
‘ons, A. D. 197, and finishing the subjugation 
of his rivals in the east by reducing Byzantium 
after a siege of three rear. He maintained the 
superionty of the Roman arma against the Par- 
thians and Caledonians [see Britain: A. D. 208- 
211) His reign was vigorous and advantageous 
to the state; but he wanted cither the courage 
or the power to fully repress the license and in- 
subordination of the soldiery Severus left the 
empire [A D 211] to his two sons. Caracalla, 
the elder, a prince of violent and untamable pas- 
sions, disdained to share empire with any. He 
murdered lis brother and colleague, the more 
gentle Geta, and put to death all who ventured 
to disapprove of the deed A restless ferocity 
distinguished the character of Caracalla. he was 
ever at war, now on the banks of the Rhine, 
now on those of the Euphrates. His martial im- 
petuosity daunted his enemies, his reckless 
cruelty terrified his subjects... During a 
Parthian war Caracalla gave offence to Macri- 
nus, the commander of his body-guard, who 
murdered him [A D 217] Macrinus seized the 
empire, but had not power to hot@ it, He and 
his son Diadumemanus [after defeat in battle at 
Imme, near Antioch] . . were put to dea’ a by 
the army, who proclaimed a supposed son ifs 
actually a second cousin] of their beloved - 
calla. This youth was named Elagabalus, and 
was priest of the Sun in the temple of Emesa, in 
Syria. Every vice stained the character of this li- 
centious effeminate youth, whose name is become 
proverbial for sensilal indulgence: he possessed 
no redeeming quality, had no friend, and waa 
put to death by his own guards, who, vicious 
as they were themselves, detested vice in him. 
Alexander Severus, cousin to Elegabalus, but 
of a totally oj pee character, aucceeded that 
vicious ince D 222] All’ estimable quali- 
ties were united in the noble and accomplished 
Alexander, . . . The love of learning and virtue 
did not in him smother military skill and valour; 
he checked the martial hordes of Germany, an¢ 
led the Roman cagles to victory against the Sas- 
sanides, who had displaced the Arsacides in the 
dominion over Persia, and revived the claims of 
the house of Cyrus over Anterior Asia, Alex- 
ander, victorious in war, beloved by his subjects, 
deemed he might venture on introducing more 
regular discipline into the army. The attempt 
was fatal, and the amiable monarch lost his 
in the mutiny that resulted [A. D. 285]. 
mip, a soldier, originally a Thracian shep) 
stinguished by his prodigious size, strength 
and appet ‘a stranger to all civic virtues and 
all civic rules, rude, brutal, cruel, and ferocious, 
seated himself on the throne of the noble and 
virtuous prince, in whose murder he had been 
the chief agent. At Rome, the senate conferred 
the vacant dignity on Gordian, a noble, wealthy 
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and virtuous senulor, and on his son of the same 
name, avaliantand spirited youth. Butscarcely 
were they recognized when the son fell in an en- 
ment, und the father slew himself [A. D. 
Ss), ‘Maximin was now rapidly marching to- 
wards Rome, full of rage and fury. Despair 
vo courage to the senate; they nominated 
Balbinus. and Pupieous [Maximus Pupienus], 
one to direct the internal, the other the exter- 
nal affairs. Maximin had advanced as far as 
Aquileia [which he besieged without success}, 
when his horrible cruelties caused an insurrec- 
tion agamst him, and he and his son, an amiable 
youth, were murdered [A. D. 288]. The army 
was not, however, willing to acquiesce in the 
claim of the senate to appoint an emperor. 
Civil war was on the point of breaking out 
[and Balbinus and Pupienus were massacred by 
the Pretorians}], when the conflicting parties 
agreed in the person of the third Gordian, a 
boy of but thirteen years of age [A. D. 
Gordian III. was... chiefly guided by his 
father-in-law, Misitheus, who induced him to 
engage in war against the Persians. In the war, 
Gordian displayed a courage worthy of any of 
his predecessors; but he shared what was now 
bevome the usual fate of a Rouianemperor. fle 
was murdered by Phi the captain of his 
guard [A. D. 244]. Di an Arabian by birth, 
originally a captain of freebooters, seized on the 
purple of his murdered sovereign Two rivals 
arose and contended with him for the prize, but 
accomplished nothing A third competitor, De- 
jus, the commander of the army of the Danube, 
~SbBsted snd slew him nese Verona [A. D. 249]! 
During the reign of Philip, Rome attained her 
thousandth year "—T. Keightley, Outlines of 
Hist. (Lardner's Cabinet Cyclop), pt 1, ch. 9.— 
“ Decius is memorable as the first emperor who 
attempted to extirpate the Christian religion by 
@ general persecution of its professors. His 
edicts are lost; but the records of the time ex- 
hibit a departure from the system which had 
been usually observed by enemies of the church 
since the days of Trajan. ‘fhe authorities now 
sought out Christians, the legal order as to 
accusations was neglected; accusers ran no risk, 
and popular clamour was admitted instead of 
formal information. The long enjoyment of 
Resce dad told unfavourably on the church. . . . 
hen, as Origen had foretold, a new season of 
trial came, the effects of the general relaxation 
were sadly displayed. On being summoned, in 
obedience to the emperor's edict, to appear and 
offer sacrifice, multitudes of Christians in every 
clty rushed to the forum. . . . It seemed, says 
St. Cyprian, as if they had Jong been eager to 
find an opportunity for disowning their fuith. 
‘The persecution was especially directed against 
hops and clergy. Among its victims were 
Fabian of Rome, Babylas of Antioch, and Alex- 
ander of Jerusalem; while in the lines of other 
eminent men (as Cyprian, Origen, Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, and Dionysius of Alexundria) the pe- 
wiod is marked by exile or other sufferings. The 
chief object, however, was not to inflict death on 
the Christians, but to force them to recantation. 
‘With this view they were subjected to tortures, 
imprisonment and want of food; and under such 
trials the constancy of many gave way. Many 
juntary banishment; among 
these was Paul, o young man of Alexandria, 
‘who took up his abode in the desert of the The- 
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baid, and is-celebrated as the first Christian her- 
mit.”—J. C. bertson, Hist. of the Christian 
Church, bk. 1, ch. 6 (v. 1).—"This persecution [of 
Decius] was interrupted by an invasion of 
Goths, who, for the first time, crossed the Dan- 
ube in considerable numbers, and devastated 
Mesia [see Gorns: A. D, 244-251). Decius 
marched against them, and guinea some impor- 
tant advantages: but in his last battle, chargin 
into the midst of the enemy to avenge the deat 
of his son, he was overpowered and slain (A. D. 
251). A great number of the Romans, thus de- 
prived of their leader, fell victims to the barba- 
rians; the sui vivors, grateful for the protection 
afforded them by the legions of Gal, who 
commanded in the neighbourhood, proclaimed 
that general emperor, Gallus concluded a dis- 
honourable peace with the Goths, and renewed 
the persecutions of the Christians. His dastardly 
conduct provoked general resentment; the pro- 
vincial armies revolted, but the most dangerous 
insurrection was that headed by ASmilianus, who 
was proclaimed emperor in Masia. He led his 
forces into Italy, and the hostile armies met at, 
Interamna (Terni); but just as an engagement 
was about to commence, Gallus was murdered 
by his own soldiers (A 1) 258), and 2Smilianus 
proclaimed emperor In three months mili- 
anus himself met a similar fate, the army having 
chosen Valerian, the governor of Gaul, 10 the 
sovereignty ~ Valerian, though now sixty years 
of age, possessed powers that might have revived 
the sinking fortunes of the empire, which was 
now invaded on all sides. The Goths, who had 
formed a powerful monarchy on the lower Dan- 
ube and the northern coasts of the Black Sea, ex- 
tended their territories to the Borysthenes (Dnvi- 
per) and Tanais (Don) they ravaged Masia, 
Thrace and Macedon; while their fleets . . . dev- 
astated the coasts both of the European and 
Asiatic provinces [see GotHs: A. D. 258-267], 
The great confederation of the Franks became 
formidable on the lower Rhine [see Fuanxs: 
‘A. D. 258], and not less dangerous was that of 
the Allemanni on the upper part of that river. 
The Carpians and Sarmatians laid Masia waste; 
while the Persians plundered Syria, Cappadocia, 
and Cilicia, Gallienus, the emperor's son, whom. 
Valerian had chosen for his colleague, and Aure- 
lian, destined to succeed him in the empire, 
gained several victories over the Germanic 
tribes; while Valerian marched in person against 
the Scythians and Persians, who had invaded 
Asia, “He gained a victory over the former in 
Anatolia, but, Jmpradently passing the Euphra- 
tes, he was surrounded by Sapor's army near 
Edessa . . . and was forced to surrender at dis- 
cretion (A. D. 259) [see Pansta: A. D. 226-627] 
During nine years Valerian langufshed in hop®- 
leas captivity, the object of acorn and insult to 
his brutal conqueror, while no effort was made 
for his liberation by his unnatural son. Gallieny 
succeeded to the throne. . . . At the moment. 
his accession, the barbarians, encouraged by the 
cepeirey of Valerian, invaded the empire on all 
sides, Italy itself was invaded by the Germans 
fee Atemannt: A. D. 259), who advanced to 
enna, but they were forced to retire by the 
emperor. Gallienus, after this exertion, sunk 
into complete inactivity ; his indolence ronsed a 
host of competitors for ie apie in Be ° 
ent provinces, commonly called ‘ thisty 
rusits,’ though the number of pretenders did not 
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exceed 19... . Far the most remarkable of 
them was Odenatus, who assumed the purple at 
Palmyra, gained several great victories over the 
Persians, and besieged Sapor in Ctesiphon. . . . 
But this great man was murdered by some of his 
own fam! ly; he was succeeded by his wife, the 
celebrated Zenobia, who took the title of Queen 
of the East. Gallienus did not long survive him; 
he was murdered while besieging Aureolus, one 
of his rivals, in Mediolanum (Milan); but before 
his death he transmitted his rights to Claudius, 
a general of greut reputation (A. D. 268) Most 
of the other tyrants had previously fallen in 
battle or by assassination Marcus Aurelius 
Claudius, having conquered his only rival, Au- 
reolus, marched against the Germans and Goths, 
whom he routed with great slaughter (see Goris. 
A. D. 268-270]. He then prepared to march 
‘against Zenobia, who had conquered Egypt, 
but a pestilence broke out in his army, and the 
emperor himself was one of its victims (A. D 
270). . . . His brother was clected emperor by 
acclamation; but in 17 days he so displeused the 
army, by attempting to revive the ancient disci- 
pline, thut he was deposed and murdered. Au- 
relian, a native of Sirmium in Pannonia, was 
chosen emperor by the army, and the sei 
well acquainted with his merits, joyfully con- 
firmed the election. He made peace with the 
Goths, and led his army against the Germans, 
who had once more invaded Italy [see ALE- 
MANNI: A. D. 270] Aurelian was at first de- 
feated; but he soon retrieved his loss, and cut 
the whole of the barbarian army to pieces. His 
next victory was obtained over the Vandals, a 
new horde that had passed the Danube; and 
having thus secured the tranquility of Europe, 
he marched to rescue the eastern provinces from 
Zenobia,” whom he vanquished and brought cap- 
tive to Rome (see Pausynta). This uecomplished, 
the vigorous emperor proceeded to the suppres- 
sion of a formidable revolt in Egypt, and then to 
the recovery of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, ** which 
had now for thirteen years been the prey of dif- 
ferent tyrants A ‘single campaign restored 
these provinces to the empire; and Aurelian, re- 
turning to Rome, was hououred with the most 
magnidoent triumph that the city had ever be- 
held... But he abandoned the province of 
Ducia to the barbarians, withdrawing all the 
Roman garrisons that had been stationed beyond 
the Danube. Aurclign’s virtues were sulled by 
the sternness and severity that naturally belongs 
toa peasant and a soldier. His ofticers dreaded 
his inflexibility,” and le was murdered, A. D. 
275, by aome of them who had been detected in 
Peculations and who dreaded his wrach. The 
senate elected as his successor Marcus Claudius 

8, who died after a reign of s¢ven months. 
Floris, a brother of Tacitus, was then chosen 
by the senate; but the Syrian army put forward 
4 competitor in the person of its commander, 
Mare us Probus, and Florian was pres- 
ent] in by ‘hts Dwn troops. ‘Probus, now 
undisputed master of the Empire, led his troops 
from Asia to Gaul, which was again devastated 
by the German trifes; he not only defeated the 
bring pet pareusd thers into nee own 

» where he gain ter advanta; 
than sny of his prwdoosaan Teco Gaui: AD. 
277 and Gunmaxy: A. D. gt nenee, ie 
Passed into Thrace, where he humbled the Goths; 
‘nd, returning to Asia, he completely subdued 
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the insurgent Isaurians, whose lands he divided 
among his veterans,” and commanded peace on 
his own terms from the king of Persia. But 
even the power with which Probus wielded his 
army could not protect him from its licentious- 
ness, and in a sudden mutiny (A. D. 282) he was 


slain. Carus, captain of the pretorian guards, 
was then rafsed to the throne by the army, the 
senate assenti He repelled ‘the Sarmatians 
and defeated the Persians, who had renewed 


hostilities; but he died, A. D. 283, while besieg- 
ing Ctesiphon. His son Numerianus was chosen 
his successor; ‘‘but after a few months’ reign, 
he was assassinated by Aper, his father-in-law 
und captain of his guards, The crime, however, 
wus discovered, und the murderer put to death 
by the army. Dioglegian, said to have been 
originally a slave, was unanimously saluted 
Emperor by the army. He was proclaimed at 
Chalcedon, on the 17th of December, A. D. 284; 
an epoch that deserves to be remembered, as it 
marks the beginning of a new era, called ‘the 
Era of Dioclesian,’ or ‘the Era of Martyrs,’ 
which long prevailed in the church, and is still 
used by the Copts, the Abyssinians, and other 
Afnean nations."—W. C. Taylor, Student's 
Manual of Ancwnt Hist , ch. 17, sect. 6-7. 

Aso Iv E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, ch. 5-12 (0 1). 

A. D. 213.—First collision with the Aleman- 
ni. See ALemannr. A. D. 213. 

‘A. D. 238.—Siege of Aquileia by Maximin. 
See above: A.D 192-284 

A. D, 258-267.—Naval incursions and rav- 
ages of the Goths in Greece and Asia Minor. 
See Gotns: A. D. 258-267 

‘A. D, 284-305,—Reconstitution of the Em- 

ire by Diocletian.—Its division and subdivis- 
jon between two Augusti and two Czsars.— 
Abdication of Diocletian.—* The accession of 
Diocletian to power marks a new epoch in the 
history of the Roman empire. From this time 
the old names of the republic, the consuls, the 
tribunes, aud the Senate itself, cease, even if 
still eaisting, to have any political significance. 
‘The government becomes avowedly a monarch- 
ical autocracy, and the officers by whom it is 
administered are simply the nominees of the des- 
pot on the throne. The empire of Rome is 
henceforth an Oriental sovereignty. Aurelian 
had already introduced the use of the Oriental 
diadem. The nobility of the empire derive their 
positions from the favor of the sovereign, the 
commons of the empire, who have long lost their 
political power, cease to enjoy even the name of 
citizens. The provinces are still administered 
under the imperial prefects by the magistrates 
and the assemblies of an earlier date, but the 
functions of both the one and the other are con- 
fined more strictly than ever to matters of police 
and finance. Hitherto, indeed, the Senate, how- 
ever intrinsically weak, had found opportunities 
for putting forth its claims to authority. . . . 
The chosen of the legions had been for some time 
past the commander of an army, rather than the 
sovereign of the state. He had seldom quitted 
the camp, rarely or never presented himself in the 
capital... . The whole realm might split 
asundcr at any moment into as many kingdoms 
as there were armies, unless the chiefs of the 
legions felt themselves controlled by the strength 
or genius of one more eminent than the rest. . 
The danger of disruption, thus far averted 
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was becoming yearly more imminent, when 
tian arose to re-establish the organic con- 
nection of the parts, and breathe a new life into 
the heart of the Bear poe: The jealous edict 
of Gallienus... forbidden the senators to 
take service in the army, or to quit the limits of 
Italy. The degradation of that once illustrious 
order, which was thus rendered incapable of fur- 
nishing a candidate for the diadem, was com- 
pleted by its indolent acquiescence in this dis- 
qualifying ordinance. The nobles of Rome 
relinquished all interest in affairs which they 
could uo longer aspire to conduct The em- 
perors, on thelr part, ceased to regard them as 8 
substantive power in the state; and in construct- 
ing his new imperial constitution Diocletiau 
wholly overlooked their existence. . While 
he disregarded the possibility of opposition at 
Rome, he contrived a new check upon the rivalr 
of his distant lieutenants, by associating with 
himself three other chiefs, welded together by 
strict aljance into one imperial family, each of 
whom should take up bis residence in a separate 
quarter of the empire, and combine with all the 
others in maintaining their common interest 
His first step was to choose a single colleague in 
the person of a brave soldier of obscure origin, 
an Myrian peasant, by name Maximianus, whom 
he invested with the title of Augustus in the year 
286. The associated rulers assumed at the same 
time the fanciful epithets of Jovius and Hercu- 
Jius, auspicious names, which made them per- 
haps popular in the camps, where the command- 
ing genius of the one and the laborious fortitude 
of the other were fully recognized Maximianus 
was deputed to control the legions in Gaul, to 
make head against domestic sedition, as well as 
against the revolt of Carausius (see BRITAIN. 
A. D. 288-207], pretender to the purple in 
Britain, while Diocletian encountered the ene- 
mies or rivals who were now rising up in various 
quarters in the East. His dangers still multi- 
plied, and again the powers of the state were 
subdivided to meet them. In the year 292 Dio- 
cletian created two Cesare, the oue, Galerius, to 
act subordinately to himself in the East; the 
other, stantius Chlorus, to divide ar 
ernment of the western provinces with Maximian. 
The Cwesars were bound more closely to the 
Augusti by receiving their daughters in mar- 
riage; but though they acknowledged each a su- 
peice in his own half of the empire, and admit- 
ted a certain supremacy of Diocletian over all, 
yet each enjoyed kingly rule in his own terri- 
tories, and established a court and capital, 
98 well as an Min anda camp. Diocletian re- 
tained the wealthiest and most tranquil portion 
of the realm, and feigned in Nicomedia [see 
Nicomepra] over Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; 
while he intrusted to the Cmsar Galerius, estab- 
Ushed at Sirmium, the more exposed provinces 
on the Danube. Maximian occupied Italy, the 
adjacent islands, and Africa, stationing himself, 
however, not in Rome, but at Milan. Constan- 
tius was required to defend the Rhenish frontier; 
and the martial provinces of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain were given him to furnish forces 
for maintaining that important trust. 
‘Western was fixed at 


mainly by the awe which the name of Rome in- 
spied 
et 
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several i peavinees, Diocletian recovered Alexan- 
dria an goleted the revolt of Egypt [see AuEx- 
anpria: A. D, 296]. Maximian routed the un- 
ruly hordes of Maurentia, and overthrew 

retender to sovereignty in that distant quarter. 

jonstantius discomfited an invading host of 
Alemanni, kept in check Carausius, who for a 
moment had seized upon Britain, and again 
wrested that prorios from Allectus, who had 
murdered and succeoded to him.  Qalerius 
brought the legions of Illyria to the defence of 
Syria against the Persiaus, and though once de- 
feated on the plains of Carrhw, at lust reduced 
the enemy tu submission [see Pansra: A. D 226~ 
627) ‘Thus victorious in every quarter, Diocle- 
tian celebrated the commencement of his twen- 
tieth year of power with a triumph at the ancient 
capital, and again taking leave of the imperial 
city, returned to his customary residence at Nico- 
media, The illness with which he was attacked 
on his journey suggested or fixed his resolution 
to relieve himself from his cares, and on May 1, 
in the year 305, being then fifty-nine yeara of 
age, he performed the solemn act of abdication 
at Morgus, in Mevsia, the spot where he had first 
assumed the purple at the bidding of his soldiera, 
Strange to say, he did not rnounce the object 
of hisambinon alone. On the same day a similar 
scene was enacted by his collengue Maximian at 
Milan; but the abdication of Muvimin was not, 
it is said, a spontancous sactifice, but imposed 
upon him by the influence or authority of his 
elder and greater colleague —Diocletina had es- 
tablished the prnciple of succession by which 
the supreme power was to descend. © Havin, 

seen the completion of ull his arrangements, an 

congratulated himself on the success, thus far, 
of his great political experiments, he crowned 
his career of moderation and self-restraint by 
strictly confining himself during the remainder 
of his life to the tranquil enjoyment of a private 
station. Retiring to the residence he had pre 
pared for himself at Salona, he found occupa- 
tion and amusement in the cultivation of his 
garden.”—C. Merivale, General List. of Rome, 
ch, 20. 

Aso 1s: E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, ch. 18.—W. T. Arnold, The Ro- 
man System of Provincal Administration, ch, 4 
—See, also, DIocLETIAN 

A. D. 287.—Insurrection of the Bagauds in 
Gaul. See Bacauns; also, Depimmius, 

A. D. 303-305.—The persecution of Chris« 
tians under Diocleti: “Dreams concerning 
the overthrow of the Empire had long been cast 
into the forms of prophecies amongst the Obris- 
tians. . . . There were some to repeat the pre- 
dictions ‘and to count the proofs of overtbrow 
impending upon the Empire. ‘But there were 
more, far more, to desire its preservation. Many 
even laboured for it. The number of those 
holding offices of distinction at the courts and in 
the armies implies the activity of a still larger 
number in inferior stations. . . . Never, on the 
other hand, had the generality of Christians been 
the objec of deeper or more bitter suspicions. 

'y the lower orders, they would be hated 
4s conspiring against the customs of their prov- 
ince or the glories of their race, B: men of 
position and of education, they would be de- 
spised as opposing every interest of learning, 
property, and of rank, Darker still were 
sentiments of the sovereigns, By them 
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Christians were scorned as unruly subjects, 
building temples without authority, sppcintia 


riests without license, while they lived an 
Brea for principles the most adverse to the laws 
and to the rulers of the Empire. . . . Every- 


where they were advancing. verywhere they 
met with reviving foes, At the head of these 
stood the Cesar, afterwards the Emperor Gale- 
rius. He who had been a herdsman of Dacia 
was of the stamp to become a wanton ruler He 
showed his temper in his treatment of the 
Heathen. He showed it still more clearly in his 
hostility towards the Christians. . . . He turned 
to Diocletian. The elder Emperor was in the 
mood to hear his vindictive son-in-law, Already 
had Diocletian fulminated his edicts against the 
Christians. Once it was becnuse his priests de- 
clared them to be denounced in an oracle trom 
Apollo, as opposing the worship of that deity. 
‘At another time, it was because his soothsayers 
complained of the presence of his Christian at- 
tendants as interfering with the omens ou which 
the Heathen depended. Diocletian was supcr- 
stitious. But he yiclded less to his superstition 
asa mun than to lus iinperiousness as a sover- 
eign, when he ordered that all employed in the 
imperial service should take part in the public 
sacritices under pain of scourging and dismissal 
... At this crisis he was accosted by Gulerius. 
Imperious as he was, Diocletian was sfill circum- 
epeet. . . . Gulerius urged instant suppression 
“The world,’ replied his father m law, ‘will be 
thrown into confusion, if we attack the Chris- 
tians’ But Galerius insisted Not all the cau- 
tion of the elder Emperor was proof against the 
passions thus excited by his son in law. The 
wives of Diocletian and Galerius, both said to 
have been Christians, interceded in vain. With- 
out consulting the other sovereigns, it was de- 
termined between Diocletian and Gulerius to 
sound the alarum of persecution throughout 
their realms. Never had persecution begun 
more fearfully. Without a note of warning, the 
Christians of Nicomedin were startled, one morn- 
ing, ty the sack and demolition of their church. 
‘ot until the next duy, however, was there 

formal declaration of hostilities. An edict 
then appeared commanding instant and terri- 
ble proceedings agaiust the Christians Their 
churches were to be razed. Their Scriptures 
were to be destroyed. They themselves were to 
be deprived of their estates and offices. . . . Some 
days or wecks, crowded with resistance as well 
as suffering, went by. Suddenly a fire broke 
out in the palace at Nicomedia. It was 0? course 
Inid at the charge of the Christians. . . . Some 
movaments occurring in the eastern provinces 
were alo ascribed to Christian machinations. 
+s: The Empresses, suspected of sharing the 
talth of tho sufferers, were compelled to offer 
public sacrifice. Fiercer assaults ensued. A 
secoud edict from the palace ordered the arrest 
of the Obristian priests. A third commanded 
that the prisoners should be forced to sacrifice 
according to the Heathen ritual under pain of 
torture. When the dungeons were filled, and 
the racks within them were busy with their hor- 
work, @ fourth edict, more marohing and 
more pit than any, was published. By this 
the proper ‘were directed to arrest every 
Chrlatian whom they could discover, and bring 
him to one of the Heathen temples. .’. . Letters 
‘Were despatched to demand the co-operation of 
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the Em Maximian and the Cesar Constan- 
tius. The latter, it is said, refused; yet there 
were no limits that could be set to the persecu- 
tion by any one of the sovercigns. .. . None 
suffered more than the Christians in Britain. , . . 
The intensity of the persecution was in no de- 
gree diminished by the extent over which it 
spread .. . Some were thrown into dungeons 
to reuounce their faith or to die amidst the 
aenntes, of which they had no fear. Long trains 
of those who survived imprisonment were sent 
across the country or beyond the sea to labour 
like brutes in the public mines. In many cities 
the streets must have been literally blocked up 
with the stakes and scaffolds w! death was 
dealt alike to men and women and Bttle children. 
It mattered nothing of what rank the victims 
were The poorest slave and the first. officer of 
the imperial treasury were massacred with equal 
savageness. . . . The memory of man embraces 
no such strife, if that can be called a strife in, 
which there was but one side armed, but one’ 
aide slain "—8. Eliot, Ihatory of the Hany Chris- 
tuans, bk 8, ch. 10 (0. 1). : 

Auso in: A Carr, The Church and the Roman 
Empire, ch 2—Q' Ublhorn; The Conflict of 
Christansty with Heathenism, bk, 8, ch. 1. 

A. D. 3u5-323.— The wars of Constantine 
and his nvals.—His triumph.—His reunion of 
the Empire.—On the abdication of Diocletiat 
and Maximisn, Constantius and Galerius, who 
had previously held the subordinate rank of 
Cwesars, succeeded to the superior throne, a8 
Augusti A nephew of*Gulerius, named Maxi- 
min, and one Severus, who was his favorite, 
were then appointed Cesars, to the exclusion of 
Constantine, son of Constantius, and Maxentius, 
son of Muximian, who might have naturally ex- 
pected the elevation Little more than a year 
afterwards, Constuntius died, in Britain, ‘and 
Constantine was proclaimed Augustus and Em- 
peror, in his place, by the armies of the West. 
Galerius had not courage to oppose this military 
election, except so far as to withhold from Con- 
stantine the supreme rank of Augustus, which 
he conferred on his creature, Severus Constan- 
tine acquiesced, for the moment, and contented 
himself with the name of Cesar, while eventa 
and his own prudence were preparing “for him a 
far greater elevation. In October, 806, there 
was a successful rising at Rome against Severus, 
Maxentius was raised to the throne by the voice 
of the feeble senate and the people, and his 
father, Maximian, the abdicated monarch, came 
out of his retirement to resume the peels. in 
association at first, but afterwards in rivalry 
with his son, Severus was besieged at Ravenna, 
and, having surrendered, was condemued to 
death. Galerius undertook to avenge his death 
by invading Italy, but retreated ignominiously. 
‘Thereupon he invested his friend Licinius with 
the emblems and the rauk of the deceased 
Severus, The Roman world had then six em- 
perors—each claiming the great title of “ Augus- 
tus”: Galerius, Licinius, and Maximin in the 
East (including Africa), making common cause 
against Maximian, Maxentius and Constantine 
in the West. The first, in these combinations, 
to fall out, were ihe father and son, Maximian 
and Maxentius, both claiming aughority in Italy. 
The old emperor appealed to ily former army 
and it declared inst him. He fled, taking 
shelter, first, with his enemy Galerius, but soon 
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repairing to the court of Constantine, who had 
married his daughter Fausta A little later, the 
dissatisfied and restless old man conspired to de- 
throne his son in law and was put to death The 
next year (May, A D 811) Galerius died at 
Nicomedia, and ls dominions were divided be- 
tween Licinius and Maximin The combinations 
were now changed, and Constantine and Licinius 
catered into an alliance against Maxentius and 
Maximin Rome and Italy had wearied by this 
time of Maxentius, who was both vicious and 
tyranucal, and invited Constantine to deliver 

em He responded bya bold invasion of Italy, 
with a small army of but 40 000 men, defeated 
the greater army of Maventins at ‘Turn, oc 
cupid the impetial ety of Milan, took Verona, 
after a siege and @ desperate battle fought out- 
side its walls, and fmished his antagonist in a 
third encounter (Oct 28, A _D 3812), at Sura 
Rubra, within nine miles of Rome  Maxentius 

nshed in the flight from this decisive field and 

wonstantine possessed his dominions In the 
next year, Maximin, rashly venturing to attack 
Licinius, was deteated near Heraclea, on the 
Propontis, und died soon afterwards The sia 
empcrors of the year 303 were now (A D 313) 
reduced to two, and the inendship between them 
was ostentatious But it endured little longer 
than a single year Licimus was accused of 
conspiring against Constantine, and the latter 
declared war The first battle was fought near 
Cibalis, in Pannonia, the second on the plain of 
Mardia, in Thrace, and Constantine was the vic 
tor in both Licintus sued for peace and ob 
tained it (December, A_D 315) by the cession 
of all his dommion in Europe, except Thrace 
For eight years, Constantine was contented with 
the great empire he then possessed In 323 he 
determined to grasp the entire Roman world 
Licinus op him with a vigor unexpected 
and the war was prepared for on a mighty scale 
It was practically decided by the first great 
battle, at Hadrianople, on the 8d of July, 323 
Licinius, defeated, took refuge in Byzantium, 
which Constantine besieged. Escaping from 
Byzantium into Asia, Licamus fought once more 
at Chrysopolis and then yielded to his fate He 
died soon after The Roman empire was again 
united and Constantine was its single lord —E. 
Gibvon, Decline and Full of the Roman Empire, 

14. 


Bien in. E L, Cutts, Constantine the Great, 

A.D. 306.—Constantine’s defeat of the 
Franks, Sce Franks A DL 306 

A. D. 313.— Constantine's Edict of Milan.— 
Declared toleration of Christianity.—After the 
extension of the sovereignty of Coustantine over 
the Italian provinces as well as Gaul and the 
‘West, he went, in January, A 0 813, to Milan, 
and there held a conference with Licinius, bis 
eastern colleague in the empire One of the re- 
sults of that conference was the famous Edict of 
Milan, which recognized Christianity and admit- 
ted it toa footing of equal toleration with the 
pagacisms of the empire—in terms as follows: 
“* Wherefore, as I, Oonstantine Augustus, and I, 
Licinius Augustus, came under favourable aus- 
pices to Milan,’ took under consideration all 
affairs that pertained to the public benefit and 
welfare, thesa things among the rest ap) to 
‘Bs to be most advantageous and profitable to all. 
We have resolved among the first things to or- 
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dain, those matters by which reverence and wor- 
ship to the Deity might be exhibited. That: is, 
how we may grant likewise to the Christians, 
and to all, the free choice to follow that mode of 
worship which they may wish. That whatso- 
ever divinity nnd celestial power may exist may 
be propitious to us, and to all that live under our 
parcramment, Therefore, we have decreed the 
follow ing ordinance, as our will, with a salutary 
and most coirect intention, that no freedom at 
all shall be refused to Christus, to follow or to 
keep their observances or worship — But that to 
each one power be granted to devote his mind to 
that worship wluch he may think adapted to 
himself That the Deity may 1m all things ex- 
hibit to us His accustomed favour and kindness, 
.. . And this we farther decree, with respect to 
the Christinns, that the places in which they 
were formerly accustomed to assemble, concern 
iwg which also we formerly wrote to your fidelity, 
ina different form, that if any persons have pur 
chased these, either from our treasurer, or fr 
any other one, these shall restore them to the 
Christians, without money and without demand- 
mg any price... They who as we have said 
restore them withont valuation aud price may 
expcct their indemnity fiom our munificence and 
becalltys "— Eusebius, Heclesvastecal Let , bk 10, 
ch & 
Aso in P. Schalf, Progress of Religroue Free- 
dom, ch 2 

‘A. D. 318-325.—The Arian Controversy and 
the Council of Nicwa. See Artinism, and 
Nicaa A D 325 

A, D. 323.—The conversion of Constantine. 
—His Christianity. His character.—''The 
alleged supernatural conversion of Constantine 
has afforded a subject of doubt and debate from 
that age to the present Up to the date of his 
war against Maxentins, the Emperor believed, 
like hus tather, in one god, whom he represented 
to himself, not with the attribates of Jupiter, 
best and greatest, futher of gods and men, but 
under the form of Apollo, with the attributes of 
the gloritied youth of manhood, the god of light 


and life . His conversion to Christianity 
took place at the period of the war with Max 
entius The chief contemporary authorities on 


the subject arc Luctauus and Eusebius —Lac- 
tautius, an African by birth, was a rhetorician 
{or, as we should call him, professor) at Nicome- 
dia, of such eminence that Constantine entrusted 
to him the education of his eldest son, Crispus 
Wniting before the death of Licinius, i. e. before 
the year 814 A. D, or within two, or at most 
three, years of the event, Lactantius says, ‘Con- 
stantine was admonished in his sleep to mark tne 
celestial sign of God on the shields, and soto en- 
gage inthe battle He did as te was commanded 
and marked the name of Christ on the shields’ by 
the letter X drawn across them, with the top cl 
cumflexed Armed with this sign his troops 
rocecd,’ etc. Eusebius, Bishop of Cesarea, U 
istorian of the early Church, the most learned 
Christian of his time, was, after Constantine's 
conquest of the East, much about the court, in 
the confidence of the Emperor, and one of his 
chief advisers in ecclesiastical matters. In his 
Life of Constantine, published twenty-six 
after the Emperor's death, he gives us an inter- 
esting account of the moral proceds of the Em- 
's con’ ‘Reflecting on the approach- 
nad heating of 
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extraondit rites by which he was endeavour- 
Ing to win favour of the gods, ‘being con- 
vinced that he needed some more powerful sid 
than his military forces could afford him, on ac- 
count of the wicked and magical enchuntments 
which were go diligently practised by the tyrant, 
he began to seek for divine agsistance . . . And 
while be was thus praying with fervent entreaty, 
8 most marvellous sign appeared to him from 
heaven, the account of which it might have been 
difficult to receive with credit, had it been re- 
lated by any other person. But since the victo- 
rious emperor himself long afterwards declared it 
to the writer of this history, when he was hon- 
oured with his acquaintance and society, and 
confirmed his statement by an oath, who could 
hesitate to credit the relation, especially since the 
testimony of after time has established its trut! 
He said that at mid day, when the sun was be 
ginning to decline, he saw, with his own eyes, 
the trophy of a cross of light in the heavens, 
above the sun, and bearing the inscription, 
“Conquer by this.” At this sight le himseli 
was struck with amazement, and lus whole army 
also, which happened to be following him on 
some expedition, and witnessed the miracle He 
said, morcover, that he doubted within himself 
what the import of this apparition could be 
‘And while he continued to ponder and reason on 
its meaning, night imperceptibly drew on, and 
in ns sleep the Christ of God appeared to him 
with the same sign which he had seen in the 
heavens, and commanded him to procure a stan- 
dard made in the likeness of that sign, und to use 
it as a safeguard in all engagements with his en 
emics.’” ‘The standard which is suid to have had 
this origin was the famous Labaru: c 
Cutts, Conatantine the Great, ch 11 —'* Re [Con- 
stantinc] was not lacking in susceptibility to cer 
tain religious impressions, he acknowledged the 
peculiar providence of God in the manner in 
which he had been delivered from dangers, made 
victorious over all his pagan adversaries, and 
finally rendered master of the Roman world — It 
flattered his vanity to be considered the favourite 
of God, und his destined instrument to destroy 
he empire of the evil spirits (the heathen deitie 

The Christians belonging to court were cet- 
tainly not wanting on their part to confirm him 
fo this persuasion. . Coustantine must indeed 
have been conscious that he was striving not. so 
much for the cause of God as for the gratification 
of his own ambition and love of power; and that 
such ucts of pertidy, mean revenge, or despotic 
jealousy, as occurred in his political course, dul 
not well befit an instrument and servant of 
God, such as he claimed to be considered. . . . 
Even Eusebius, one of the best ainong the bish- 
ops at his court, is so dazzled by what the em- 
peror had achieved for the outward extension 
aud splendour of the church, as to be capable of 
‘racing to the purest motives of a servant of God 
all the acts which a love of power that would 
‘not brook a rival had, at the expense of truth 
and humanity, put into the heart of the emperor 
in the war against Licinius. . . . Bishops in im- 
mediate attendance on the emperor so fur forgot 
indeed to what master the: Nannged: that, at 
the celebration of the third decen im of his 
reign (the tricennalia), one of them congratulated 
him ag constituted by God the ruler over all in 
the present world, and destined to reign with the 
Son of God in the world to come. feelings 
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of Constantine himself were shocked at such a 
parallel."—A. Neander, General Ifwt of the 
Christian Religion and Church, perrod 2, sect. 1, 
A.—As he approached the East, he [Gonstan- 
tine] adopted oriental manners; he affected the 
gorgeous purple of the monarchs of Persia; he 
lecorated his head with false hair of different 
colours, and with a diadem covered with pearls 
and gems. He substituted flowing silken robes, 
embroidered with flowers, for the austere gurb 
of Rome, or the unadorned purple of the first 
Roman emperors He filled lis palace with 
and lent un eur to their perhdious 
» he became the instrument of their 
base intrigues, their cupidity, and their jealousy. 
He multiplied spies, and subjected the palace 
and the empire, alike, to asuspicious police He 
lavished the wealth of Romc on the sterile pomp 
of stately buildings. . . . He poured out the 
best and noblest blood in torrents, more especi- 
ally of those nearly connected with himself. 
The most illustrious’ victim of his tyranny was 
Crispus, his son by his first wife, whom lie had 
made the partner of his empire, and the com- 
mander of his armies. In u palace which he 
had made a desert, the murderer of his father-1 
law, his brothers in law, his sister, his wife, his 
son, and his nephew, must have felt the stings 
of remorse, if hypocritical priests and courtier 
bishops had not lulled lus conscience to rest. 
We still possess the panegyric in which they 
represent him asa favourite of Heaven, a saint 
worthy of our highest veneration, we have also 
neveral laws by which Constantine atoned for all 
his crimes, in the eyes of the priests, by heaping 
Doundiess favours on the church. The gifts he 
bestowed on it, the immunities he granted to 
persons and to property connected with it, soon 
directed ambition entirely to ecclesiastical digni- 
ties The men who had so lately been candi- 
dates for the honours of martyrdom, now found 
themselves depositarics of the greatest wealth 
and the highest power. How was it possible 
that their characters should not undergo a total 
change?"—J CL de Sismondi, fist, of the 
Fall of Me Roman Empire, ch 4 (v 1) —See, also, 
Curistianity A D 312-337 

‘A, D. 330.—Transference of the capital of 
the Empire to Byzantium (Constantinople). 
See Constantinornn AD 330 

‘A. D. 337-361.—Redivision of the Empire.— 
Civil wars between the sons of Constantine 
and their successors.—Elevation of Julian to 
the throne.—Before the death of Constantine, 
“his three sons, Constantine, Constantius, and 
Constans, had already been successively raised 
to the rank of Cwsar about the tenth, twentieth, 
und thirtieth years of his reign. "The royal 
family contained also two other young princes, 
sons of Dalmatius, one of the half-brothers of 
Constantine; the elder of these nephews of the 
Emperor was called Dalmatius, after his father, 
the other Huavniballianus. . . . Constantine 
sbared—not the Empire, but—the imperial 
power among his three sons. The eldest, Con- 
stantine, was to hold the first rank among the 
three Augusti, and to take the western Gallic 
provinces under his especial administration; 
Constantius was to luke the east, viz., Asia, 
Syria, and Egypt; Constans wes to take the 
central portion of the Empire, Italy, Africa, and 
Western Illyricum.”—E. L. Cutts, Constantine 
the Great, ch. 838.—The father of these three 
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princes was no sooner dead (A, 1). 887) than they 
made haste to rid themselves of all the possible 
tivals in a family which seemed too numerous 
for peace, Two uncles and seven cousins —in- 
cluding Dalmatius and Hannibalianus—with 
other connections by marriage and otherwise, 
were quickly put out of the way under ove and 
another pretence and with more or less mockery 
-of legal forms, The three brothers then divided 
the prosinces between them on much the same 
plan as betore; but Constantine, the eldest, now 
reigned in the new capital of his futher, which 
Dore his name, There was peace between them 
for three years It was broken by Constantine, 
who demanded the surrender to him of a part of 
the dominions of Constans War ensued and 
Constantine was killed in one of the earliest en- 
gagements of it. Constans took possession of his 
dominions, refusing any share of them to Con- 
stantius, and reigned t eurs longer, when he 
was destroyed, A D 350, by a conspiracy in 
Gaul, which raised to his throne one Magnen- 
tius, a soldier of barbarian extraction _Magnen- 
tius’ was acknowledged in Gaul and Italy, but 
the troops in Iyricum invested their own’ gen- 
eral, Vetruuio, with the purph — Coustxatius, 
in the East, now roused himself to oppose these 
rebellions, and did so with success Vetranio, 
an aged man, was intimidated by artful meas- 
ures aud driven to surrender his unfamiliar 
crown, Magnentius advanced boldly to mect an 
enemy whom he despised, and was defeated in a 
great battle fought September 21, A D 351, at 
ifursa (Essck, in modern Hungary, on the 
Drave) - Retreating to Italy, and from Italy to 
Gaul, he maintained the war for another year, 
but slew himself finally in despair and the em- 
pire had a single ruler, once more The sole 
emperor, Constantius, now found his burden of 
power too great, and sought to share it Two 
young nephews had been permitted to live, 
when the massacre of the house of Constantine 
occurred, and he turned to these. He raised the 
elder, Gallus, to the rank of Grsar, and gave 
him ‘the government of the prefecture of the 
East, But Gallus conducted himself like a Nero 
and was disgraced and executed in little more 
than three years. The younger nephew, Julian, 
escaped his brother’s fate by great prudence of 
behavior and by the friendship of the Empress 
Eusebia. In 855, he, in turn, was made Cysar 
and sent into Gaul. Distinguishing himself 
there in several campaigns aguinst the Germans 
(see Gaut: A. D, 355-861), he provoked the 
jealousy of Constantius and of the eunuchs who 
raled the imperial court. To strip him of troops, 
four Gallic legions were ordered to the East, for 
the Persian war. They rose in revolt, at Paris, 
proclaimed Julian emperor and forced him to 
assume the dangerous title. He promptly sent 
an embassy to Constantius asking the recogni- 
tion and confirmation of this procedure; but his 
overtures were rejected with disdain. He then 
declared war, and conducted an extraordinary 
expedition into Illyricum, through the Black 
Foreat and down the Danube, occupying Sir- 
mium and seizing the Balkan before he 
was known to have left Gaul. But the civil war 
80 vigorously opened was suddenly arrested at 
this mone by death of Constantius D. 
861), at see a beanie sole omperse rat 
more disput fe renounced Christianity 
is known in history as Julian the Apostate.— 
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E, Gibbon, Decline and Full of the Roman Em. 
pire, ch. 18-22, 

A. D. 338-359.—Wars of Constantius with 
the Persians, See Persia: A. D. 226-627, 

A, D. 350-361,.~—Extensive abandonment of 
Gaul to the Germans.—Its recovery by Julian. 
See Gaun: A. D, 355-861, 

A. D. 361-363.—Julian and the Pagan re- 
vival. —“‘Heathenism still possessed a latent 
power greater than those supposed who per- 
suaded the Emperors that now it could be easil 
extirpated. The state of affairs in the West dif- 
fered from that in the East. In the West it was 
principally the Roman aristocracy, who with few 
exceptions stil] adhered to their ancient religion, 
and with them the grent mass of the people. In 
the East, on the contrary, Christianity bad made 
much more progress ainong the masses, and a 
real aristocracy could scarcely be said to eaist. 
In its stend there was an aristocracy of learning, 
Whose hostihty was far more dangerous to Chris- 
tianity than the aversion of the Roman nobihty, 
The youth still thronged to the ancient and 
illustrious schools of Miletus, Ephesus, Nico- 
media, Antioch, and above all Athens, and the 
teachers in these schools were almost without 
vaception heathen... There theancient heathen 
spirit was imbibed, and with it a contempt for 
barbariau Christiamty ‘The doctrinal strife in 
the Christian Church was held up to ridicule, and, 
alas! with too much 1eason For, according to 
the Emperor's favor and caprice, one doctrine 
stood for orthodoay to day and another to mor- 
row To-day it was decreed that Christ was of 
the same essence with the Father, and all who 
refused to acknowledge this were deposed and 
exiled. To-morrow the court theology had 
swung round, it was decreed that Chnst was a 
created being, and now it was the turn of the 
other party to go into banishment. The educa- 
ted heathen thought themselves eleyated far 
above all this in their classic culture With 
what secret anger they beheld the way iu which 
the temples were Iuid waste, the works of art 
broken to pieces, the memorials of an age of 
sseatnen destroyed, and all in favor of a bar- 

ian religion destitute of culture. The old 
rude forms of Ileathenism, indeed, they them- 
selves did not desire, but the refined Heathenism 
of the Neoplatonic school seemed to them not 
merely we cdcal but the superior of Christianity. 
... These were the sources of the re-action 
against Christianity. Their spirit was embelied 
in Julian, In him it eacented for the last time 
the imperial throne, and made the final attempt 
to stop the triumphal progress of Christianity. 
But it succeeded only in giving to the world irre- 
tible evidence that the scepwe of the spirit of 
ntiquity was forever broken. ... What in- 
fluenced Julian was chiefly enthusiasm for Greek 
culture, Even in a religious aspect Poly cision 
seemed to him superior to Monotheism, ue 
more philosophic. Neoplatonism filled the 
whole soul of the young enthusiast, and seemed 
to him to comprehend all the culture of the 
ancient world in a unified system. But of course 
his vanity had s great ehare in the matter, for ho 

naturally received the moat devoted 
Hellenists, and his rhetorical 
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he had attended the church in Vienne. But on 
the march he put an end to all ambiguity, and 
ublicly offered sacrifices to the ancient gods. 
‘ae Roman Empire once more liad a heathen 
Emperor. At first all was Jor: for as universally 
as Constantius was hated, Julian was welcomed 
asa deliverer, Even the Christians joined in 
this rejoicing. They too had found ‘the arbi- 
trary government of the last few years hard 
enough to bear. And if some who looked deeper 
began to fecl anxiety, they consoled themselves 
by the reflection that even a heathen Emperor 
could not injure the Church so much as a Chris- 
tian Emperor who used his power in promoting 
‘whatever seemed to him at the time to be ortho- 
doxy in the dogmatic controversics of the age 
And Julian proclaimed, not the suppression of 
Christianity, but only complete religious liberty. 
He himself intended to be a heathen, but no 
Christian should be disturbed in his faith. Julian 
was certainly thoroughly in earncst in this. To 
be a persecutor of the Church, was the last thing 
he would have thonght of. Besides, he was 
much too fully persuaded of the untruth of 
Christianity and the truth of Heathenista to per- 
secute, Julian was an enthusiast, like all the 
rhetoricians and pillonopners who surrounded 
him. He regarded himself as called by a divine 
voice to the great work of restoring Heathenism, 
and this was from the beginning avowedly his 
object. And he was no less firmly convinced 
that this restoration would work itself out with- 
out any use of force; as soon as free scope was 
given to Heatheniam it would, by its own powers, 
overcome Christianity. . . . The Emperor him- 
self was evidently in all respects a heathen from 
sincere conviction. In this regard at least he 
‘was honest and no hypocrite. The flagrant vo- 
luptuousness, which bad corrupted the court, 
was banished, and a large number of uscless 
officials dismissed. The life of the court was to 
be simple, austere, and pure. Men had never 
before seen an Emperor who conducted himself 
with such simplicity, whose table was so eco- 
nomically supplied, and who knew no other em- 
ployments than hard work, and devoted worship 
of the gods. A temple was built in the palace, 
and there Julian offered a dafly sacrifice. Often 
he bas be seen serving at the sacrifice himself, 
carrying the wood and Blungin the knife into 
the victim with his own ha: le remembered 
every festival which should be celebrated, and 
knew how to observe the whole half-forgotten 
ritual most punctiliously. He was equally zeal- 
ous ial pectormniny the duties of his of as Pon- 
titex Maximus, Everywhere he revived the an- 
clent worship which had fallen into neglect. 
Here a closed temple was re-opened, there a 
ruined shrine restored, images of the gods were 
set up again, and festivals which had ceased to 
be celebrated, were restored. . . . Soon conver- 
sions became plentiful; governors, officials, sol- 
diers, made themselves proficient in the ancient 
cultus; and even a bishop, Pegasius of New Ilium, 
whom Julian had previously learued to know 
8 @ secret friend of the when he bad been 
1@ Classic sites of Troy, 
changed his religion, and from a Christian 
bishop became a heathen high-priest. 7 
of a restoration of Heathenism 
Jeas soon began to prove itself a dream. Though 
now surrounded y orereeges only, Julian could 
not help feeling he was really isolated in 
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their midst. He himself was naturally a mystic, 
and lived in his ideals. His Heathenism was one 
purified by poetic eshing But there was little 
or nothing of this to be found actually existing. 
His heathen friends were courtiers, who agreed 
with him without inwatd conviction... . He 
‘was fur too serious and severely moral for their 
tastes They preferred the theatre to the temple, 
they liked amusement best, and found the duily 
attendance at worship and the monotonous cere- 
monies and sacrifices very dull. A meusurably 
tolerant Christian Emperor would doubtless have 
suited them better than this cathuslastically 
pious heathen, Blinded as Julian was by hi 

ideal views, he soon could not escape the knowl- 
edge that things were not going well. If Hea- 
thenism was to revive, it must receive new life 
within, The restoration must be also a reforma- 
tion, Strangely enough Julian felt compelled to 
borrow from Christiamty the ways and mcans for 
such a reformation The heuthen priests, like 
the Christian, were to instruct the people, and 
exhort them to holy living. The heathen, like 
the Christians, were to care for the poor... . 
While new strength was thus to be infused into 
Heathenism, other measures were adopted to 
weaken Christianity. An imperial edict, June 
17, A. D, 362, forbade the Christians to act as 
teachers of the national literature, the ancient 
classics. It was, the Emperor explained, a con- 
tradiction for Christians to expound Homer, 
Thucydides, or Demosthenes, when they re- 
garded them as godless men and aliens. He 
would not compel them to change their convic- 
tions, but also he could not permit the ancient 
wniters to be expounded by those who took them 
to task for impiety... . This, of course, was 
not a persecution, if the use of force alone makes 
‘a persecution, yet it was @ persecution, and in a 
sense @ worse One than any which went before. 
Julian tried to deprive the Christians of that 
which should be common to all men,— education. 
... » Nevertheless he had to confess to himself 
that the restoration of Heathenism was making 
no progress worth speaking of. . . He spent 
his whole strength, he sacrificed himself, he 
hved only for the Empire over which Providence 
had made him lord, and yet found himself alone 
in his endeavor. Even his heathen friends, the 
philosophers and rhetoricians, kept at a distance, 
=e, With such thoughts as these, Julian jour- 
neyed to Antioch, in Syria, in order to make 
preparations there for the great campaign he 
purposed to make against the Persians. There 
new disappointments awaited him. He found 
the shrines of his gods forsaken and desolate, 
... The temple of Apollo was restored with 
the greatest splendor. Julian went there to 
offer a sacrifice to the god. He expected to find 
a multitude of worshippers, but no one even 
brought oil for a lamp or incense to burn in 
honor of the deity. Only an old man approached 
to sacrifice a . . Shortly afterwards, the 
newly restored temple burned down in the night. 
‘Now the Emperor's wrath knew no bounds. He 
ascribed the guilt to the Christians; and altbough 
the temple, as is probable, caught fire through 
the fault of a heathen philosopher, who carried 
a dedicatory lamp about in it without due pre- 
cautions, many Christians were arrested and 
tortured, The Church had its martyra once 
more; and Julian, discontented with himself 
and the whole world besides, advanced to new 
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measures, The cathedral of Antioch was closed 
and its property confiscated. Julian decreed that 
the Christians, whose God had forbidden them 
to kill, should not be intrusted with auy office 
with which judicial functions were connected. 
«+. Julian himself becume more and more 
restiess He huried from temple to temple, 
brought sacrifice after sacrifice, he knelt for 
hours before his gods and covered their statucs 
with kisses hen at night he sat in the 
silence ut his writing-table and gave vent to his 
bitterness and disgust with every thing Then 
he wrote lis works full of brilhant wit, thought 
out aud ¢apressed with Greck refinement, but 
full of bitterest hatred especially against. the 
Galileans and their Curpenter sSon. . . . Finally, 
his immense preparations for the campaign 
against the Persians were finished — Julian 
started, after fiually setting over the Antiochians 
a wretch as governor, with the remark that the 
man did not deserve to be a governor, but they 
deserved to be governed by such a one "—G 
Unlhorn, The Conflict of Christanity with Hea 
theniem, bk 8, ch 3 

Axso m. G. H. Rendall, Judean the Emperor 
=B.L. Gildersleeve, The Euguerur Juisan Excays 
and Studtes, pp. 855-400) —Gregory Naziauzen, 
Inoectires agarnat Jultan, and Libanius, Funeral 
Oration upon Julian ; trans by CW Kang. 

A. D, 363.—The Persian expedition of Ju- 
lian.—His death. Jovian made Emperor by 
the retreating army, See Pensta: A. D. 226- 





7. 

A. D, 363-379.— Christianity reascendant. 
—Secret hostility of Paganism.— Reign of 
Valentinian and Valens.— Approach of the 
Huns.—The struggle with the Goths.—Eleva- 
tion of Theodosius to the throne.—When Ju- 
Tisn’s successor, Jovian, ‘ who did not reign long 
enough to lead back to Constantiaople the army 
which he had marched from the banks of the 
‘Tigris, made public profession of Christianity, 
he, at the same time, displaced a great number 
of brave officers and able functionaries, whom 
Julian had promoted in proportion to their zeal 
for paganism. From that period, up to the fall 
of the empire, a hostile sect, which regarded 
itself as unjustly stripped of its ancient houours, 
invoked the vengeance of the gods on the heads 
of the government, exulted in the public calami- 
ties, and probably hastened them by {ts intrigues, 
though inextricably involved in the common 
ruin. The pugan faith, which was not attached 
toa body of doctrine, nor supported by a corpo- 
ration of priesta, nor sa asmiee by the fervour 
of novelty, scarcely ever displayed itself in open 
revolt, or dared the perils of martyrdom; but 
pagans stil! occupied the foremost rank in let- 
‘ters: — the orators, the philosophers (or, as they 
were otherwise called, sophists), the historians, 
belonged, almost without an exception, to the 





ancient religion, It still kept ion of 
the most illustrious schools, especially those of 
Athens and Alexandria; the majority of the 


Roman senate were still attached to it; and in 
the breasts of the common people, particularly 
the rural population, it maintained its power for 
several centuries, branded, however, with the 
name of ic... . Less than elgbt months 
February, 804, Jovian died in & smal town of 

‘el , 864, Jovian ry town of 
Galatia. After the expiration of ten days, the 
army which he wes leading home from Porsta, 
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ata solemn assembly held at Nice, in Bithynia, 
chose as his successor the son of a captain from 
a little village of Paunonia, the count Valentin- 
ian, whom Tis valour and bodily prowess had 
raised to one of the highest posts of the army. 
..» Spite of his snvage rudeness, and the fu- 
rious violence of his temper, the Roman empire 
found in him an able chief at the moment of 
its greatest need Unhappily, the extent of the 
empire required, at least, two rulers ‘The army 
felt this, und demanded a second... Valen- 
unian. . . chose lis brother — Valens, with 
whom he shared his power, had the weak, timid, 
and crucl character which ordinarily distin- 
guishes cowards Valentinian, born in the 
West, . . . reserved the government of it to 
himself. Ife ceded to his brother a part of Ti- 
Jyricum on the Danube, and the whole of the 
East. He established universal toleration by 
law, and took no part in the sectarian contro- 
versies which divided Christendom — Valens 
adopted the Anan faith, and persecuted the or- 
thodoa patty ‘The fiuunees of the empie de- 
mandcd a reform, which nerther of the emperors 
was in a condition to undertake They wanted 
moncy, and they ware ignorant where to seek 
the long eahausted sources of pubhe 
Vast provinces in the interior were 
enlistments daily became more scanty and diffe 
cult, the magistrates of the ‘curne’ or munici- 
palities, who were responsible both for the con- 
tributions und the levies of their respective 
towns, sought by a thousand subterfuges to es- 
cape the perilous honour of the magistrature fore 
Curia, Musician, or 1a. Larkk Roman Em- 
rink]... . During the twelve years that Valen- 
tinian reigned over the West (AD, 364-376), he 
redeemed his cruclnes by several brilliant vic 
tories [see Atemannt. AD. 865-367] .. . 
Valentinian bad undertaken the defence of Gaul 
in person, and generally resided at Treves, then 
the capital of that vast prefecture, but at the 
time he was thus occupied, invasions not less 
formidable had devastated the other provinces 
of the West [see Brirarn. A. D, 867-3" oh see 
At this period Valens reigned over the Greeks, 
whose language he did not understand (A. D. 
364-878). His eastern frontier was menaced by 
the Persians, his northern by the Goths... . 
Armenia and Iberin became subject to Persia; 
but as the people of both these countries were 
Christian, they remuined faithful to the interests 
of Rome, though conquered by her enemy . . . 
The dominion of the Goths extended along the 
shores of the Danube and the Black Sea, and 
thirty years had elapsed since they had made any 
incursion into the Roman territory. But during 
that period they had gone on ierensing in great- 
ness und in power. , . . Spite of the formidable 
neighbourhood of the Goths and the Persians— 
spite of the cowardice and the incapacity of 

‘alens —the Enst had remained at peace, pro- 
tected by the mere name of Valentinian, whose 
military talents, promptitude, and severity were 
known to all the barbarian tribes. But the 
career of this remarkable man, so dreaded by his 
enemies and by his subjects, had now aes 
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its term.” He died in a fit of rage, 
bursting of a blood-vessel in his chest, November 
1A : 875. ‘His two sons,— Gra’ who 
was scarcely come to manhood, and Ve 5 
til a |,— shared the West between 


. . » Never, however, was the empire in 
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need of an able and vigorous head. The entire 
nation of the Huns, abandoning to the Sienpi its 
ancient pastures bordering on China, had trav- 
ersed the whole north of Asin by a march of 
1,800 leagues.” The Goths, overwhelmed and 
flying before them, begged permission to cross 
e ube and take refuge in Mosia and 
Thrace. They were permitted to do so; but 
such extortions and outrages were practiced on 
them, at the same time, that they were exasper- 
ated to a passiouate hatred. This bore fruit in a 
general rising in 377. Two years of war ensued, 
marion Oy two great battles, that of Ad Salices, 
or The Willows, which neither side could fully 
claim, and that of Adrianople, August 9, 878, in 
which Valens perished, and more than 60,000 of 
his soldiers fell (see Gotus; A D 376, and 378) 
“The forces of the East were nearly annihilated 
at the terrible bate of Adrianople The 
Goths . . . advanced, ravaging all around them, 
to the foot of the walls of Constantinople, and, af- 
ter some unimportant skirmishes, returned west- 
ward through Macedonia, Epirus, aud Dalmatia 
From the Danube to the Adriatic, their passage 
was marked by conflagration and blood 
No general in the East attempted to take advan- 
tage of the anirchy in favour of his own ambi- 
tion, no army offered the purple to its chief ; all 
dreaded the responsibility of command at so tre- 
mendous acrisis All eyes were (urned on the 
court of Treves, the only point whence hdp was 
hoped for. But Gratian, eldest son of Valentin- 
ian, and emperor of the West, was only 19 He 
marched upon Ilyricum with his army, 
n he learned the event of the battle of Adrt 
anople, and the death of Vulens, who had been 
80 eager to secure the undivided honours of vie 
tory, that he would not wait for his arrival In- 
capable of confronting such a tempest, he 
treated to Sirmium he news of an invasion 
of the Allemans into Gaul recalled him to the 
defence of his own territory Danger started up 
on every hand at once "The empire stood in 
need of a new chief, and one of approved val- 
our, Gratian had the singular generosity to 
choose from among his enemies, and from a 
sense of merit alone. Theodosius, the Spaniard, 
his father's general, who had successively van- 
quished the Scots and afterwards the Moors, and 
who had been unjustly condemned to the seaf- 
fold at the beginning of Gratian’s reign, bad left 
aon 83 years of age, who bore his name. The 
‘ounger Theodosius had distinguished himself 
in the command be held in Mesia, but was liv- 
ing in retirement and disgrace on his estates in 
Spain, when, with the confidence of a noble 
mind, Gratian chose him out, presented him to 
the army on the 19th of January, 379, and de- 
clared him his colleague, and emperor of the 
East "J. C. L. de Sismondi, The Fill of the 
Roman Empire, ch. 5 (2. 1). 
_ ALao IN: T. Hodgkin, Italy and Her Invaders, 
yk 
» D. —Gratian’s overthrow of the 
Alemannt to Gaul See ALEMANNI: A. D. 378, 
A, D, 377,395 Theodosius and the Goths. 
~His Trinitarian Edict.—Revolt of Maximus, 
~Death of Gratian.—Overthrow of Maximus 


ius. 

RA fail— Death of Theodesius.— 
duty that Theodosius had to undertake was to 
Testore the self-confidence and trust in victory of 
the Roman army, terribly shaken as these quali- 































ties had been by the disastrous rout of Hadrian. 
ople. This he accomplished by waging a suc- 
cessful guerilla war with the Gothic marauders, 
"Valens lind played into the hands of the barber. 


inns by risking everything on one great pitched 
battle. Theodosius adopted the very opposite 
policy. He outmunoeuvred the isolated and 


straggling bands of the Gothe defeated them in 
one skirmish after another that did not deserve 
the name of a battle, and thus restored the cour- 
age and confidence of the Imperial troops By 
the end of 379 he scems to have succeeded in 
clearing the territory south of the Balkan range 
Of the haraving méarwosof the barvarieng in 
February, 380, he fell sick at Thessalonica (which 
wus his chief basis of operations throughout this 
period), and this sickness, frum which he did not 
fully recover for some months, was productive 
of two important results, (1) his baptism as a 
Trinitarian Christian, (2) a renewal of the war 
against fresh swarms of barbarians (1) Theo- 
dosius appears up to this pomt of Ins career not 
to have defimtvcly ranged bimself on either side 
of the great Arian contioversy, though he bad 
a hereditary inclimation towards the Creed of 
Ni Like his futher, however, he had post- 
baptism in accordance With the prevalent 
usuge of hiy day but now upon a bed of sick- 
ness Which scemed likely to be one of death, he 
delayed no longer, but received the rite at ‘the 
hands of Ascholus, the Cathohe Bishop of 
Thessalonica Before he was able to resume his 
post at the head of the legions, he published his 
celebrated Edict. ‘To the people of Constanti- 
nople — We desire that all the nations who are 
governed by the rule of our Clemency shall prac- 
tise that religion which the Apostle Peter him- 
self delivered to the Romans, and which it is 
manifest that the pontiff Damasus, and Peter, 
Bishop of Alexandria, a man of Apostolic sanc- 
























tity, do now follow: that according to the dis- 
e of the Apostles and the teaching of the 
Evangelists they believe in the one Godhead of 


Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, in equal Majesty, 
and in the holy Trinity We order all who fol- 
Jow this luw to assume the name of Catholic 
Christians, deereeing that all others, being mad 
and foolish persons, shall bear the infatny of 
their heretical dogmas, and that their Conven- 
ticles shall not receive the name of Churches: 
to be punished first by Divine vengeance, and 
afterwards by that exertion of our power to 
chastise w! we have received from the decree 
of heaven’ Thus then at length the Cacsar of 
the East was ranged on the side of Trinitarian 
orthodoxy Constantine in the latter part of his 
reign, Constantius, Valens, had all been Arians 
or semi-Atians, some of them bitter in their 
heterodoxy. Julian had been a worshipper of 
the gods of Olympus. Thus for nearly two 
generations the influence of the Court of Con- 
stantinople had been thrown into the scale 
against the texching of Athanasius, which was 
generally accepted throughout the Western 
Tealm. ‘Now by the accession of Theodosius to 
the Trinitarian side, religious unity was restored 
to the Empire: but'at the same time a chasm, an 
impassable chasm, was opened between the Em- 
pire stself und its new Teutonic guests, nearly 
all of whom held fast to the Arian teaching of 
their great Apostle Ulfilas. (2) The other con- 
sequence of the sickness of Theodosius was, as I 
have said, a fresh incursion of barbarian hordes, 
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swarming across the Dauube and climbing all 
the high «passes of the Balkans. The work of 
cleerittg the country of these marauders had to 
be all done over again. .. . At length, in the 
closing months of 380, the provinces south of the 
Balkans (Macedonia and Thrace) were once more 
cleared of their barbarian intruders. Peace, in 
which Gratian concurred, was concluded with 
the Goths who still doubtless «abounded in 
Mocsin [see Gorns: A. D. peel .-. The 
insurrection at Antioch (A. D, 887] displayed the 
character of Theodosius in a favourable light, as 
a strong but merciful and magnanimous ruler of 
men. Very different was the effect on his fame 
of the insurrection which broke out three years 
later (390) in the Macedonian ce Thessalonica 
[see Tuessanontca: A. D. 890]... . In the 
year $83 a military revolt broke out in Britain 
against the young Emperor Gratiau. .. . The 
army revolted and proclaimed Magnus Clemens 
Maximus, Emperor. He was, like Theodosius, 
a native of Spain, and though harsh and perhaps 
rapacious, a man of shitty and experience, not 
unworthy of the purple if he had coine to it by 
Jawful means. Gratian on his side had evident!; 
given some real cause for dissatisfaction ta his 
aubjects. . . . Hence it was that when Maximus 
with the army of Britain landed in Gaul, he 
shook down fabric of his power without 
difficulty. Gratian, finding himself deserted by 
his troops, escaped from the battle-field, but was 
overtaken and killed at Lyons. For more than 
four years, Maximus, satisfied with ruling over 
the three great Western provinces which had 
fallen to the share of Gratian, maintained at any 
rate the appearance of harmony with his two 
colleagues... . At length, in the autumn of 
887, Maximus deemed that the time had come 
for eraeping the whole Empire of the W. 
Lulling fo sleep the suspicions of Valentinian 
and his mother by embussies and protestations of 
friendship, le crossed the Alps with an army 
and marched towards Aquileia’ where the young 
Emporer was then dwelling in order to be as 
near a8 possible to the dominions of his friendly 
colleague and protector. Valentinian did not 
await the approach of his rival, but going down 
to the port of Grado, took ship and sailed for 
‘Theasalonica, his mother and sisters accompany- 
ing him. The Emperor and the Senate of Con- 
stantinople met the Imperial fugitives at Thes- 
salonica, and disc the present position of 
. What the entreaties of the mother 
might have failed to effect, the tears of the 
daughter [Galla] accomplished. Theodosius, 
whose wife Flaccilla had died two years before 
(885), took Galla for his second wife, and vowed 
to avenge her wrongs and replace her brother on 
the throne. He was some time in preparing for 
the campaign, but, when it was o |, he con- 
ducted it with vigour and decision. His troops 
up the Save valley, defeated those of 
‘imus in two engagements, entered Aemona 
Gaybach) in triumph, and soon stood before the 
walls of Aguilels {July, 883), behind which 
‘Maximus was shel pe bene |... A mutin 
among the troops of ximus did away wit 
the necessity for a siege.” and the usurper, be- 
trayed and delivered to Theodosius, was speedily 
ba to death. Theodosius ‘handed over to 
‘alentinian TI. the whole of the Western &m- 
Bisp Dott his own especial share aud that which 
formerly been held by bis brother Gratian. 
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The young Emperor was now 17 sears of 
his mother, Justina, had died apparently on 
eve of Theodosius’s victory, and he governed, or 
tried to govern alone,” But one of his Frankish 
generals, named Arbogast, gathered all the power 
of the government into his hands, reduced Valen- 
tinian to helpless insignificance, and finally, 
in May, 392, caused him to be strangled. ‘The 
Frankish general, who durst not shock the preju- 
dices of the Roman world by himself assuming 
the purple, hung that dishonoured robe upon the 
shoulders of a rhetorician, a confidant, and al- 
most a dependent of his own, named Eugenius, 
This man, like most of the scholars and rhetori- 
cians of the day, had not abjured the old faith of 
Hellas. As Arbogast also was a heathen, 
though worshipping Teutonic rather than Olym- 
pian gods, this last revolution looked like a re- 
currence to the days of Julian, aud threatened 
the hardly-won supremacy of Christianity.” 
Again Theodosius was summoned to the rescue 
of the West, and, after two years of careful 
preparation, marched aguinst Bugenius by the 
same route that he had taken before. The two 
armies met at a place “half-way between 
Aemona and Aquileia, where the Julian Alps are 
crossed, and where a little stream called the 
Frigidus (now the Wipbach) burst suddenly from 
a limestone hill.” The battle was won by Theo- 
dosius after a terrible struggle, lusting two days 
(September 5-8, A. D. 394). Eugenius was taken 
prisoner and put todeath; Arbogast fell by his 
own hand. “Theodosius, who was still in the 
prime of life, had now indeed ‘the rule of the 
world,’ without a rival or a colleague except his 
own boyish sons... . Had his life been pro- 
longed, as it well might have been for twenty or 
thirty years longer, many things might have 

one differently in the history of the world 
But, little more than four months after the vic- 
tory of the Frigidus, Theodosius died Panuary 
17, A. D. 395] of dropsy. at Milan."—T. Hodg- 
kin, The Dynasty of Theodosiun, ch, 4. 

‘Auso in: F. W. Farrar, Lives of the Fathers, 
ch. 15: Ambrose and Theodosius (v. 2).—R. Thorn- 
ton, St. Ambrose, ch, 6-14. 

A. D. 388.—Formal establishment of Chris- 
tianity—Until the ycar 884, "paganism was 
still the constitutional religion of the [Roman] 
senate. The hall or temple in which they as- 
sembled was adorned by the statue and altar of 
Victory. . .. The senators were sworn on the 
altar of goddess to observe the laws of the 
emperor and of the empire; and a solemn offer- 
ing of wine and incense was the ordinary prelude 
of their public deliberations. The removal of 
this ancient monument was the only injury which 
Constantius had offered to the superstition of the 
Romans. Thealtar of Victory was again restored 
by Julian, tolerated by Valentinian, and once 
more banished from the senate by the zeal of 
Gratian. But the emperor yet spared the statues 
of the which were exposed to the public 
veneration: four hundred and twenty-four tem- 
ples or chapels still remained to satisfy the deyo- 
tion of the people, and in every quarter of Roma 

















the delicacy of the Ohristians was offended by 
the fumes of idolatrous sacrifice. But the Ohris- 
tians formed least numerous in the 
senate of Rome.” The senate several 
petitions to Gratian, to the young Valentinien, 
and to Theodosius for the of the alter 
of Victory. They were supported. by the «lo- 
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juence of the orator Symmachus, and opposed 
ty the euergy of Ambrose, the powerful’ Arch- 

shop of Milan. The question is said to have 
been, in the end, submitted to the senate, itsclf, 
by the Emperor Theodosius (A. D. 388)—he be- 
ing present in person —‘‘ Whether the worship of 
Jupiter or that of Christ should be the religion of 
the Romans? The liberty of suffrages, which he 
affected to allow, was destroyed by the hopes and 
fears that bis presence inspired On a 
regular division of the senate, Jupiter was con- 
demned and degraded by the sense of @ very 
large majority Gibbon, Decline and Fult 
of the Roman Empire, ch. 28. 

A. D. 391-395.—Suppression of Paganism. 
—*"The religious liberty of the Pagans, though 
considerably abridged by Gratian, was yet 

reater than had been allowed by the laws of 

lonstantine and his immediate successors. The 
priests and vestals were deprived of their im- 
munities; the revenues of the temples were con- 
fiscated for the service of the State; but the 
heathen rites of their forefathers were still 
allowed to those who were conscientiously at- 
tached to them, provided they abstained from 
nocturnal sacrifices and magical incantations. 
But when Theodosius, in the early part of his 
reign, prohibited the immolation of victims, their 
superstition was attacked in its most vital part, 
and, in the course of a few years, the success of 
his measures against heresy, and his triumph 
over Maximus, emboldened him to proceed to 
steps of a still more decisive kind, and to at- 
tempt the entire subversion of the already totter- 
ing fabric of paganism. A commission was 
issued to the prefect of the East, directing him 
to close all heathen temples within bis jurisdic- 
tion; and while the imperial officers were en- 
gaged in this task, assisted by the clergy, and 
especially by the monks, with a vigour not al- 
ways strictly legal, Theodosius gradually in- 
creased the rigour of his legislative prohibitions. 
A law was passed in the year 391, declaring that 
to enter a heathen temple, with a religious pur- 
pose, was an offence liable to a fine of fifteen 
pounds of gold, and in the following year, not 
only all public, but even all private and domes- 
tic, exercise of heathen rites was interdicted un- 
der the severest penalties. In some few instances, 
the intemperate and tumultous proceedings of 
the monks in destroying the temples, excited the 
opposition of the fanatical heathen peasantry, 

id at Alexandria @ serious commotion, fatal to 
many Christians, was occasioned by the injudi- 
cious measures of the patriarch Theophilus. But, 
generally speaking, the pagans showed little dis- 
Position to incur the rigorous penalties of the 
laws, still less to become martyrs for a religion 
80 little calculated to inspire real faith or forti- 
‘tude, Some show of zeal in the cause of pagan- 
ism was made at Rome, where the votaries of 
the ancient superstition still bad a ie Ung A 
both among the senate and populace. But the 
of Beatbctoes once Saat ania ‘ee Gime 

were .mbrose, 
Who encountered him with ual abhity, better 
argument, and @ confident rel on the sup- 
ai of his sovereign; and not long after, s more 
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ure sealed the ruin of paganism in Rome and its 
dependencies. The senators and nobles hastened 
to conform, nominally at least, to the dominant 
religion, the inferior citizens followed their ex- 
sple, snd St Jerome was in a little while able 
to it that every heathen altar in Rome was 
forsaken, and every temple had become a place 
of desolation "—J B 8 Carwithen and A, Lyall, 
Hist. of the Christian Church, pp. 63-65 

Auso IN. P Schaff, Iist of the Christian 
Church, period 3, ch 1, sect 7 (v. 2) —E. Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ch, 28 

A. D. 394-395.—Final division of the Empire 
between the sons of Theodosius,—Arcadius 
in the East, Honorius in the West.—Ministries 
of Rufnus and Stilicho.—Advent of Alaric the 
Visigoth.—"‘The division of the Empire between 
East and West on the accession of the sons of 
Theodosius [A D. 895], though it was possibly 
meant to be less complete than some precedin; 
partitions, proved to be the final one It 
worth while to indicate the line of division, 
which is sufficiently accurately traced for us in 
the Nottia In Africa it was the well-known 
frontier marked by ‘the Altars of the Philaeni,’ 
which separated Libya (or Cyrenaica) on the 
East from Africa Tripolitana ou the West. 
Modern geographers draw exactly the same line 
{about 19° E of Greenwich) as the boundary of 
Barca and Tripoli On the Northern shore of 
the Mediterranean the matter is a little more com- 
plicated. Noricum, Pannonia, Savia, and Dal- 
matia belonged to the West, and Dacia—not the 
original but the Jater province of Dacia—to the 
East This gives us for the frontier of the 
Western Empire the Danube as far a3 Belgrade, 
and on the Adriatic the modern town of Lissa. 
The inland frontier is traced by geographers 
some 60 miles up the Save from Belgrade, then 
southwards by the Drina to its source, and 80 
across the mountains to Lissa Thus Sclavonia, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia in the Austrian Empire, 
and Croatia, most of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Montenegro in the state which was lately called 
Turkey in Europe, belonged to the Western Em- 
pire, ‘The later province of Dacia, which fell to 
the Eastern share, included Servia (Old and 
New), the south-east corner of Bosni 
of Albania, and the west of Bulga 
partition the Prefecture of Illyricum, as consti- 
tuted by Diocletian, was divided into two nearly 
equal parts. . . . What makes the subject 
somewhat perplexing to the student is the ten- 
dency to confuse Illyricum the ‘province’ and 
Illyricum the ‘prefecture,’” the latter of which 
embraced in modern geographical terms, Servia, 
Western Bulgeris, Macedon, Epirus aud Greece. 
—T. Hodgkin, Italy and Her Invaders, 6k. 1, 
ch. 4, note C, and ch, 8 (0. 1).—‘‘ This decree 
for a partition, published by Theodosius shortly 
before bis death, appears to have been generally 
expected and approved. The incapacity of Ar- 
culics and Honorius, of whom the former had 
only attained his 18th and the latter his 11th 
year, had not then been discovered, These 

showed more and more clearly, sa time 

went on, that they inherited no share of their 
father's abilities, weakness being such as 
to render their sovereignty little more nom- 
... It was never intended oe oe two 
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commonwealth. . . . At the time of the decree, 
belief in the w and immortality ‘of the 
‘Baneta Respublica Romana "was universal. . 


Enactments were invariably made in the nam 
of both Emperors; and, go often as a vacancy of 
either throne occurred, the title of the Caesar 
elect remained incomplete until his elevation bad 
been approved und confirmed by the occupant 
of the other. . . . Theodosius left the Roman 
world in peace, and provided with a disciplined 
army snflicient, if rightly directed, for its de- 
fence; but his choice of the men to whom he 
confided the guidance of his sons was unforiu- 
nate. Rufinus, to whom the guardianship of 
Arcadius was entrusted, by birth a Gascon, owed 
his advavcement to his eloquence as an advocate, 
and his plausible duplicity had so far imposed 
on the confiding nature of Theodosius as to ob- 
tain for him the prefecture of the East. Stilicho, 
the guardian of Hovorius, was by descent a Van- 
dul, and is styled by St. Jerome a semi-barbarian, 
. . + His military abil combined with a pre- 
possessing exterior, induced Theodosius to con- 
fer upon him the chief command of the imperial 
forces, and the hand of his niece, Serena.”— 
R.IL. Wrightsou, Ze Sancta Aeaputtica Komana, 
ch. 1.—" Stilicho . was popular with the 
army, and for the present the great bulk of the 
forces of the Empire was at his disposal; for the 
regiments united to suppress Eugenius had not 
eS been sent back to their various stations. 
us a struggle was imminent between the am- 
bitious minister who had the ear of Arcadius, 
and the strong general who held the command 
and enjoyed the favour of the army... . It 
was the cherished project of Rufipus to unite 
Arcadius with his only daughter... . But he 
imprudently made a journey to Antioch, in 
order to execute vengeance personally on’ the 
count of the East, who had offended him; and 
during his absence from Byzantium an adversary 
stole a march on him. This adver was the 
eunuch EButropius, the lord chambe: n 
Determining that the future Empress 
bound to himself and not to Rufinus, he chose 
Eudoxia, a girl of singular beauty, the daughter 
of a distinguished Frank, but herself of Roman 
education, . . . Eutropius showed a picture of 
the Frank maiden to the Emperor, and engaged 
his affections for her; the nuptials were arranged 
by the time Rufinus returned to Constantinople, 
and were speedily celebrated (27th April $95). 
This was a blow to Rufinus, but he was still the 
most powerful man in the East. The event 
which at length brought him {nto contact with 
Stiticho was the rising of the Visigoths, who had 
been settled by Theodosius in Moesia and Thrace. 
... . Under the leadership of Alaric they raised 
the ensign of revolt, and spread desolation in the 
fields and homesteads of Macedonia, Moesia, 
and Thrace, even advancing close to the walls of 
Constantinople [see Goras: A. D. $05] 
was impossible to tuke the field 
Goths, because there were no forees available, as 
the eastern armies were still with Stilicho in the 
.West. Arcadius therefore was obli to sum- 
Mon Stilicho to send or bring them back imme- 
diately, to protect his throne. This summons 
gave that general the desired opportunity to in- 
terfere in the politics of Constanti + and 
ic celerity, arranged mat- 
frontier, he marched overland 

through Milyricum, and confronted Alario in 
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Thessaly, whither the Goth had traced his 
devastating path from the Pro; tt 
seems that before Stilicho arrived, Alaric had 
experienced a defeat at the hands of garrison sol- 
diers in Thessaly; at all events he shut himself 
up in a fortified camp and declined to engage 
with the Roman general, In the meantime 
Rufinus induced Arcadius to send a peremptory 
order to Stilicho to despatch the eastern troops 
to Constantinople and depart himself whence he 
had come; the Emperor resented, or pretended 
to resent, the presence of his cousin as an offi- 
cious interference. Stilicho yielded so readily 
that his willingness seems almost suspicious. 
. . . He consigned the eastero soldiera to the 
command of a Gothic captain, Gainas, and him- 
self departed to Saloua, allowing Alaric to pro- 
ceed on his wasting way into the linds of Hellas,” 
When Guinas and his army arrived at the gates 
of Constantinople, the Emperor came out to meet 
them, with Rufinus by his side. The troops 
suddenly closed round the latter and murdered 
him, “We can hardly suppose that the lynch- 
ing of Rufinus was ti al inspiration of a 
moment, but whether it was proposed or ap- 
proved of by Stilicho, or wus a plun hatched 
among the soldiers on their way w Constantino- 
ple, is uncertai J. B. Bury, Hist. of the 
Later Roman Empire, bk. 2, ch. 1 (0, 1). 

A.D. 396398 sommission of Alaric under 
the Eastern Empire.—Suppression of the re- 
volt of Gildo in Africa —Commanding position 
of Stilicho.—** For the next tive or six years the 
chief power over the feeble soul of Aroadius was 
divided between three persons, his fair Frankish 
Empress Eudoxia, Eutropius, the haggard old 
eunuch who had placed her on the throne, and 
Gainas the Goth, commander of the Eastern 
army. Again, in'the year 306, did Stilicho, now 
commanding only the Western forces, volunteer 
to deliver Greece from the Visigoths. The out- 
set of the campaign was successful. The 

reater part of Peloponnesus was cleared of the 
invader, who was shut up in the rugged moun- 
tain country on the confines of Elis and Arcadia. 
The Roman army was expecting soon to behold 
him forced by famine to an ignominious sur- 
render, when they discovered that he had pierced 
the lines of circumvallation at an unguarded 
point, and marched with all his plunder north- 
wards to Epirus. What was the cause of this 
unlooked-for issue of the struggle? ... The 
most probable explanation . . . ia that Fabian 
caution co-operated with the instinct of the Con- 
dottiere against pushing his foc too hard. There 
was ulways danger for Rome in driving Alacic 
to desperation: there was danger privately for 
Stilicho if the dead Alaric shauld render him no 
longer indispensable. Whatever might be the 
cause, by the end of 896 Alaric was again 
in his Ilyrian eyrie, and thenceforward whatever 
threats might be directed towards the East the 
actual weight of his arms was felt only by the 
West. Partly, at least, this is to be accounted 
for by the almost sublime cowardice of the 
ministers of Arcadius, who rewarded his Grecian 

him with the sacred character 

the Empire in. thelr portion of 
yo {see Gorus: A. D, 895}, The precise 
title under which he 
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lew, the machinery of Roman taxation, 
most unbounded authority of a Roman provincial 
vernor, to prepare the weapon which was one 
yy to pierce the heart of Rome herself The 
Imperial City, during the first portion of this in- 
terval, was seultering the pangs of famine 
Since the foundation of nstantinople 
Egypt had ceased to nourish the elder Rome 
Rome was thus reduced to an almost exclusive 
dependence on the harvests of Africa proper (that 
rovince of which Carthage was the capital), of 
Rumidia, and of Mauretasm But this eap 


the al- 


ply. . im the ycar 897 was onturely stopped by 
the orders of Gildo, who had made himself virtual 
master of these three provinces” The elder 
Theodosius had suppressed in 374 a revolt in 
Mauretania headed by one Firmus “The son 
of a great sheep farmer, Nabal he {Firmus] had 
left behind him several brothers, one of whom 
Gildo had m the ycar 886 gathered up agam 
some portion of his brothers broken power We 
find him, scven years later (in 393), folding the 
rank of Count of Africa in the Roman offical 
hierarchy Ile turned to bis own account 
the perennial jealousy existing between the 
ministers of the Eastern and Westeru Courts re 
nounced Ins allegiance to Rome, and preferred to 
transfer it to Constantimople What brought 
maticrs to a erisis was Ins refusal to allow the 
rain crops of 397 to be conv yed to Rome 

he Roman Senate declarcd war i the carly 
winter months of d08 against Gildo Stilicho who 
of course, undertook the fitting out of the expe 
dition found # suitable instrument for Rome s 
chastisement in one who had had cruel wrongs of 
his own to avenge upon Gildo This was yet 
another son of Nabal Mascczel’ Mascezel, at 
the hcad of ncarly 40 000 men, accomplished the 
overthrow of his brother, who slew himself, or 
was slain, when he fell into Roman hands 
“Thus the provinces of Africa were for thc me 
won back again for the Empire of the West, and 
Rome had her corn again The glory and 
Power of Sulicho were now nearly “at their 
ighest point Shortly before the expedition 
against Gildo he had given his daughter Mana 
in marriage to Honorius and the father m law 
of the Emperor might nghtly be deemed to hold 
power With a securer grasp than his mcre chief 
minister "—T Hodgkta, aly and Her Invaders, 
dk 1, ch 4(0 1) 

A.D. 400-403 —First Gothic mvasion of 
Italy under Alaric.—Stilicho’s repulse of the 
snsaders: See 8 (VisiaorHs) A D 400- 


A D, 400-518.—The Eastern Empire.—Ex- 
pulsion of Gothic poldiery from Constanti- 
nople.—Conflict of John Chrysostom the 
Empress Eudoxia.—Reigns of Theodosius II. 
Pulcheria, Marcianus, Leo I., Zeno, and 

itasius.—Peraistent vitality of the Byzan- 
tine government.—'‘ While Alancs eyes were 
tu on Italy, but before he had actually come 
into conflict with Stilicho, the Court of Constan 
tinople had been the seat of grave troubles 
Gaines, the Gothic ‘Magister militum’ ot the 
Eust, and hia creature, the eunuch Eutropius, 

fallen out, and the man of war had uo diffi 





culty tn of the wretched harem bred 
Grand Chamberlain. . . . The Magister militum 
now brought his srmy over to Constantinople, 


and quartered it there to overawe the emperor 
It appeared quite likely that ere long the Ger- 
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mans would sack the city, but the fate that be- 
fell Rome ten years later was not destined for 
Constantinople A mere chance brawl put the 
domination of Guinas to a sudden end (July, 
A D 400) The whole population turned 
out with extemporzed arms and attacked the 
German  soldiery Tsolaxd bodies of the 
Germans were cut off one by ou, and xt last 
their barracks were surrounded and set on fire 
The rioters had the upper hand, 7,000 soldiers 
fell, and the remnant thought themselves lucky 
to escape Garnas at once declared open war on 
the empire but lw was beaten in the eld 
and forced to fy across the Danube where he 
was caught and hcheaded by Uldes king of the 
Huns The departur of Alanic and the 
death of Gunas frred the Eastern Romans from 
the double danger that {had} ampended over 
them The werk Arcadius was cuabled to 
spend the romaiming seven yours of his life im 
comparative peace and quiet His court was 
only troubled by in opca war between his spouse, 
the Emoress AS Eudoam and John Chrysos- 
tom, the Patriarch of Constantinople Jolin was. 
a man of saintly hfe and apostolic fervour, but 
rash and inconsiderate alike mh specch and action 
‘The patuarch’s cnemes were secretly sup 
ported by the cmprcss, who hid taken offence at 
the outspoken way m which John habitually 
denounced the luvurv and insolence of her court 
She favoured the imtrigucs of Theophilus, Patr- 
arch of Alexandria against his brother prelate, 
backed the Asiatic clergy im their complaints 
about Johns oppression of them and at last in 
duced the Emperor to allow the saintly patriarch 
to be deposed by @ hastily summoned council, 
the ‘Synod of the Oak, held outside the aty 
The populace rose at once to defend their pastor, 
riots broke out, Theodosius was chased back to 
Egypt, and the Empcror, terrified by an earth- 
quake which seemed to mamfest the wrath of 
heaven restored John to his place Next year, 
however, the war between the empress and the 
patriarch broke out again ‘he Emperor, 
at Ins wife’s demand, summoned another coun 
cil which condemned Chrysostom and on Easter 
Day A D 404, seized the patnarch in his 
cathedral by armed force, and banished him to 
Asia That night a fire probably kindled by 
the angry adherents of Chrysostom, broke out 
in St sophia, which was burnt to the ground 
From thence it spread to the neighbourmg build- 
ings, and finally to the Senate house, which was 
consumed with all the treasures of ancient Greek 
artof which Constantine had made 1t the reposi- 
tory Meanwhile the culled John was banished 
to @ dreary mountatn fastuess im Cappadocia, 
and afterwards condcmned to a still more remote 
prison at Pityus on the Ruxine He died on his 
way thither The feeble and inert Arcadius 
died in A 1D 408, at the carly age of thirty one, 
Ins 1mpcrious consort had preceded him to the 
rave aud the empire of the East was left to 
Fheodosius 1L a child of seven years, their oaly 
son ‘Ti little emperor was duly crowned, 
and the administration of the East undertaken in 
his name by the able Anthemius, who held the 
office of Practorian Praefect History relates 
nothing bur ,oud of this minister, he made a 
‘wise commercial treaty with the king of Persia, 
he repelled with ease a Hu wasion of 
Moesia, he built a flotilla on the Danube, where 
Roman war ships had not been seen since the 
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death of Valens, forty yan before; he reorgan- 
ized the corn supply of Constantinople, and did 
much to get back into order and cultivation the 
desolated north-western lands of the Balkan 
Peninsula . . The empire was still more in- 
debted to him for bringing up the young Theo 
dosius as an honest and god feuring man The 
palace under Anthemius’ rule was the school of 
the virtues, the lives of the emperor and his 
three sisters, Pulcheria, Arcadia, and Marina, 
were the mode} and the marvel of their subjects 
"Pheodosins inherited the piety and honesty of 
his grandfather and namesake, but was a youth 
of slender capacity, though he took some in- 
terest iu literature, and was renowned for his 
beautiful penmanship. His eldest sister, Pul- 
cheria, was the ruhng spirit of the family, and 
possessed unlimited influence over him, though 
she was but two years his senior. When Anthe- 
mius died in A D 414, she took the title of 
Augusta, and assumed the regency of the Exst 
Pulcheria was an extraordinary woman: on 
gathering up the reins of power she took a vow 
Of chastity, aud lived as a crowned nun for 
thirty-six years; ber fear had been that, if she 
marricd, her husband might cherish ambitious 
schemes aaelnst her brother's crown; she there- 
fore kept single herself and persuaded her sisters 
to make a similar vow Austere, indefatigable, 
and unselfish, she proved equal to ruling the 
realms of the East with success, though no woman 
bad ever made the attempt before ‘hen Theo- 
dosius came of age he refused to remove his 
sister from power, and treated her as his col- 
league and equal. ” By her advice he married in 
A.D. 421, the year that he came of age, the 
beautiful and accomplished Athenats, daughter 
of the philosopher Leontius. . . Theodosius’ 
Jong reign passed by in comparative quiet. Its 
only serious troubles were a short war with the 
Persians, and a longer one with Attila, the great 
king of the Huns, whose empire now stretched 
over all the lands north of the Black Sea and 
Danube, where the Goths had once dwelt In 
thig struggle the Roman armies were almost in- 
variably unfortunate The Huns ravaged the 
country as far as Adrianople and Philippopolis, 
and had to be bought off by the annual payment 
of 700 Iba. of gold [£31,000]... . The Tecon- 
struction of the Roman military forces was re- 
nerved for the successors of Theodvsius II. He 
himself was killed by a fall from his horse in 
450 A. D., leaving an only daughter, who was 
married to her cousin Valentinian III., Emperor 
of the West. Theodosius, with great wisdom, 
had designated as his successor, not his youn; 

sov-in-law, a cruel and profligate prince, but his 
sister Pulcheria, who at the same time ended ber 
vow of celil and married Marcianus, a vet- 
eran soldier and a prominent member of the Sen- 
ate. The marrisge was but formal, for both 
‘were now well advanced in years: as a political 
expedient it was all that could be The 
empire had peace and prosperity under their 
rule, and freed itself from the ignominious trib- 
ute to the Huns. Before Attila died in 452, he 
had met and been checked by 
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them won his crown by arms, all were peaceabl, 
designated exther by their predecessors, or oy 
the Senate and army These princes were Leo 
I (457-474), Zeno (474-491), Anastasius (491- 
518). Their chief merit was that they guided 
the Roman Empire in the East safely through 
the stormy times which saw its extinction in 
West While, beyond the Adriatic, province 
afttr province was being lopped off and formed 
into a new Germanic kingdom, the emperors who 
reizned at Constantinople kept a tight grip on 
the Balkan Peninsula and on Asia, and succeeded 
in maintaining their realm absolutely intact 
Both East and West were equally exposed to the 
barbarian in the fifth century, and the difference 
of their fate came from the character of their 
rulers, not from the diversity of their political 
conditions.”"—C. W. C Oman, Story of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, ch. 4-5 —‘'In spite of the dissimi- 
larity of their personal conduct, the general 
policy of their government [ie of the six em- 
perors between Arcadius and Justinian] is char- 
acterised by strong features of resemblance . . . 
The Western Empire crumbled into ruins, while 
the Eastern was saved, in consequence of these 
emperors having organised the system of admin- 
istration which has been most unjustly calum- 
niated, under the name of Byzantine. The 
highest officers, and the proudest military com- 
manders, were rendered completely dependent on 
ministerial departments and were no longer able 
to conspire or rebel with impunity, The sov- 
ereign was uo longer exposed to personal danger, 
nor the treasury to open peculation. But, un- 
fortunately, the central executive power could 
not protect the people from fraud with the same 
cuse as it guarded the treasury, and the em- 
perors never perceived the necessity of intrusting 
the people with the power of defending them- 
selves from the financial oppression of the sub- 
altern administration "—G. Finlay, Greece under 
the Romana, ch. 2, sect 11 
A. D. 404-408. The Western Empire: The 
ladiatorial show.—Retreat of Honorius 
and the imperial court to Ravenna,—Invasion 
of Radagaisus.—Alliance with Alaric the 
Goth.—Fall and death of Stilicho,—‘‘ After 
the retreat of the barbarians, Honorius was di- 
rected to accept the dutiful invitation of the 
senate, and to celebrate in the imperial city the 
auspicious era of the Gothic victory and of his 
sixth consulship. The suburbs and the streets, 
from the Milvian bridge to the Palatine mount, 
were filled by the Roman people, who, in the 
space of a hundred years, had only thrice been 
honoured with the presence of their sovereigns 
pees residence had been st Constantinople, at 
ves, or at Milan]. . . 
several months in the caj 
were repeatedly gratifi 
courtesy of Honorius in the public pane. aoe 
In these games of Honorius, the 1 
bats of gladiators polluted for the last time the 
to which the person of ie Thad boon 
to wi person o! emperor 
exposed in the defenceless of Milan urged 
him to seek a retreat fn 
reas of Italy, where 
while the open country was covered by & Seng: 
of barbarians; . . . and in 
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Tho example of Honorlus was imitated by his 
feeble successors, the Gothic kings, and after- 
wards the exarchs, who occupied the throne 
and palace of the emperors; and till the middle 
of the 8th contury Ravenna was considered as 
the seat of poreminank and the capital of Italy, 
‘The fears of Honorius were not without founda- 
tion, nor were his precautions without effect 
While Italy rejoiced in her deliverance from the 
Goths, a furious tempest was excited among the 
nations of Germany, who yielded to the irresis- 
tible impulse that appears to have been gradually 
communicated from the eastern extremity of the 
continent of Asia [by the invasion of the Huns, 
which Gibbon considers to have been the im- 

ling cause of the great avalanche of barbarians 

from the north that swept down upon Italy 

under Radagaisus in 406 —see Ravaoatsus] 
Many cities of Italy were pillaged or destroyed, 
and the siege of Florence by Kadugaisus is one 
of the earlicst events in the history of that cele 
brated republic, whose firmness checked and 
delayed the unskilful fury of the barbarians ” 
Stilicho came to the relief of the distressed city, 
“and the fumished host of Radagaisus was in 
its turn besieged” The barbarians, surrounded 
by well guarded entrenchments, were forced to 
surrender, after many had perished from want 
of food The chief was beheaded , his surviving 
followers were sold as slaves. Meantime, Alar- 
ic, the Gothic king, had been taken into the 
pay of the Empire‘ Renouncing the service 
of the Emperor of the East, Alarie concluded 
with the Court of Ravenna a treaty of peace 
and alhance, by which he was declared mas- 
ter-general of the Roman armies throughout 
the prefecture of Illyricum; as it was clutmed, 
rding to the true and ancient hmiis, by the 
minister of Honorius ” Tins arrangement with 
Alaric caused great dissatisfaction in the army 
and among the people, and was a potent cause 
of the full and death of Stilicho, which occurred 
A.D 408. He was arrested and summarily ex- 
ecuted, at Ravenna, on the mandate of his un- 
grateful and worthless young master, whose 
trembling throne he had upheld for thirteen 
yeara.—E, Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Io- 
man Hmpire, ch. 80 {v 3) 

A.D 496-500-—The breaking of the Rhine 
—The 
occupation of the Western Empire—‘‘ Up to 
the year 406 the Rhine was muintained as the 
frontier of the Roman Empire against the numer- 
ous barbarian races and tribes that swarmed un- 
easily in central Europe. From the Flavian 
Emperors until the time of Probus (282), the 

t military line from Coblenz to Keblheim on 

¢ Danube had been really defended, though 
often overstepped and always a strain on the 
Romans, and thus a tract of territory (including 
Baden and Wirtemberg) on the east shore of the 
Upper Rhine, the titheland as it was called, be- 
longed to the Empire. But in the fourth cen- 
tury it was as much as could be done to keep off 
the Alemanni and Franks who were threatening 
the provinces of Gaul. The victories of Julian 
and Valentinian produced only temporary effects. 
On the last day of December 406 a vast company 
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not really defended; a 
band professed to guard it for 
the Romans were easily swept aside, and the in- 


Vadere desolated Gaul at pleasure for the three 





following years. Such is tha bare fact which 
the chroniclers tell us, byt thig migration seems 
to have been preceded by considerable move- 
ments on a large scale along the whole Ithine 
frontier, and these movements may have agitated 
the inhabitants of Britain and excited apprehen- 
sions there of approachiug danger. Three 
tyrants had been recently elected by the legions 
in rapid succession; the first two, Marcus and 
Gratian, were |, but the third Augustus, who 
bore the auspicious name of Constantine, was 
destined to play a considerable part for a year or 
two on the stage of the western world [sce Brrr- 
am A D 407]. It seems almost certain that 
these two movements, the passage of the Ger- 
mans across the Khine and the rise of the tyrants 
in Britain, were not without causal connection; 
and it also seems certain that both events were 
connected with the general Stilicho. The tyrants 
were vlevated in the course of the year 406, and 
it was at the end of the sume year that the Van- 
dals crossed the Rhine Now the revolt of the 
legions in Britain was evidently aimed against 
Suilicho. . . There is direct. contemporary evi: 
dence... that it was by Stilicho’s invitation 
that the barbarians invaded Gaul, he thought 
that when they had done the work for which 
he desigucd them he would find no difficulty in 

ting them or otherwise disposing of them. 
We can hardly avoid supposing that the work 
which he wished them to perform wus to oppose 
the tyrant of Britain —Constantine, or Gratian, 
or Marcus, whoever was tyrant then; for it is 
quite certain that, like Maximus, he would 
pass into Gaul, where numerous Gallo-Roman 
adherents would flock to his standards. Stilicho 
died before Constantine was crushed, and the 
barbarians whom he had so lightly summoned 
were sull in the land, harrying Gaul, destined 
soon to harry and occupy Spain und seize Africa, 
From a Roman point of view Stilicho had much 
to answer for in the dismemberment of the Em- 
pire, from a Teutonic pomt of view, he contrib- 
uted largely to preparing the way for the foun- 
dation of the German kingdoms "—J. B. Bury, 
A History of the Later Roman Empire, bk. 2, ch. 
6(e 1)—‘‘If modern history must have a defi- 
nite beginning, the most convenient beginning 
for it is the great Teutonic invasion of Gaul in 
the year 407. Yet the nations of modern Europe 
do not spring from the nations which then 
crossed the Rhine, or from any intermixture be- 
tween them and the Romans into whose land 
they made their way. The nations which then 
crossed the Rhine were tho Vandals, Suevians, 
and Alans, . . . None of these nations made any 
real settlements in Guul; Gaul was to them sim- 
ply the high road to Spain, There they did 
settle, though the Vandals soon’ forsook their 
settlement, and the Alans were soon rooted out 
of theirs.’ The Suevian kept his ground for a 
far louger time; we muy, if we please, look on 
him as the Teutonic forefather of Leon, while 
we look on the Goth as the Teutonic forefather 
of Castile. Here we have touched one of the 
great national vames of history; the Goth, like 
the Frank, plays quite another part in Western 
Europe from the Alan, the Suevian, and the 
Vandal. . . . Now both Franks and Goths had 
passed into the Empire long before the invasion 
of 407, One branch of the Franks... was 
actually settled on Roman lands, and, as Roman 
subjects, did their best to withstand the great 
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invasion What then mukcs that invasion so 
marked an epoch? . . . The answer is that the 
invasion of 407 not only brought in new ele- 
ments, but put the existing elements into new 
relations to one another Franks and Goths 
ot On a new character and begin a new life 
‘he Burgundians pass into Gaul, not as a road 
to Spain, but as a land in which to find many 
homes ‘They press down to the south eastern 
corner of the lind, while the Frank no longer 
keeps himself in his north-eastern corner, while 
in the south-west the Goth is settled as for a while 
the liegeman of Cwsar, and in the north-west 
8 continent] Britain springs into being Here 
in truth are some of the chiefest elements of the 
modern world, and though none of them are 
among the nations that crossed the Rhine in 407, 
yet the new position taken by all of them is the 
direct consequence of that crossing Jn this 
way, in Gaul and Spain at least, the yoint Van- 
dal, Alan, and Sueviun invasion is the beginnin, 
of the formation of the modern nations, thoug! 
the invading nations themselves form no element 
in the later life of Gaul and only @ secondar, 
element in the later life of Spain The later life 
of these Iands and that of Italy also, has sprung 
of the settlement ot ‘leutonic nations in a Roman 
Jand, and of the mutual influences which Roman 
and Teuton have had on one another Roman 
and Teuton lived side by side, and out of their 
living side by side has gradually sprung up a 
third thing different from either, a thing which 
we cannot call either Roman or Teutonic, or 
more truly a thing which we may call Roman and 
Teutonic and some other things as well, accord- 
ing to the side of it which we look at This 
third thing is the Romauce element in modern 
Europe, the Romance nations and their Romance 
tongues."—E A Freeman, The Chef Periods of 
European History, pp 87-90 —“The true Ger- 
manic people who occupied Gaul were the Bur- 
gundians, the Visigoths, and the Franks. Many 
other people, many other single bands of Van 
dals, Alani, Suevi, Saxons, &c , wandered over 
its territory ; but of these, some only passed over 
it, and thé others were rapidiy absorbed by it; 
these are partial incursions which are without 
any historical importance The Burgundians, 
the Visigoths, and the Franks, ulone deserve to 
be counted among our ancestors. The Burgun- 
dians definitively established themselves in Gaul 
between the years 406 and 413; they occupied 
the country between the Jura, the Sa6ne, and 
the Durance; Lyous was the centre of their do- 
minion The Visigoths, between the years 412 
and 450, spread themselves over the provinces 
bounded by the Rhone, and even over the left 
bank of the Rhone to the south of “be Durance, 
the Loire, and the Pyrenees: their king resided 
at Toulouse. The Franks, betweer the years 
481 and 600. advanced in the north of Gaul, and 
established themselves between the Rhine, the 
Scheldt, and the Loire, without including Brit- 
tany and the western posicas, of Normandy; 
Qlovis had Soissons and Paris for his ‘capttale 
‘Thus, at the end of the fifth century, was accom- 
plished the definitive occupation of the territory 
of Gaul by the three great German tribes. The 
condition of Gau) was not exactly the same in its 
various parts, and under the dominion of these 
‘three nations. There were remarkable differ- 
ences between them. The Franks were far more 
foreign, German, and barbarous, than the Bur- 








undians and the Goths. Before their entrance 
into Gaul, these last had had ancient relations 
with the Romans, they had lived fn the eastern 
empire, in Italy; they were familiar with the 
Roman manners and population. We may say 
almost as much for the Burgundians, More- 
over, the two nations had long been Christian 
The Franks, on the contrary, arrived from Ger- 
many in the condition of pagans and enemies, 
Those portions of Guul which they occupied be- 
came deeply sensible of this difference, which is 
described with truth and vivacity in the seventh 
of the ‘Lectures upon the Llistory of France,’ of 
M Augustin Thierry I am inclined, however, 
to beheve that it was less important than has 
been commonly supposed If I do not err, the 
Roman provinces differed more among them- 
selves than did the nations which had conquered 
them. You have already seen how much more 
civihzed was aouthera than northern Gaul, how 
much more thickly covered with population, 
towns, monuments, and roads Had the Visi- 
goths arrived in as barbarous a condition as that 
of the Franks, their barbarism would yet have 
been far less visible and less powerful in Gallia 
Narbonensis and in Aqvitania, Roman civiliza- 
tion would much sooner have absorbed and 
altered them This, I believe, is what happened, 
and the different effects which accompanied the 
three conquests resulted rather from the differ- 
ences of the conquered than from that of the 
conquerors "—F Guizot, [ist of Curnlization, 0 
2, lect 8 —“* The invasion of the barbarians was 
not like the torrent which overwhelms, but 
rather like a slow, persistent force which under- 
mines, disintegrates, and crumbles The Ger 
mans were not strangers to the Roman Empire 
when they began their conquests it is 
well known that many of the Roman Emperors 
were barbarians who had been successful soldiers 
in the Imperial army, that military colonies 
were estublished on the frontiers composed 
of men of various races under the contrel of 
Roman discipline, that the Goths, before they 
revolted against the authority of the Emperor, 
were his chosen troops, that the great Alaric 
was a Roman general, that the shores of the 
Danube and the Rune, which marked the limits 
of the Empire, were lined with cities which were 
at the same time Koinan colonies and peopled 
with men of the Teutonic races. When the bar- 
barians did actually occupy the territory their 
movement seems at first to have been churacter 
ized by u strange mixture of force with a senti- 
ment of awe and reverence for the Roman name. 
In Italy and in Gaul they appropriated to them- 
selves two-thirds of the lands, but they sought 
to govern their conquests by pone of the 
Roman Jaw and administration, a machine which 
proved in their hands, by the way, a rather 
clumsy means of government. They robbed 
the provincials of all the movable property they 
possessed, but the suffering they inflicted js euld 
not to have been as great as that caused by the 
exactions of the Roman taxgatherer. The num- 





ern France, extend 
did not, it is said, exceed sixty thousa 
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The groat change in their life was, as I have 
said, that they ceased to be wanderers, they be- 
came, in @ measure at least, fixed to the soil, 
and in contrast with the Romans, they preferred 
to live in the country and not in the towns In 
this they followed their Teutonic habits, little 
knowing what a mighty change this new dis- 
tribution of population was to cause in the social 
condition of Europe They retained, too, their 
old mihtary organization, and, after attempts 
more or less successful to use the Roman admin- 
istration for the ocdinary purposes of govern 
ment, they abandoned 1t, and ruled the countrics 
they conquered by simple military force, under 
their Dukes and Counts, the Romans generally 
being allowed in their private relations to gov- 
ern themselves by the forms of the Roman law ” 
—C J Stillé, Studie an Medueval Ihstory, ch 2 — 
“The coming in of the Germans brougitt face to 
face the four chief clements of our civilization. the 
Greek with its art and science, much of it for 
the time forgotten, the Roman with its political 
institutions and legal ideas, and furnishing the 
empire as the common ground upon which all 
stood, the Christian with its religious and moral 
ideas, and the German with other pohtical and 
legal ideas, and with a reinforcement of fresh 
blood und hfe — By the end of the sixth century 
these all existed side by side in the nominal Ro- 
manempne — It was the work of the remaining 
centuries of the muldle ages to unite them mnto a 
single organic whole— the groundwork of mod- 
ern civilization, But the introduction of the 
last clement, the Germans, was & conquest —a 
conquest rendered possible by the inability of 
the old civilization any Jonger to defend itself 
against their attack — It is one of the miracles of 
history that such a conquest should have oc- 
curred, the violent occupation of the empire by 
the invasion of au inferior race, with so httle de- 
struction of civilization, with so complete an 
absorption, in the end, of the conqueror by the 
conquered It must be possible to point out 
some reasous why the conquest of the ancient 
world by the Germans was 80 little what was to 
be expected. In a single word, the reason 18 to 
be found in the nnpression wluch the world they 
had conquered made upon the Germans. They 
conquered it, and they treated it as a conquered 
world They destroyed and plundered what 
they pleased: and it was not a little. They took 
possession of the and and they set up their own 
tmbal governments in place of the Roman And 
yet they recognized, iu a way, even the worst of 
them, their inferiority to the people they bad 
overcome. They found upon every side of them 
evidences of a command over nature such as 
ey had never acquired. cities, buildings, roads, 
brid es, and ships; wealth and art, shill in 
mec ‘ics and skill in goverument, the like of 
which they had never known; ideas firmly held 
that. the Roman system of things was divinely 
ordained and eternal; a church strongly organ- 
ized sod with an imposing ceremonial, officered 
by venerable and saiutly men, and speaking with 
an overpowerin, tiveness and an awful 
authority that did not yield before the strongest 
barberian kag. Tho’ impression which these 
things mate upon the mind of the German must 
have been profound. In no other way can the 
result be accounted for, Their conquest was a 
Phyeloal conquest, and asa physical conquest it 
‘waa complete, but it sosrcely went farther. In 
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government and law there was little change 
for the Roman, in religion and language, none at 
all. Other things, schools and commercial ar- 
rangements for instance, the Germaus would 
have been glad to maintain at the Roman level if 
they had known how Half unconsciously they 
adopted the belief in the divinely founded and 
eternal empire, and in @ vague way recognized 
its continuance after they had overthrown it "— 
re] Adams, (unzation During the Muddle 
Ages, ch 5 —See, also, Gavi A D 406-409, 
5-87n Centurtks, and 5-10en Cesrorirs 
A.D. 408-410.— The three sieges and the 
sacking of the Imperial city by Alaric.—Death 
of the Gothic chieftain.—LHaving nd himself of 
the great minister and general whose brain and 
arm were the only Lope of his dissolving empire, 
Honorius proceeded to purge his army and the 
state of burbamans and hereties He “removed 
all who professed rehgious opinions different 
from his own, from every public office, . . . und, 
to complete the purification of his army, ordered 
a general massacre of all the women and children 
of the baibanans, whom the soldiers in his ser- 
vice had delivered up us hostages In one day 
and hour these innocent victims were given up to 
slaughter and their property to pillage These 
hostages had been left in all the Italian cities by 
the barbarian confederates, as a guarantee for 
their fidelity to Rome, when they learned that 
the whole had perished, in the midst of peace, in 
contempt of all oaths, one furious and terrific ery 
of vengeance arose, and 30,000 soldiers, who had 
been the faithful servants of the empire, at once 
assed over to the camp of Alane [then in 
yrs], and urged him to lead them on to Rome. 
Alaric, in language the moderation of which 
Honorius and his munisters ascribed to fear, de- 
manded reparation for the insults offered him, 
and strict observance of the treaties concluded 
with hmm. The only answer he obtained was 
couched in terms of fresh insult, and contained 
an order to evar uate all the provinces of the em- 
pire” On this provocation, Alaric crossed the 
Alps, in October, A D 408, meeting no re-, 
sistance till he reached Ravenna — He threatened’ 
that city, at first, but the contemptible Emperor 
of the West was safe in his fen fastness, and the 
Goth marched on to Rome — Te ‘arrived before 
Rome [in the autumn of A D 408] 619 years 
after that city had been threatened by Hannibal. 
Durmg that long interval her citizens had never 
looked down from her wally upon the banner of 
an enemy [w foreign invader} waving in their 
plains... Alaric did not attempt to take Rome 
by assault ‘he blockaded the gates, stopped the 
navigation of the Tiber, and soon famine took 
possession of a city which was eighteen miles in 
circumterence and contained above a million of 
inhabitants . . . At length, the Romans had re- 
course to the clemency of Alanc, and, by means 
of a ransom of five thousand pounds of gold and 
a great quantity of precious effects, the army 
was induced to retire into Tuscany” The 
standard of Alaric was now joined by 40,000 bar- 
barian slaves, who escaped from their Italian 
masters, and by s large reinforcement of Goths 
from the Danube, led by the brother-in-law of 
Alaric, Atanlphus, or Athaulphus (Adolphus, in 
its modern form) by name. na Vinigothe king 
offered peace to the empire if it would relinqu! 
to him a kingdom in Noricum, Dalmatia and 
Venetia, with a yearly payment of gold; in the 
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end his demands fell until they extended to 
Noricum, only, But the fatuous court at Ra- 
venna refused all terms and Alaric marched 
back to Rome. Once more, however, he spared 
the venerable capital, and sought to attain his 
ends by requiring the sevate to renounce alle- 
fiance to Honorius and to choose a new emperor. 

fe was obeyed and Priscus Attalus, the prefect 
of the city, was formally invested with the pur- 
ple. This new Augustus made Alaric and 
Ataulphus his chief military officers, and there 
was peace for alittle time “But Attalus, unhap- 
pily, took his elevation with seriousness and did 
not recoguize the commands that were hidden in 
the advice which he got from his Gothic patron 
Alaric found him to be a fool and stripped his 
purple robe from his shoulders within less than a 
year Then, failing once more to negotiate terms 
of peace with the worthless emperor shut up in 
Ravenna, he )aid siege to Rome for the third 
time—and the last ‘On the 24th of April, 
410, the year 1163 from the foundation of the 
august city, the Salarian gate was opened to hin 
in the night, and the capital of the world, the 
queen of nations, was abandoned to the fury of 
the Goths. Let this fury was not without sume 
tinge of pity, Alaric granted a peculiar protec 
tion to the churches, which were preserved from 
all insult, together with their sacred treasures, 
and all those who had sought refuge within their 
walls While he abanduued the property of the 
Romans to pillage. he took their lives under his 
protection, and it is affirmed that only a single 
senator perished by the sword of the barbarians 
"The number of plebeians who were sacrificed ap 
pears not to have been thought a matter of sufli- 
cient importance even to be mentioned At the 
entrance of the Gotlis, a small part of the city 
was given up to the flames, but Alarte soon took 
precautions for the preservation of the rest of the 
edifices Above all, he had the generosity to 
withdraw bis army from Rome on the sixth day, 
and to march it into Campania, loaded, however, 
with an immense booty. Eleven centuries later, 
the army of the Constable ‘le Bourbon showed 
Jess veneration” Alaric survived the sack of 
Rome but a few months, dying suddenly in the 
midst of preparations that he made for invading 
Bictly. fe was buried in the bed of the Ifttle 
river Bisentium, which flows past the town of 
Cozenza, the stream being diverted for the pur- 
pose and then turned buck to its course —J C L 
de Bismondl, Fall of the Roman Emynre, ch. 6 

Axso in: E. Gibbon, Declins and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, ch. 81 —T. Hodgkin, Italy and 
Hor Invaders, bk. 1, ch 7. 

A.D. 14.—Invasion of Spain by the 
Vandals, Sueves and Alans. See Bram: A. D. 
408-414. 


A. D. 410,—Abandonment of Brithin. See 
se a) A.D ae awe 
. D. 410-419.—Treaty with the Visigoths. 
—Their sett! Lae in Aquitaine. Founding: 
of their kingdom of Toulouse. See Gorus 
(Viercorns): A D. 410-419. 
A. D. 410-420.—The barbarian attack on 
bow joined’ by the Franks. See Fnanxs: A. D. 


_ A D. 412-453.—Mixed Roman and barba- 
rian administration in Gaul. See Gavi: A. D. 


41 . 
A, D. 423-450.—Death of Honorius.—Reign 
of Valeatisas Til, and his mother Placidiae— 
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Legal separation of the Eastern and Western 
Empires.—The disastrous reign of Honorlus, 
emperor of the West, was ended by his death in 
428. The nearest heir to the throne was his in- 
fant nephew, Valentinian, son of hia sister 
Placidia The latter, after being a captive in 
the hands of the Goths and after sharing the 
Visigothic throne for some months, as wife of 
king Ataulphus, had been restored to her brother 
on her Gothic husband's death, Honorius forced 
her, then, to marry his favorite, the auccessful 
general, Constantius, whom he raised to the rank 
of Augustus and associated with Inmself on the 
throne of the West But Constantius soon died, 
leaving his widow with two chikiren—a daugh: 
ter avd ason Presently, on some quarrel with 
Honorius, Piacidia withdrew from Ravenna and 
took refuge at Constantinople, where het nephew 
Theodosius occupied the Eastern throne She 
and her children were there when Honorius died, 
and in their absence the Western throne waa 
usurped by a rebel named John, or Joannes, the 
Notary, who reigned nearly two years With 
the aid’ of forces from the Eastern Empire be 
was unseated aud beheaded and the child Valen- 
(ummn was invested with the imperial purple, 
A D. 425 For the succeeding twenty tive yeara 
his mother, Placidia, rergned in his name As 
compensation to the court at Constantmople for 
the maternal aid received from it, the rich prov- 
ice of Dalmatia and the troubled provinces of 
Pannonia and Norcum, were now severed from 
the West and ceded to the Empire of the East. 
At the same time, the unity of the Roman gov- 
ernment was formally and finally dissolved 
“By a positive declaration, tho validity of all 
future laws was hinited to the dominnous of their 
pecuhar author, unicss he should think proper 
to communicate them, subscribed with his own 
hand, for the approbation of his independent 
colleague "—E Gibbon, Decline and Full of the 
Roman Emre, ch $3 

Avso in: J _B Bury, Zhat. of the Later Ro- 
man Empire, ch 6-8 

‘A. D. 428-439.—Conquests of the Vandals 
in Spain and Africa. See Vanpaia: A. D 
428, and 429-439, 

A. D. 441-446.—Destructive invasion of the 
Eastern Empire by the Huns.—Cession of ter- 
ritory and payment of tribute to Attila, Bee 
Hons. A D. 441-446 

A.D. 446.- pas rire appeal from Britain, 


Bee BRITAIN , . 

A. D. 43 Great invasion of Gaul by the 
Huns. cir defeat at Chalons. Seo Huns: 
A. D. 451. 

A, D, 452.—Att: invasion of Ital: 
frightful devastation of his hogles.—Origin of 
Nesicg Huns: A. D. 462; and Vunice: 

















A. D. 452. 
A.D. ~Pillage of the city by the Van- 
dain Ais miterings and the tgnomtay of the 


Roman empire were increased by a new calamity 

which meppened in the year of Valentinian'’s 
death (murdered by an usurper, Petronius Maxi- 
mus A. D. 455). “Budoxia, the widow of that 
emperur, who had afterwards become [through 
compulsion] the wife of Maximus, avenged 
moarder of her first husband by plostiog t 
her second; reckless how far she in’ her 
Sate vee are 

r ‘ant wi 
wing conquered and devastated Africs, 
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made every effort to give a new direction to the 
rapacity of his subjects, by accustoming them 
to {time warfare, or, more properly speaking, 
piracy, His armed bands, who, issuing from 
the of the Baltic, had marched over the 
half of Europe, conquering wherever they went, 
embarked in vessels which they procured at 
Corsage, and spread desolation over the coasts 
of Sicily and Italy. On the 12th of June, 455, 
heat f landed at Ostia Maximus was killed in a 
seditious tumult excited by his wife. Defence 
was impossible; and, from the 15th to the 20th 
Ohad by the eerie a the we was 

ites y the is with a de; of rapacity 
ood cruelty to which Alaric ‘and the Goths had 
made no approach. The ships of the pirates 
wore moored along the quays of the Tiber, and 
were loaded with a booty which it would have 
been impossible for the soldiers to carry off by 
land."—J_ CL. de Sismondi, Full of the Roman 
Empire, ch, 8(v. 1).—‘' On the whole, it is clear 
from the accounts of all the chroniclers that 
Gaiseric’s [or Genseric’s] pillage of Rome, though 
insulting and impoverishing to the last degree, 
was in no sense destructi®@ to the Queen of 
cities Whatever he may have done in Africa, 
in Rome be waged no war on architecture, beme 
far too well employed in storing away gold and 
silver and precious stones, and all manner of 
costly merchandise in those insatinble hulks 
which were riding at anchor by Ostia The 
fore, when you stand in the Forum of Rome or 
look upon the grass-grown bill which was once 
the glorious Palatine, blamo if you like the Os- 
trogoth, the Byzantine, the Lomburd, above all, 
the Norman, and the Rorman baron of the Middle 
‘Ages, for the heart-breaking ruin that you see 
there, but leave the Vaudal uncensured, for, 
notwithstanding the stigma conveyed in the 
word ‘vandalism,’ he is not guilty here "—T 
Hodgkin, Jtaly and Iter Invaders, be 3, ch. 2 
@ 2) 

A. D. 455-476.—Barbarian masters and_im- 
perial Pup ts.— From Count Ricimer to Odo- 
acer.—The ending of the line of Roman 
En jerors in the West, called commonly the 
death of Valentinian TM , the unw 
of the great Theodosius [March 
the first thought of the barbari 
not tu destroy or usurp the lmperial 
to secure to themselves the nominnt 
emperor, Avitus, chosen in Gaul under 
fluence of the West Gothie King of Toulouse, 
Theoderic II, was accepted for a tine as the 
Western emperor, by the Roman Sena and by 
the Court of Constantinople. But another bar- 
banan, Rickmer the Sueve, ambitious, successful, 
and popular, had succeeded to the command of 
the ‘federated ’ foreign bands which formed the 
stecngth of the imperial army in Iwly —Ricimer 
would not be a king, but he adopted as a settled 
policy the expedient, or che insulting jest, of 
Aleric .. . He deposed Avitus, and probably 
murdered him, Undor his direction, the Souate 
chose Majorian, Majorian was too able, too 


ublio-spirit it, for the 
fo ay ited, atte too, independent, for the 


l une Was of.” ter 
Majorian, one Severua (A. D. 461-467), and after 


Severus & Greek, Anthemius (A. 1) 467-472), 

nominated at se tworo the purple ot 

the command of Count ; When, after 
428 
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five years of sovereignty, Anthemius quarreled 
with his barbarian master, the latter ch ~ anew 
emperor — the senator Olybrius — and conducted 
him with an army to the gates of Kome, in 
which the imperial court had once more settled 
itself Anthemius, supported by the majority 
of the senate and’ people, resisted, and Tome 
sustained a siege of three months. ‘It was taken 
by storm, on the 11th of July, A D 472, and 
suffered every outrage at the hands of the merci- 
less victors” Anthemius was slain und his 
enemy, Kicimer, died » few weeks lawr Olyb- 
rius followed the latter to the grave in October. 
Ricimer’s place was filled by his nephew, a 
refugee Burgundian king, Gundobad, 9 chose 
for emperor un unfortunate officer ‘of the im- 
perial guard, named Glycerius. Glycerius al- 
lowed himself to be deposed the next year by 
Julians Nopos and accepted a bishopric h place 
of the throne; but later circumstances gavo the 
emperor-bishion an opportunity to assassinate his 
supplanter and he did not hesitate todo so. By 
this time, *he real power had passed to another 
Qarbunan “‘patriciun” and general, Orestes, 
former secretary of Attila, and Orestes pro- 
claimed ius own son emperor *To this son “* by 
a strange chance, as if in mockery of his fortune, 
had been giv names of the first king an 
the first emperor of Rome, Romulus Augustus, 
soon turned in derision into the diminutive * Au- 
gustulus" But Orestes failed to play the part 
of Ricumer A younger and more daring barba- 
rian adventurer, Oduacer the Herule, or Rugian, 
bid higher for the allegiance of thearmy _Ores- 
tes was slain, and the young emperor was left to 
the mercy of Odoaccr’ Jn singular and signifi- 
cant contrast to the common usage when a pre- 
tender fell, Romulus Augustulns was spared He 
was made to abdicate in legul form, and the Ro- 
man Senate, at the dictation of Odoacer, officially 
siznttied to the Eastern emperor, Zeno, their res 
olunon that the scparate Western Empire should 
cease, and their recognition of the one emperor 
nt Constantinopk, who should be supreme over 
West and East’ “Anud the ruin of the empire 
and the state, the dethroned emperor passed his 
days, in sach lu\urious ease as the times allowed, 
at the Villa of Lucullus at Misenum, and Odoa- 
*, taking the Teutome tithe of hing, sent to the 
emperor at Constantinople the imperial crown 
and robe which were to be Worn no more at 
Rome or Ravenna for more than three hundred 
scars Thus in the ycar $76 ended the Roman 
‘cmpire, or rather, the line of Roman emperors, 
in the West "—K W_ Church Beginning of the 
Middle A ut Odoucer’s bid. 
ding, Romulus Augustulus, the boy whom a 
whim of fate had chosen to be the last native 
Cesar of Rome, had formally announced his res- 
ignation to the senate, a deputation from that 
bo yoceeded to the Eustern court to lay the 
insignia of royalty at the feet of the Eastern 
Emperor Zeno, The West, they declared, no 
longer required an Emperor of its own; ‘one 
monarch sufficed for the world, Odoacer was 
qualitied by his wisdom and courage to be the 
protector of therr state, and upov him Zeno was 
entreated to confer the title of patrician and the 
administratiuu uf the Italian provinces. 
Emperor granted what he could not refuse, and 
Odoacer, taking the title of King [‘not king of 
Italy, aa is often said ’— Toot-notel, ‘continued the 
consular office, respected the civil and ecclesiasti- 
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cal institutions of his subjects, and ruled for 
fourteen years as the nominal vicar of the Eas- 
tern Emperor, There was thus legally no extine- 
tion of the Western Empire at-all, but only a 
reunion of East and West. In form, and to some 
extent also in the belief of men, things now re- 
verted to their state during the first two centuries 
of the Empire, save that Byasntage instead of 
Rome was the centre of the civil” government. 
‘The joint tenancy which had been conceived by 
Diocletian, carried further by Constantine, re- 
newed under Valentinian I. and again at the 
death of Theodosius, had come to an end; once 
more did a single Emperor sway the sceptre of 
the world, and head an undivided Catholic 
Church."—J. Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire, 
ch. 8, 


Asso in: T. Hodgkin, Jtaly and Her Invaders, 
dk. 8, ch, 48.—J. B. Bury, Hist. of the Later 
Roman Empire, pref. and bk. 8, ch. 5 (r. 1). 
A.D. 47° auses of the decay of the Em- 
pire and the significance of its fail in the West. 
‘Thus in the year 476 ended the Roman em- 
pire, or rather, the line of Roman emperors, in 
the West. Thus it had become clear that the 
foundations of human life and society, which had 
seemed under the first emperors eternal, had 
given way, The Roman empire was not the ‘last 
word’ in the history of the world; but either the 
world was in danger of falling into chaos, or else 
new forms of life were yet to appear, new ideas 
of government and national existence were to 
struggle with the old for the mastery. The 
world was not falling into chaos. Europe, which 
seemed to have Jost its guidance and its hope of 
civilization in losing the empire, was on the 
threshold of a history far grander than that of 
Rome, and was about to start in a career of civi- 
lization to which that of Rome was rude and un- 
progressive. In the great break-up of the empire 
in the West, some parts of its system lasted, 
others disappeared. What lasted was the idea 
of municipal government, the Christian Church, 
the obstinate evi} of slavery. What disappeared 
was the ccntral power, the imperial and univer- 
sal Roman citizenship, the exclusive rule of the 
Roman law, the old Roman paganism, the Roman 
administration, the Roman tchools of literature. 
Part of these revived; the idea of central power 
under Charies the Great, and Otto his great suc- 
cessor; the appreciation’ of law, though not ex- 
clusively Roman law; the schools of learning. 
And under these conditions the new nations— 
some of mixed races, as in France, Spain, and 
Italy; others simple and homogencous, us in Ger- 
ngland, and the Scandinavian peninsula 
in their apprenticeship of civilization.” — 
Chureb, The Beginning of the Middle Ages, 




















“The simple facts of the fall of the Em- 
pire are these. The Imperial sytem had been 
established . . . to protect the frontier. This it 


did for two centuries with eminent success. But 
in the reign of Marcus Aurclius . . . there oc- 
curred an invasion of the Marcomanni, which 
was not repulsed without great Siete an 
which excited a deep alarm and foreboding 
throughout the Empire. In the third century 
the hostile powers on every frontier began to ap- 
pear more formidable. The German tribes, in 
‘whose discord Tacitus saw the safety of the Im- 


pire, present themselves now no longer io eepe- 
rate feel 


bleneas, but in powerful confederations. 
‘We hear no more the insignificant names of 
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Chatti and Chauci; the history of the third cen- 
tury is full of Alemanni, uke, and Goths. 
On the eastern frontier, the long decayed power 
of the Parthians now gives place to a revived 
and vigorous Persian Empire. The forces of the 
Empire aro more and more taxed to defend it 
from these powerful enemies. . . . It is evident 
that the Roman world would not have steadily 
receded through centuries before the barbaric, 
had it not been decidedly inferior in force. To 
explain, then, the fall of the Empire, it is neces- 
sary to explain the inferiority in foree of the 
Romans to the barbarians, This inferiority of 
the Romans, it is to be remembered, wag a new 
thing. Atau earlier time they hud been mani- 
festly superior, When the region of barbarism 
was much larger; when it included warlike and 
aggressive nations now lost to it, such as the 
Gauls; and when, on the other hand, the Romans 
drew their armies from 4 much -smaller area, 
and organized them much less elaborately, the 
balance had inclined decidedly tbe other way. 
In those times the Roman world, in spite of oc- 
casional reverses, had on the whole steadily en- 
croached on the barbaric. . . . Either, therefore, 
a vast increase of power must have taken place 
in the barbaric world, or a vast internal decay in 
the Roman. Now the barbaric world had actu- 
ally received two considerable accessions of force. 
It hud gained considerably, through what intlu- 
ences we can only conjecture, in the power and 
habit of co-operation. As I bave said before, in 
the third century we meet with large cunfedera- 
tions of Germans, whereas before we read only 
of isolated tribes. Together with this capacity 
of confederation we can easily believe that the 
Germans had acquired new intelligence, civiliza- 
tion, and military skill. Moreover, it is practi- 
cally to be considered as a great increase of on 
gressive force, that in the middle of the fourti 
ntury they were threatened in their original 
s y Tuns, The impulse of desper- 
ation which drove them against the Roman 
frontier was felt by the Romans as a new force 
acquired by the enemy. But we shull soon sce 
that other and sore considerable momenta must 
have becn required to turn the scale... . We 
couclusion that the Ro- 
man Empire, in the midst of its greatness aud 
civilization, must have been in a stutionury and 
unprogressive, if not a decaying condition, Now 
whut can have been the cause of this unproduc- 
tiveness or decay? It has been common to sup- 
pose a moral degencrution in the Romans, caused 
yy luxury and excessive good fortune. 'To sup- 
port this it is easy to quote the satirists and 
cynics of the Imperial time, and to refer to such 
accounts as Amminnus gives of the mingled 
effeminucy and brutality of the aristocracy of tbe 
capital in the fourth century. But the ‘history 
































of the wars between Rome and the barbaric world 
does not show us the proofs we might expect of 
this decay of spirit. We do not find the Romans 


ceasing to be victorious in the field, and begin: 
ning to show themselves inferior in valor to their 
enemies. The luxury of the capital could not 
affect the arm: ae Peale ait ee eet ee 
ury corrupt e , rou, 

the army. On the contrary, the Empire produced 
8 remarkable series of capable generals, , 


have been, the immediate cause to which the 
‘of the Empire can be traced {s.2 physical, not. 6 
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‘moral, decay. In valor, discipline, and science, 
the Roman armies remained what they had al- 
ways been, and the peasant emperors of Illyricum 
were worthy successors of Cincinnatus and Caius 
Marius, But the problem was how to replenjsh 
those armies, Men were wanting; the Em 
erished for want of men. The proof of this is 
in the fact that the contest with barbarism was 
carried on by the help of barbarian soldiers 
It must have been because the Empire could not 
furnish soldiers for its own defence, that it was 
driven to the strange expedient of turning its 
enemies and plunderers into its defenders 
Nor was it only in the army that the Empire was 
compelled to borrow men from barbarism To 
cultivate the fields whole tribes were borrowed 
From the time of Marcus Aurelius, it was a prac 
tice to grant lands within the Empire, sometimes 
to prisoners of war, sometimes to tribes applying 
for admission. . _. The want of any principle 
of increase in the Roman population is attested 
Sta much cartier time ‘Inthe second century 
before Christ, Polybius bears witness to it, and 
the returns of the census from the Second Punic 
War to the time of Augustus show no steady in 
creuse in the number of citizens that cannot be 
accounted for by the extension of citizenship to 
new classes, Precisely as we think of mar- 
tinge, the Roman of Imperial times thought of 
celibacy,—thnt 1s, as the most comfortable but 
the most expensive condition of life Marriage 
with us is a pleasure for which a man must be 
content to puy, with the Romans it was an ev 
cellent pecuniary investment, but an intolerably 
disagreeble one’ Here lay, at least in the judg 
ment of Augustus, the root of the evil, To in- 
quire into the causes of this aversion to marriage 
in this plice would lead me too far We, must 
be content to assume that, owing partly to this 
cause and partly to the prudential check of in 
fanticide, the Roman population seems to have 
been in ordinary times almost stationary The 
same phenomenon had shown itself in Greece 
before its conquest by the Romans There the 
population had even’ greatly dechued, and the 
shrewd Polybius explains that it was not owing 
tw war or plague, but mainly to a general repug 
nance to marringe, and reluctance to rear large 
families, caused by an extravagantly high stan- 
dard of comfort. Perhaps enough has now 
been suid to explain that great enigma, which so 
much bewilders the reader of Gibbon; namely, 
the sharp contrast between the age of the Au- 
tonines and the age which followed it A cen- 
tury of unparalleled tranquillity and virtnous 
government is followed immediately by a period 
of hopeless ruin and dissolution, “A century of 
rest is followed, not by renewed vigor, but by 
incurable exhaustion. “Some princip'e of deca; 
must clearly have been at work, but what princi- 
ple? We answer: it was a period of sterility 
or barrenness in human beings; the human har 
vest was bad. And among the causes of this 
barrenness we find, in the more barbarous na 
tions, the enfeeblement produced by the too- 
abrupt introduction of civilization, and uaiver- 
sally the absence of industrial habits, and the 
leposttion to listlessness which belongs to the 
military character.”—J. R. Seeley, Roman Im- 
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for the restraint imposed on them by their equals 
in the forum by aggression abroad and tyranny 
in their households’ The causes of its decline 
seem to have little connexion with the form of 
government established in the first and sccond 
centuries They werc in full operation before 
the fall of the Republic, though their bancfut 
effects weae disguised and perhaps retarded by 
outward successes, by extended conquests, and 
increasing supplies of tribute or plunder. The 
general decline of population throughout the an 
cient world may be dated even from the second 
century before our era The last age of the Re- 


-public wa perhaps the period of the most rapid 


exhaustion of the human race, but its dissolution 
was arrested under Augustus, when the popu 
lation recovered for a time in some quarters of 
the empire, and remained at least stationary in 
others The curse of slavery could not but make 
itself felt again, and demanded the destined ca- 
tastrophe Whatever evil we ascribe to the 
despotism of the Cwsars, we must remark that 
it was Slavery thut rendered political freedom 
and constitutional government impossible, Slav- 
ery fostered in Rome, as previously at Athens, 
the spirit of selfishness and sensuality, of lawless- 
ness and insolence, which cannot consist with 
political equality, ‘with political justice, with 
political moderation. The tyranny of the em- 
perors was only the tyranny of every noble 
extended and intensified ~ The eeaiee ‘veckine 
no more than au egastulum or barracoon on a 
vast scale, commensurate with the dominions of 
the greatest of Roman slaveholders. .. . We 
have noticed alteady the pestilence which befel 
Italy and many of the provinces in the reign of 
Aurelius There is reason to believe that this 
Scourge was no common disorder, that it was of 
a type new at least in the West, and that, as a 
new morbific agent, its ravages ‘were more last- 
ing, as well as more severe, than those of an 
ordinary sickness . At another time, when 
the stamina of ancient life were healthier and 
stronger, such a visitation might possibly have 
come und gone, and, however fatal at the mo- 
ment, have left no lusung traces; but periods 
seem to occur in national existence when there is 
no constitutional power of rallying under casual 
disorders The sickness which in the youth of 
the commonwealth would have dispelled its mor- 
bid humours and fortified its system, may have 
proved fatal to its advancing years, and precipi- 
tated a hale old age into palsied decrepitude. 
The vital powers of the empire possessed no 
elasticity, every blow now told upon it with in- 
creasing force; the blows it slowly or impatiently 
returned were given by the hands of hired bar- 
burians, not by the strength of its own right arm. 
Not sickness alone, but famines, earthquakes, 
and conflagrations, fell in rapid succession upon 
the cupttal and the proviness, Such casualties 
may have occurred at other periods not less fre- 
quently or disastrously ; but these were observed, 
while the others passed unnoticed, because the 
courage of the nation was now broken no less 
than its physical vigour, and, distressed and ter- 
rified, it beheld in every natural disorder the 
stroke of fate, the token of its destined dissolu- 
tion. Nor indeed was the alarm unfounded. 
‘Thesc transient faintings and sicknesses were too 
truly the Les ater of approaching collapse. 
The long line of northern frontier, from Odessus 
to the island of the Batavi, was skirted by a 
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fringe of fire, and through the lurid glare loomed 
the wrathful faces of myriads, Germans, Scyth- 
ians, and Sarmatians, all armed for the onslaught 
ip sympathy or concert "—C Merivale, Zhat. of 
the Romans under the Empire, ch 18 (0 %) — 
“Under the humane pretext of gratifying the 
world with a finttering title, an Antoninus, in 
one of his edicts, called by the name of Roman 
citizens the tributaries of the Roman empire, 
those men Whom a proconsul might legally tor- 
ture, fog with rods, or crush with labour and 
taxes ‘Thus the power of that formerly invio- 
lable title, before which the most shameless 
tyranny stopped short, was contradicted; thus 
perished that ancient safety-cry which made the 
executioners fall back, Iam Roman citizen. 
From that period Rome no longer existed, there 
was @ court and provinces: we do not understand 
by that word what it now sigmifies in the vulgar 
languages, but what it signified prinutively in 
the Roman language, a country conquered by 
arms, we mean to say, that the primitive dis 
tinction between conquering Rome and those it 
had conquered then became established between 
the men in the palace and those out of the 
palace; that Ltome itself fived only for one family, 
and a handful of courtiers, as formerly the na 
tions it had conquered had only lived by it It 
‘was then that the name of subjugated, subjects, 
which our language bas corrupted into that of 
subjects, was transported from the conquered 
inhabitants of the Fast or Gaul, to the victonous 
inhabitants of Italy. attached in future to the 
yoke of a small number of men, as these had been 
Attached to their yohe; the property of those 
men, as well as the others, had been their prop 
erty, worthy, in a word, of the degrading title 
of subjects, subjecti, which must be taken’ hter- 
ally. Such was the order of things which had 
bern gradually forming since the time of Augus 
tus; each emperor gloricd in hastenmg the mo 
ment of its perfection, Constantine gave it the 
finishing stroke Tle effaced the name of Rome 
from the Roman stundards, and put in its place 
the symbol of the religion which the empire had 
just embraced He degraded the revered name 
of the civil magistrature below the domestic of- 
fices of his house, An inspector of the wardrobe 
took precedence of the consuls The aspect of 
Rome importuned him, he thought he saw the 
image of liberty still engraved on ‘ts old walls, 
fear drove him thence, he fled to the coasts of 
Byzantia, and there bint Constantinople, placing 
the sea as a barrier between the new city of the 
Cesats and the ancient city of the Brutus If 
Rome had been the home of independence, Con- 
stantinople was the home of slavery, from thence 
issued the dogmas of passive obedience to the 
Church and throne; there was but one right— 
that of the empire, but one duty —that of obe- 
dience. The general name of citizen, which 
‘was equivalent, in Janguage, to men living under 
the same law, was replaced by epithets graduated 
according to the credit of the powerful or the 
cowardice of the weak. The qualifications of 
Eminence, Royal Highness, and Reverence, were 
bestowed on what was lowest and most despi- 
cable in the world, The empire, like a private 
domain, was transmitted to children, wives, and 
sons-in-law; it was given, bequeathed, substi- 
tuted; the universe was exhausting iteelf for the 
establishment of the family; taxes increased im- 
moderately ; Constantinople slone was exempted; 
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that privilege of Roman liberty was the price of 
itsinfamy. The rest of the cities and nations 
were treated like beasts of burden, which are 
used without scruple, flogged when they are 
restive, and killed when there {s cause to fear 
them. Witness the population of Antioch, con- 
demned to death by the pious Theodosius; and 
that of Thessalonica, entirely massacred by him 
for a tax refused, and an unfortunate creature 
secured from the justice of his provosts Mean- 
while savage and free nations armed against the 
enslaved world, as if to chastise it for its base- 
ness Italy, oppressed by the empire, soon 
found pitiless revengera in its heart. Rome was 
menaced by the Goths The people, weary of 
the imperial yoko, did not defend themelves 
The men of the country, still imbued with the 
old Roman manners and religion, those men, the 
only ones whose arms were still robust and souls 
capable of pride, rejoiced to see among them free 
men and gods resembling the ancient gods of 
Italy Stilico, the general t» whom the empire 
entrusted its defence, appeared at the foot of the 
Alps, he called to arms, and no one arose, he 
promised hberty to the slaves, he lavished the 
treasures of the fis., and out ot the immense ex- 
tent of the empire he only assembled 40,000 men, 
the fifth part of the warriors that Hannibal had 
encountered at the gates of free Rome "—A. 
Thierry, Narratines of th Meronngian Bra and 
Hustorical Essays, essay V3 —" Tt was not the di 
Vision into two empires, nor merely the power of 
external enemies, that destroyed the domination 
of Rome Republican Rome had ended m mon- 
archy by the decadence of her institutions and 
customs, by the very effect of her victories and 
conquests, by the necessity of giving to this im- 
mense dominion a dominus — But after she had 
begun to submit to the reality of a monarchy, 
she retamed the worship of 1pnbhean forms 
The Empire was for a long tune a picce of hy- 
pocrisy, for it cid not dare to give to its rulers 
the first condition of stabihty, a law of succes- 
sion The death of every emperor was followed 
by troubles, and the chowe of a master of the 
world was often left to chunce At length the 
monarchy had to be o:gamzed, but thenceforth 
it was absolute, without restraint or opposition 
Its proposed aim was to eaploit the world, an 
sum which in practice was carried to ay extreme. 
Hence it exiausted the orbis romanus "—E La 
visse, General View of the Politwal Lfistory of 
Europe, ch 1 

A. D. 486.—The last Roman sovereignty in 
Gaul. See Gaui AD, 457486 

A. D. 488.—Theodoric the king of the Os- 
trogoths authorized and commissioned by the 
Emperor Zeno to conquer a kiggdom in Italy. 
See Goras (Osrroocorns). A D™ 478-488. 

‘A. D. 488-526.— The Ostrogothic kingdom 
of Theodoric.—It was in the autumn of the year 
488 that Theodoric, commissioned by the Eastern 
Emperor, Zeno, to wrest Ituly from Odoacer (or 
Odovacar), broke up his camp or settlement on 
the Danube, in the neighborhood of Sistova, and 
moved towards the west. Tho movement was 
a national migration—of wives and children a8 
well as of warriors—and the total number is es- 
timated at not less than 200,000. Following the 
course of the Danube, the Gothic host met with 
no opposition until it came to Singidunum, near 
the junction of the Save. There, on the banks 
of a stream called the Ules, they fought a great 
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battle with the Gepide, who held ion of 
Pannonia, and who disputed their ce. Vie 
torious in this encounter, Theodoric pushed on, 
along the course of the Save; but the move- 
ment of his cumbrous train was so slow and the 
hardships of the march so great, that nearly a 
year passed before he had surmounted the passes 
of the Julian Alps and entered Italy. He found 
Odoacer waiting to give him battle on the Isonzo; 
but the forces of the latter were not courageous 
enough or not faithful enough for their duty, 
and the invading Goths forced the passage of the 
stream on the 26th of ‘August, 489. Odoxcer re- 
treated to Verona, followed by Theodoric, and 
there, on the 80th of September, a great and ter- 
rible battle was fought, from which uot many 
of the Rugian and Herulian troops of Odo 
escaped. Odoacer, himself, with some followers, 
got clear of the rout and made their way to the 
safe stronghold of Ravenna. For a tite, Odva- 
cer’s cause seeined abandoned by all who had 
supported him; but it wasa treacherous show of 
submission to the victor. Theodoric, ere lony, 
found reactions at work which recruited the 
forces of his opponent and diminished his own 
Ue was driven to retreat to Ticinum (Pavia) for 
the winter. But having solicited und received 
aid from the Visigoths of southern Gaul, he 
regained, in the summer of 490 (August 11) in u 
battle ou the Adda, uot fur from Milan, all the 
ground that he had lost, and more —Odoacer 
was now driven aguin into Ravenna, and shut up 
within its wulls by a blockade which was en 
dured until February in the third year after- 
wards (493), when famine compelled a surrender 
Theodoric promised life to his rival and respect 
to his royal dignity; but he no sooner had the 
old self-crowned king Odoacer in his power than 
he slew him with his own hand. Notwithstand- 
ing this savagery in the inauguration of it, the 
reign of the Ostrogothic king in Italy appears 
to have been, on the whole, wise and just, with 
tore approximation to the chivalric haif-civiliza- 
tion of later mediwval times than appears in the 
government of any of his Gothic or German 
neighbors,‘ Although Theoderic did not care to 
run the risk of offending both his Goths aud the 
Court of Constantinople py calling himself Cesar 
or Emperor, yet those titles would have exactly 
expressed the character of his rule—so far at 
least us his Roman subjects were concerned. 
Wheu the Emperor Anastasius in 497 acknowl 
edged him as ruler of Italy, he sent bim the 
purple cloak und the diadem of the Western 
emperors; and the act showed that Anustasins 
uite understood the difference between Theode- 
ic’s government and that of Odovacar. In fact, 
though not in name, the Western empire had 
becn restored with much the same institutions it 
had had under the best of the Cwsars"” The 
reign of Thoodoric, dating it, as he did, from his 
first victory on Italian soil, was thirty-seven 
years in duration. When he died, August 30, 
D. 526, he left to his grandson, Athalaric, a 
kingdom which extended, beyond Italy, over 
Rhatia, Norieum, Pannonia and Illyricum (the 
Podetn Avatrian socks south and west of the 














ube), er with Provence in southern 
Gaul ond » district north of it embracing much 
modern Day ‘His government extended, 
Nkowise, over the Vieigothic kingdom, as guard- 
lant of ite ig king, his gran But this 
Great kingdom of the heroic Ostrogoth was not 
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destined to endure. One who lived the com- 
mon measure of life might have seen the be- 
ginning of it and the end. It vanished in one 
quarter of 4 century after he who founded it was 
laid away in his great tomb at Ravenna, leaving 
nothing to later history which can be counted us 
a survival of it,—not even a known remnant of 
the Ostrogothic race.—H. Bradley, Story of the 
Gotha, ch. 16-20.—*' Theodoric professed a great 
reverence for the Roman civilizution. He had 
asked for and obtained from the Emperor Anas- 
tusius the imperial insiguia that Odovakar bad 
disdainfully sent back to Constantinople, and he 
gave up the dress of the barbarians for the Ro- 
man purple. Although he lived at Ravenna he 
Was accustomed to consult the Roman senate, to 
whom he wrote. ‘We desire, conscript fathers, 
that the genius of liberty may look with favor 
upon your assembly.’ He established a consul 
of the West, thrve pretorian prefects, and three 
dioceses,— that of northern Ialy, that of Rome, 
and that of Gau} He tetained the municipal 
goverrment, but appointed the decurions him- 
self He reduced the severity of the taxes, and 
his palace was always open to those who wished 
to complain of the iniquitiés of the judges, 

Thus a barbarian gave back to Italy the pi 
perity which she bad lost ander the emperors, 
The ‘public buildings, aqueductg, theatres, and 
baths were repaired, and palaces and churches 
were built The uncultivated lands were cleared 
and companies were formed to drain the Pontine 
marshes and the marshes of Spoleto. The iron 
inines of Dalmatia and a gold mine in Bruttii 
were worked. The coasts were protected from 
pirates by numerous flotillas. The population 
increased’ greatly ‘Theodoric, though he did 
not know how to write, gathered around him the 
best literary merit of the time,—Boethius, the 
bishop Eunodius, and Cassiodorus. ‘The latter, 
whom he male his minister, has left us twelve 
books of letters. Theodoric seems in many ways 
like a first sketch of Charlemagne. Thou; 

himself au Arian, he respected the rights of the 
Catholics from the first... . When, however, 
the Emperor Justin I. persecuted the Arians in 
the East, he threatened to retaliate, and as a 
great commotion was observed among his Italian 
subjects, he believed that a conspiracy was being 
tormed ugninst himself... The prefect Sym- 
machus and his son-in-law, Bocthius, were im- 
plicated. Theodoric confined them in the tower 
of Pavia, and it was there that Boethius wrote 
his great work, The Consolations of Philosophy. 
They were both executed in 525. Theodoric, 
however, finally recognized their innocence, and 
felt such great regret that his reason is said to 
have been unbalanced and that remorse hastened 
his end "—YV. Duruy, Iist. of the Middle Ages, 
tk. 1, ch. 8—"" The personal greatness of Theo- 
doric overshadowed Emperor and Empire; from 
his palace at Ravenna, by one title or another, 
by direct dominion, as guardian, as elder kins- 
man, as representative of the Roman power, a8 
head by natural selection of the whole Teutonic 
world, he ruled over all the western lands save 
one; and even to the conquering Frank he could 
eay, Thus far shalt thou come und no further. 
In true majesty such a position was more than 
Imperial; moreover there was nothing in the 
rule of Theodoric which touched the Roman life 
of Italy. .. . As far as we can see, it was the 
very greatness of Theodoric which kept his power 
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from being lasting Like so many others of the 
very greatest of men, he set on foot a system 
which he himself could work, but which none 
Wut himself could work He sought to set up a 
kingdom of Goths and Romans, under which the 
two nations should hive sule by side, distinct but 
friendly, ench keeping its own law and doing 
its own work And for one hfe time the thing 
was done Theodonc could keep the whole fab 
ric of Roman hfe untouched, with the Goth 
standing by as an armed protector He could, 
as he sad, leave to the Roman consul the hon 
ours of government and take for the Gothic king 
only the toils Smaller men neither could nor 
would do tins It was the necessary result 
of his position that he gave Italy one generation 
of peace and prosperity such as has no fellow for 
ages on cither side of ‘it, but that, when he was 
gone, a fabric which had no foundation but his 

rsonal quahties broke down with a crash ”— 

A Freeman, Chief Pertods of Kurupean Lihat , 
lect 8 

Asso 1x The same The Gothe at Ravenna 
Tet Kways, v 3, ch 4)—T.Hodgkin, Italy and 

ler Invaders, bk 4, ch 6-13 (» 3) —Cassiodorus, 
Letters ; trans and ed vy £ Hodgkin.— F 
Stewart, Boctheus, ch 2 

A. D. 527-565.— The reign of Justinian— 
“Tn the year after the great Theodenc died 
(526), the "most famous in the time of Eastern 
emperors, since Constantine, began lis long and 
eventful reign (527-567) Justiman was born a 
Slavonian peasant, near what was then Sardica, 
and is now Sofia, lus ongmal Slave name, Up 
rawda, was latunzed mto Justinian, when he be 
came an officer in the imperial guard — Since the 
death of the second Theodosius (450) the Eastern 
emperors had been, as they were continually to 
be, men not of Roman or Greck, but of barbarian 
or half barbarian ongi n, Whom the imperial city 
and service attracted, naturahzed, and clothed 
with civilized names and Roman character 
Justinian’s reign, so great and so unhappy, was 
marked by magnificent works, the administrative 
organization of the empire, the great buildings 
‘at Constantinople, the last and grandest coditica 
tion of Roman law [see Conus Juris Crvm.ts} 
But it was also marked by domestic shame, by 
sanguinary factions [see Crrcus, Factions oF 
tHe Roman], by all the vices and crimes of a 
rapacious and ungrateful despotism Yet it 
seemed for a while like the revival of the power 
and fortune of Rome Justinian rose to the 
highest ideas of imperial ambition, and he was 
served by two Lew masters of war, foreigners 
in origin like himself, Belisarius the Thracian, 
and Narses the Armenian, who were able to turn 
to full account the resources, still enormous, of 
the empire, its ummense riches, its technica] and 
mechanical skill, its supplies of troops, its mili- 
tary traditions, its command of the sea Africa 
‘was wrested from the Vandals [see VANDALS 


A. D. oe Al. Italy from the successors of 
Theoderic [see below]; much of Spain from the 
‘West Goths ”— R The Beginning of 


. Church, 

the Middle Ages, ch. 6.—‘‘ In spite of the brilliant 
events which have given the reign of Justinian a 
prominent place in the annals of mankind, it is 
resented to us in a series of isolated and incon- 
peace Leet bie chief eres is derived from 

graphical memorials of Belisarius, Theo- 
dors, and Justinian; and ita most instructive 
Jeseon has been drawa from the influence which 
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its legislation has exercised on foreign nations. 
The unerring iustinct of mankind has, however, 
fixed on tiff period as one of the greatest eras in 
man’s annals The actors may have been men 
of ordinary merit, but the events of which they 
weie the agents effected the mightiest revolu- 
tions in somety The frame of the ancient world 
was broken to pieces, and men long looked back 
with wonder and admration at the fragments 
which remained, to prove the existence of a 
nobler race than theirown The Eastern Em- 
pire, though too powerful to fear any eaternal 
enemy, was withering away from the rapidity 
with which the State devoured the resources of 
the people. The hfe of Belisarius, either in 
its reality or its romantic form, has typitied his 
age In hus early youth, the world was popu 
lous and wealthy, the empire nch and powerful 
He conquered extensive rcalms and mighty na- 
tions and led kings captive to the footstool of 
Justinian, the law giver of civihsation Old age 
arrived, Behsarius sank into the grave suspected 
and impoverished by his feeble and ungrateful 
master, and the world, from the banks of the 
Euphrates to those of the Tagus presented the 
awful spectacle of famine und plague [see 
Piactn A D 542-504], of rumed cities, and 
of nations on the brink of extermination “The 
impression on the hearts of men was profound ” 
—G Finluy, Gicece under the Romans, ch 8, 
sect 1 

Aso x Lord Mahon, Life of Belsarury 

A. D. 528-556.—The Persian Wars and the 
Lazic War of Justinian, See Pexsia A D 
226-627, ulso, Lazic 4 

A. D. 535-553.—Fall of the Gothic kingdom 
of Theodorc.—Recovery of Italy by the Em- 
peser Justinian,— The long Gothic siege of 

‘ome.— The siege, capture and pillage by 
Totila.—The forty days of lifeless desolation 
in the great city.—On the death of the great 
Theodoric, the Ostrogotlic crown passed, not to 
Insdaughter Amalasuntha, but tohcr son, Athal- 
aric, a child of eight or ten yeurs. The boy king 
died at the age of sixteen, and Amalasuntha ag 
sumed the regul power and title, calling one of 
her cousins, natned Theodatus, or Theodahad, to 
the throne, to sharext with her She had power 
ful enemies in the Gothic court and the ungrate- 
ful Theodatus was soon in conspiracy with them 
‘Amalasuntha and er partisans were overcome, 
und the unbappy queen, after a short imprison 
ment on a Jittle island in the lake of Bolsena, 
was put to death These dissensions in the 
Gothic kingdom gnve encouragement to the 
Eastern emperor, the ambitious Justinian, to 


undertake the reconquest of Italy His great 
eral, Belisarius, had just vabquished the 
‘andals (see Vaxpais A D i834) and re- 


stored Carthaginian Africa to the imperial 
domain. With far smaller forces than that 
achievement demanded, Belisarius was now 
sent against the Goths He landed, first, in 
Bicily (A D 585), and the whole island was sur- 
rendered to hitn, almost without a blow. The 
following spring (having crossed to Carthage 
meantime quelled a formidable rerety ), he 
passed the straits from Messina and his 
small army in Italy. Marching northwards, he 
encountered his first opposition at Neapolis— 
modera Mepis we he was nm tor 
Grea eat faa cee 
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which crept through one of the aqueducts of the 
town, and it suffered fearfully from the barba- 
rians of the Roman army before Belisarigs could 
recover control of his gavage troops. Pausing 
for a few months to organize his ensy con- 
quest of southern Italy, be received, before he 
marched to Rome, the practical surrender of the 
capital. On the 9th of Decenber, 536, he en- 
tered the city and the Gothic | ator marched 
out. The Goths, meantime, had deposed the 
cowardly Theodatus and raised to the throne 
their most trusty warrior, Witigis. They em- 
ployed the winter of 587 in gathering ull their 
available forces at Ravenna, and in the sprin| 

they returned to Rome, 150,000 strong, to expel 
the Byzantine invader. Belisurius had busily 
improved the intervening months, and the long- 
neglected fortifications of the city were wonder- 
fully restored and improved. At the beginning 
of March, the Goths were thundering at the 
gates of Rome; and then begun the long siege, 
which endured’ for @ year and nine days, and 
which ended in the discomfiture of the huge army 
of the besiegers. Their retreat was a flight and 
great numbers were slain hy the parsuing Ro- 
mans. ‘The numbers and prowess of the Goths 
were rendered useless by the uttcr incapacity of 
their commander. Ignorant how to assault, igno- 
rant how to blockade, he allowed even the sword 
of Hunger to be wrested from him and used 
against his army by Belisarius He suffered the 
tlower of the Gothic nation to perish, not so much 
by the weapons of the Romans as by the deadly 
dews of the Caimpagua” After the retreat of 
the Goths from Kome, the conquest of Italy 
would have been quickly completed, no doubt, 
if the jealousy of Justinian had not hampered 
Beltsatius, by sending the eunuch Nurses — who 
proved to be’a remarkable soldier, in the end — 
to divide the command with him 
the surrender to Belisurius of the 
Ravenna, by the Gothe king, Witt, in the 
spring of 540, seemed to make the conquest an 
accomplished fact. The unconquered Gothic 
warnors then held but two important cities— 
Verova and Pavia Milan they had retaken after 
losing it, and bad practically’ destroy ed, massu- 
cring the inhabitants (see Minan. A D_ 539) 
But now they chose « new king, Hdrbad, who 
reigned promisingly for a year and was slain; 
then another, who wore ihe crown but five 
months; and, lastly, they found a true royal 
chief in’ the knightly young warrior Baduila, or 
Totils, by whose euergy and valor the Gothic 
cause was revived. Belisarius had been recalled 
by his jealous master, and the quarrels of eleven 
generals who divided his authority gave every 
Coo to the youthful king Detsetiog, 
the Roman armies in two battles, at Faenza an 

in the valley of Mugello, near Florence, he 
crossed the Apennines, passed by Rome, besieged 
and took Naples and Cumm and overran all the 
southern provinces of Italy, in 642 and 543, find- 
ing everywhere much friendliness among the 
People, whomn the tax-gatherers of Justinian had 
alienated hy their merciless rapacity. In 544, 
Belisarius, restored to favor and command ouly 
because of the desperate need of his services, 
to Maly to recover what his succes 


he could teh, from 
rent an athe Seas 
of his enterprising antagonist, The latter, hav- 
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ing strengthened his position well, in central 
as well a8 in southern Italy, applied himself to 
the capture of Rome. In May, 546, the Gothic 
lines were drawn around the city and a blockade 
established which soon produced famine and de- 
spair. An attempt by Belisarius to break the 
tages came to naught, and Rome was betraved 
to Totila on the 17th of December following. 
Te stayed the swords of his followers when they 
began to slay, but gave them full license to 
plunder. When the great city had been stripped 
and most of its inhabitants had fled, he resolved 
to destroy it utterly, but he was dissuaded from 
that most barbarous design by a letter of remon- 
strance from Belisurius Contenting himself, 
then, with WiroNisk down a great part of the 
he withdrew his whole army — having no 
troops to spare for un adequate garrison — and 
took with him every single surviving inhabitant 
(so the historians of the time declare), so that 
Rome, for the space of six weeks or more (Jan- 
uary und February, 547), was a totally deserted 
and silent city. At tho end of that time, Beli- 
surius threw his army inside of the broken walls, 
and repaired them with such celerity that Totila 
was baffled when he hastened back to expel the 
intruders. Three times the Goths attacked and 
were icpulsed, the best of their warriors were 
ain, the prestige of their leader was lost. But, 
once ‘more, jealousies and cnmities at Constanti, 
nople recalled Belisarius and the Goths recovered. 
ground In 549 they again invested Rome and 
it was betrayed to them, as before, by a part of 
the garrison Totila now made the great city— 
gieat even in its ruims— his capital, and exerted 
iumself to restore its former glories His arms 
for a time were everywhere successful. Sicily 
was invaded and stripped of its portable wealth, 
hardinia and Corsica were occupied, the shores 
of Greece were threatened, But in 552 the tide 
of fortune was turned once more in favor of Jus- 
tinian,— this time by his second rent general, 
the eunuch Narses In one decisive battle 
fought that year, in July, at a point on the 
Flaminian Way where it crosses the Apennines, 
the army of the Goths was broken and their 
king was slain. The remnant which survived 
crowned another king, Teixs, but, he, too, per- 
ished, the following March, in a battle fought 
at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, and the Ostro- 
gothic kingdom was at an end. Romo was 
already recovered —the fifth change of masters 
it had’ undergone during the war—and one by 
one, all the strong places in the hands of the 
Goths were given up The restoration of Italy 
to the Empire was complete.—T. Hodgkin, 
Her Invaders, bk. 4, ch. 16; bk. 5, ch. 
“Of all ages in history the sixth is 
the one in which the doctrine that the Roman 
Empire came to an end at some time in the 
fifth sounds most grotesque, Again the Roman 
armics march to victory, to more than victory, 
to conquest, to conquests more precious than tl 
conquests of Cesar or of Trajan, to conquests 
which gave back Rome herself to her own Au- 
gustus. We may again be met with the gu 
ment that we have ourselves used so often; that 
the Empire bad to win back its lost provinces 
dues iudccd prove that it had lost them; but no 
one seeks to prove that the provinces had not 
been lost; what the world is loth to understand 
is that there was still life enough in the Roman 
power to win them back again. I say the Roman 
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power; what if I said the Roman common- 
wealth? It may startle some to hear that in the’ 
sixth century, nay in the seventh, the most com- 
mon name for the Empire of Rome is still ‘res- 
publica,’ No epithet is needed; there is no need 
to say that the ‘respublica’ spoken of is ‘res- 
ublica Romana.’ It is the Republic which wins 
*k Italy, Africa, and Southern Spain from 
their Teutonic masters. . . . The point of the 
employment of the word lies in this, that it 
marks the unbroken being of the Roman state, 
in the eyes of the men of the siath century the 
power Which won back the African province in 
their own day was the same power which had 
first won it well-nigh seven hundred years before. 
The consul Belisarius was the true successor of 
the consul Scipio."—E. A. Freeman, The Chief 
Pertods of Europuan Ihstory, lect. 4. 

Avso IN: E Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, ch 4\ and 43.—J5.B Bury, Hist 
of the Later Roman Empure, k 4, ch 5-7 (0. 1) 
—R I. Wrightson, Zhe Sancta Respubliea Ro- 
mana, ch 5~7.— Lord Mahon, Life of Belisarius. 








A.D. bet of the office of Con- 
sul. See Consut, Roman 
A. D. 554-80u.—The Eaaichate of Ravenna, 


—On the Bal overthrow and annihilation of the 
Gothic monarchy in Italy by the decisive vic- 
tories of the eunuch Narses, its throne at Ra- 
venna was occupied by a bne of vice-royal 
rulers, named exarchs, who represented the 
Eastern Roman emperor, being appointed by 
him and exercising authority in his name, 
“Their jurisdiction w: oon reduced to the 
limits of a narrow province; but Narses himself, 
the first and most powerful of the exarchs, 2d- 
ministered above fifteen years the entire king- 
dom of Ital . A duke was stationed for the 
defence and mihtary command of each of the 
principal cities; and the eye of Narses pervaded 
the ample prospect from Calabria to the Alps. 
The remains of the Gothic nation evacuated the 
country or mingled with the people. . . . The 
civil state of Italy, after the agitation of a long 
tempest, was fixed by a pragmutic sanction, 
which the emperor promulgated at the request 
of the pope. Justinian introduced his own 
jurisprudence into the schools and tribunals of 
the West. . . . Under the exarchs of Ravenna, 
Rome was degraded to the second rank. Yct 
the senators were gratified by the permission of 
visiting their estates in Italy, and of approach- 
ing without obstacle the throne of Constantiao- 
ple: the regulation of weights and measures 
was delegated to the pope and senate; and the 
salaries of lawyers and physicians, of orators 
and grammarians, were destined to preserve or 
rekindle the light of science in the ancient capi- 
tal... .. During a period of 200 years Italy was 

ually divided ween the kingdom of the 
Lomt and the exarchate of Ravenna... . 
Eighteen successive exarchs were invested, in 
the decline of the empire, with the full remains 
of civil, of military and even of ecclesiastical 
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hostile lands from the ,palage gf Ravenna, ao- 
knowledged, both in and war, the su- 
premacy of the “ena duchy ‘of Rome 
appears to have includeg the Tuscan, Sabine, 
and Latin conquests of the frst400 years of the 
city, and the limits: may be distinctly traced 
along the coast, fi Civita Vecchia to Terra- 
cina, and withthe course of the Tiber from 
Ameria and Narni to the port of Ostia, The 
numerous islands frém Grado to Chiozza com- 
posed the infant dominion of Venice; but the 
more accessible towns on the continent were 
overthrown by the Lombards, who beheld with 
impotent fury a new capital rising from the 
waves The power of the dukes of Naples was 
circumscribed by the bay and the adjacent isles, 
by the hostile territory of Capua, and by the Ro- 
man colony of Amalphi. .... The three islands 
of Sanlinia, Corsica, and Sicily stil) adhered to 
the empire... Rome was oppressed by the 
iron sceptre of the caarchs, and a Greek, perhaps 
a eunuch, insulted with impunity the ruing of 
the Capitol. But Naples soon’ acquired. the 
privilege of electing her own dukes, the inde- 
pendence of Amalphi was the fruit of commerce, 
and the voluntary attuchinent of Venice was 
finally ennobled by an cqual alliance with the 
Eastern empire "—I Gibbon, Drelene and Fall 
of the Roman Engr, ch. 43 and 45 

A. D. 565-628.— Decline of the Eastern Em- 
pire.—Thickening calamities.—Reigns of Jus- 
tinus IL, Tiberius Constantinus, Maurice, 
and Phocas.— Brief brightening of events 
by Heraclius.— His campaigns against the 
s.—"'The thirty yous wich followed 
the death of Justinian are covered by three 
reigns, those of Justiuus H (565-378), Tiberius 
Coustantinus (578-542), and Maurice (582-602) 
These three emperors were men of much the 
same character as the predecessors of Justinian, 
each of them was an experienced official of ma- 
ture age, who was selected by the reigning em 
peror a8 his most worthy successor... . Yet 
under them the empire was steadily going down 
hill: the eahausting effects of the reign of Jus- 
tinian were making themsclves felt more and 
more, and at the end of the reign of Maurice a 
time of chaos and disaster was impending, which 
came to a head under his successor... . The 
misfortunes of the Avaric and Slavonic war [see 
Avans] were the cause of the fall of the 
peror Maurice. 
when, in 602, he issued orders for the discoa 
tented army of the Danube to winter north of the 
river, in the waste marshcs of the Slave, The 
troops refused to obey the order, and chased 
away their generals, Then electing as their cap- 
tain an obscure centurion, named Phocas, they 
marched on Constantinople. Maurice armed the 
city factions, the ‘Blues’ and ‘Greens,’ and 
strove to defend himself. But when he saw that 
no one would fight for him, he fled across the 
Bosphorus with his wife and children, to seek 
refuge in the Asiatic provinces, where he was 
Jess ‘unpopular than in Europe. Soon he was 
urs orders of Phocas, whom the 
cedon. 


juted as emperor, and caught at fe 
urper had him 
along with all his five song, the youngest 4 
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ROME, A. D, 565-628. Pesline of the. ROME, A. D. 568-578. 
. . . Phocas was s mere bputal: goldfer—crifel, | of the Eastern Empife. . . . Heraclius made no 
ignorant, sugpicious, and reckless, and in his in: | less than six campaigns (A. D. 622-27) in his 


capable hands the empire began to-fall to pieces 

th alarming rapidity. the opened his reign 
with a series of cruel executions of his predeces- 
sor’s friends, and from that moment-his deeds of 
bloodshed never ceased. . . . The momeht ‘that 

hocas had njounted the throne, Chosrots of 

ersia declared war on him,. using the bypo- 
critical pretext that he wished to revenge 
Maurice, for whom he professed a warm personal 
friendship. This war was far different from the 
indecisive contests in the reigns of Justinian and 
Justin 11, In two successive years Persians 
burst into North Syria and ravaged it as far as 
the sea; but in the third they tu north and 
swept over the hitherto untouched provinces of 
‘Asia Minor. In 608 their main army penctrated 
across Cappadocia and Galatia right up to the 

















gates of Chalcedon. The inhabitants of Constan- } 


tinople could sve the blazing villages across the 
‘water on the Asiatic shore. . ot after plot 
was formed in the capital against Phocas, but he 
succeeded in putting them all down, and slew 
the conspirators with fearful tortures. For eight 
years his reign continued. . . . Africa was the 
only portion of the Roman Empire which in the 
reign of Phocas was suffering neither from civil 
strife not foreign invasion. It was well gov- 
erned by'the aged exarch Heraclius, who was so 
well liked in the province that the emperor had 
not dared to depose him. Urged by desperate 
entreaties from all parties in Constantinople to 
strike a blow against the tyrant, and deliver the 
empire from the yoke of a monster, Heraclius at 
last consented.” “He sent his son 
same name, Ieractius— with u fh 
tinople. Phocas was at once abandoned by 
troops and was given up to Heraclius, whose 
sailors slew him,‘ Next day the patriarch and 
the senate huiled Heraclius [the younger] us em- 
peror, and he was duly crowned in St. Sophia 
on October 6, A. D. 610... . Save Africa and 
Egypt and the district immediately around the 
capital, all the provinces were overrun by the 
Persian, the Avar and the Slav. The treasury 
‘was empty, and the army had almost d isappoared 
owing to repeated and bloody defeats in Asia 
Minor, Heraclius seems at first to have almost 
despaired. . . . For the first twelve years of his 
reign he remained at Constantinople, endeavour- 
ing to reorganize the empire, and to defend ut 
any tate the frontiers of Thrace und Asia Minor. 
The more distant provinces he hardly seems to 
have hoped to save, and the chronicle of his early 
years is filled with the catalogue of the losses of 
the empire. . . . In 614 the Persian army ap- 
Pe before the holy city of Jerusalem, took it 
after # short resistance and occupied it with a 
rrison. But the populace rose and slaughtered 
Persian troops, when Shahrbarz had depurted 
with his main army. This brought him back in 
‘wrath: be stormed the city and put 90,000 Chris- 
tians to the aword, only sparing the Jewish in- 
ts. Zacharias, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
‘was carried into capttvity, and with him went 
what all Christians then arded as the must 
Fatous thin, = work TA Dee the 
19Croas’ [ges Jznvsatem: A. D. 615]... . 
‘Ths horror by the loss of the 
‘True Cross’ eres, of Bing 
bpd ‘brought about outburst: 
‘national Yolive that 
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gallant and successful attempt to save the half- 
ruined empire. He won great and well-deserved 
¢, and his name would be reckoned among 
| the'foremost of the world’s warrior-kings if it 
had not been for the misfortunes which after- 
wards fell on him in his old age. His first cam- 
paign clexred Asia Minor of the Persian hosts, 
not by a direct attack, but By skilful strategy. 
‘n his next campaigns Heraclius endeav- 
oured to liberate the rest of the Roman Empire 
by a similar plan: he resolved to assail Chosrots 
at home, and force him to recall the armies he 
kept in Syria and Egypt to defend bis own 
Persian provinces. In’ 623-4 the Emperor ad- 
vanced across the Armenian mountains and 
threw himself into Media. . . . Chosrots .. . 
| fought two desperate battles to cover Ctesiphon. 
His generals were defeated in both, but the Ro- 
man army suffered severely. Winter was at 
hand, and Heraclius fell back on Armenia, In 
next campaign he recovered Roman Mesopo- 
But 626 was. the decisive year of 
| the war. The obstinate Chosrots determined on 
| one final effort to crush Heraclius, by concerting 
a joint plan of operations with the Chagan of the 
Avurs, While the main Persian army watched 
the emperor in Armenia, a great body under 
Shahrbarz slipped south of him into Asia Minor 
and marched on the Bosphorus. At the same 
moment the Chagan of the Avars, with the whole 
| force of his tribe and of bis Slavonic dependents, 
burst over the Balkans and beset Constantinople 
on the European side. The two barbarian hosts 
could see each other across the water, and even 
contrived to exchange messages, but the Roman 
fleet, stiling incessantly up and down the strait, 
kept them from joining forces. . .. In the end 
of July 80,000 Avars and Slavs, with all sorts of 
siege implements, delivered simultaneous _as- 
saults along the land front of the city, but they 
were beaten back with great slaughter.” They 
suffered even more on trying to encounter the 
Roman galleys with rafts. ‘‘Then the Chagan 
gave up the siege in disgust and retired across 
the Danube.” Meantime Heraclius was wastin; 
Media and Mesopotamia, and next year he ended 
| the war by a decisive victory near Nineveh, as 
the result of which he took the palace of Das- 
tagerd, ‘‘and divided among his troops such a 
plunder as had never been seen since Alexander 
the Great captured Susan... . In March, 628, a 
glorious peace ended the 26 years of the Persian 
war. Heraclius returned to Constantinople in 
the summer of the some Veer. with his spoils, his 
victorious army, and his great trophy, the ‘ Hol 
| Wood... ie quict for which he acne 
was to be denied him, and the end of his reign 
was to be almost as disastrous as the commence- 
ment, The great Saracen invasion was at hand, 
and it was at the very moment of Heraclius® 
triumph that Mahomet sent out his famous cir- 
cular letter to the kings of the earth, invjting 
them to embrace Islam.”—C. W. C. Oman; The 
Story of the Byzantine Empire, oh. 9-10. 

‘Aso in: J.B. Rury, Hist. of the Later Roman 
Empire, bk. 4, pt. 2, and bk, 5, ch, 1-8 (0. 2).— 
Bee, also, Pensta: A. D. 326-627. 

A, D. 568-573.—Invasion of the Lombards. 
qe—Their copauet of northern Italy.—Their 
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A. D. 590-640.— Increasii influence and 
importance of the Bishop of Rome.—Circum- 
stances under which his temporal authority 

"Phe fall of the shadowy Empire of the 

‘eat, and the union of the Imperial power in 
the person of the ruler of Constantinople, brought 
‘a fresh accession of dignity and importance to 
the Bishop of Rome The distant Emperor could 
exercise no real power over the West 
Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy scarcely lasted be- 

ond the lifetime of its great founder Theodoric. 
Phe ware of Justinian only served to show how 
scanty were the benents of the Impenal rule. 
The invasion of the Lombards united all dwellers 
in Italy in an endeavour to escape the lot of ser- 
vitude and save their land from barbarism. In 
this crisis it was found that the Imperial system 
had crumbled away, and that the Church alone 
possessed a strong ‘organisation. In the decay 
of the old municipal aristocracy the people of 
the towns gatheted round their bishops, whose 
sacred character inspired some respect in the 
barbarians, and whose active charity lightened 
the calamities of their flocks In such a state of 
things Pope Gregory the Great raised the Papacy 
{A. D. 590} to a position of decisive cmiueuce, 
and marked out the course of its future poliey. 
The piety of emperors and nobles had conferred 
Jands on the Roman Church, not only in Italy, 
but in Sicily, Corsica, Gaul, and_even iu Asia 
and Africa, until the Bishop of Rome had be- 
come the largest landholder in Italy To defend 
his Italian lands against the incursions of the 
Lombards was a course suggested to Gregory by 
self-interest; to use the resources which came to 
him from sbroad as a means of relieving the dis- 
tress of the suffering people in Rome and South- 
cro Italy was a natural prompting of his charity. 
In contrast to this, the distant Emperor was too 
feeble to send any effective help agains. the 
Lombards, while the fiscal oppression of his rep- 
resentatives added to the miseries of the starving 
people. The practical wisdom, administrative 
capacity, and Christian zeal of Gregory I. led 
the people of Rome and the neighbouring regions 
to look upon the Pope as their head in temporal 
as well as in spiritual matters. The Papacy be- 
came a national centre to the Italians, and the 
attitude of the Popes towards the Emperor 
showed a spirit of independence which rapid): 
passed into antagonism and revolt. Gregory J. 
‘was not daunted by the difficulties nor absorbed 
by the cares of his position at home. When he 
saw Christianity threatened in Italy by the 
heathen Lombards, he holdly pursued a system 
of religious colonisation. hile dangers were 
rife at Rome, a band of Roman missionaries car- 
ried Chri ity to the distant English, and in 
England first was founded a Church which owed 
its existence to the zeal of the Roman bishop. 
Success beyond all that he could have hoped for 
attended Gregor ious enterprise. The Eug- 
lish Church spi and flourished, a dutiful 
daughter of her motber-church of Rome. Eng- 
land sent forth missionarics in her turn, and _be- 
fore the preaching of Willibrod and Winifred 
heathenism died away in Friesland, Franconia, 
and Thuringia. Under the new name df Bon!- 
face, given him by Pope Gregory II., Winifred, 
as Archbishop of Mainz, organised a 
Church, subject to the successor of 8, Peter. 

‘he course of events in the East also tended to 

the importance of the See of Rome. 
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The Mohammedan conquests destroyed the 
Patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem, which 
alone could boast of an apostolical foundation. 
Constantinople alone remained as a rival to 
Rome, but under the shadow of the Imperial 
despotism it was impossible for the Patriarch of 
Constantinople to lay claim to spiritual indepen- 
dence. The settlement of Islam in its eastern 
provinces involved the Empire in a desperate 
struggle forits existence. Henceforth its object 
no longer was to reassert its supremacy over the 
West, but to hold its ground against watchful 
foes in the East. Italy could hope for no help 
from the Emperor, and the Pope saw that a 
breach with the Empire would give greater in- 
dependence to his own position, aud enable him 
to _seck new allies clsewhere.”"—M. Creighton, 
Hist of the Papacy during the Persod of the Ref 
ormation, tntrod , ch 1 (v. 1) 

Atso iN: T. W. Allies, The Holy See and the 
Wandering of the Nations, ch 5.—See, also, 
Cumustianrty: AD 553-800, and Papacy: 
A D 461-604, and after. 

A. D. 632-709.—The Eastern Empire.—Its 
first conflicts with Islam —Loss of Syria, 
Egypt, and Africa. See Manomeran Con- 
qursr. A 1) 632-639, to 647-709. 

A. D. 641-717.—The Eastern Empire.— The 
period between the deuth of Heractius and the 
advent of Leo III (the Isaurian) is covered, in 
the Eastern Empire, by the following reigns: 
Constantine II] and Heracleonas (64), Constaus 
IL (641-668), Constantine IV (668-685), Jus- 
tinian II. (685-711), Leontius and Absimarus 
(usurpers, who interrupted the reign of Justinian 
II from 695 to 698 and from 698 to 704); Philip- 
picus (711-713), Avustasius II. (713-716); Theo- 
dosius IIT. (716-717) 

A. D. 717-800.—The Eastern Roman Em- 
pire: should it take the name of the Byzan- 
tine Empire ?—and when ?—"' The precise date 
at which the eastern Roman empire ceased to ex- 
ist has been variously fixed. Gibbon remarks, 
‘that Tiberius (A. D 578-582] by the Arabs, 
and Maurice [A. D. a 408] by the Ttalians, are 
distinguished as the first of the Greck Cwsars, 
us the founders of a ncw dynasty and empire.’ 
But if manners, language, and religion are to 
decide cooing te commencement of the By- 
zuntine empire, the preceding pages have shown 
that its origin must be carried buck to an earlier 

riod; while, if the administrative peculiarities 
in the form ‘of government be taken as the 
ground of decision, the Roman empire may be 
considered as indefinitely prolonged with the ex- 
istence of the title of Roman emperor, which the 
sovereigns of Constantinople continued to retain 
as long a8 Constuntinople was ruled by Christian 
princes. . . . The period . . . at which the Ro- 
man empire of the East terminated is decided by 
the events which confined the authority of the 
imperial government to those provinces where 
the Grecks formed the majority of Sie; popnle: 
tion; and it is marked by the adoption 
as the language of the government, by the 
alence of Greek civilisation, and by the id 
cation of the nationality of the people, and the 

jlicy of the emperors with the Greek church, 
For, when the 
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ual, compelled to fall back on tne interests and 
of the remaining inhabitants, who were 
chiefly Greeks .. . Yet, as it was by no means 
identified with the interests and feelings of the 
native inhabitants of Hellas, it ought correctly 
to be termed Byzantine, and’ the empire is, con 
sequently, justly called the Byzantine empire. 
... Even the final loss of Egypt, Syria, and 
‘Africa only reveals the transformation of the 
Roman empirc, when the consequences of the 
change begin to produce visible effects on the 
internal government The Roman empire seems, 
therefore, really to have termuated with the 
anarchy which followed the murder of Justinian 
IL (A. D 711], the last sovercign of the family 
of Heraclius, und Leo Il, or the Isaurian 
{A D. 717-741}, who identified the imperial ad 
ministration with ecclesiastical forms and ques 
tions, must be ranked as the first of the Byzan 
tine monarchs, though neither the emperor, the 
clergy, nor the people perceived at the time the 
moral change in their position, which makes the 
establishment of this new era historically correct 
Under the sway of the Heraclian family [A 1D 
610-711], the extent of the empire was circum 
scribed nearly withm the bounds which it con 
tinued to occupy during many subsequent cen 
turtes The geographical extent of the 
empire at the time of its transition from the 
Roman to the Byzantine empire affords evidence 
of the influence which the territorial changes 
produced by the Saracen conquests exercised in 
conferring ‘political importance on the Greek 
race The frontier towards the Saracens of 
Syria commenced at Mopsuestia in Cihca, the 
lust fortress of the Arab power It ran along 
the chains of Mounts Amanus and Taurus to the 
mountainous district to the north of Edessa and 
Nisibis, called after the time of Justinian, the 
Fourth’ Armenia, of which Martyropols was the 
capital It then followed nearly the ancient 
Limits of the empire until it reached the Black 
Sea, a short distance to the east of Trebizond 
In Europe, Mount Hwemus (the Helens] formed 
the barrier agaist the Bulgarians, while the 
mountainous ranges which bound Macedonia to 
the north-west, und encircle the terntory of 
Dyrrachium, were regarded as the limits of the 
free Sclavoniun states. Istria, Venice, and 
the cities on the Dalmatiun coust, still ackuow! 
edged the supremacy of the empire Tn the 
centre of Italy, the eaarchate of Ravenna still 
held Rome in subjection, but the people of Italy 
were entirely alienated The cities of Gaeta, 
Naples, Amalfi, and Sorento, the district of 
Otranto, und the peninsula to the south of the 
ancient Sybaris, now called Calabria, were the 
only parts [of southern Italy] which remained 
under the Byzantine government Sicily, though 
it had begun to suffer from the incursions of 
cens, was still populous and weulthy.”—@ 
Greece under the Romans, ch &, sect. 1 
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ever shifting might be the extent of his domin- 
ions. But from 800 to 1453 there were com- 
monly two, sometimes morc, claimants of the 
title © The two Empires must be distinguished in 
some wey; and, from 800 to 1204, ‘ Eastern’ and 
‘Western’ seem the simplest forms of distinc- 
tuop. But for ‘Eastern’ it 13 just as easy, and 
sometimes more expressive, to say « Byzantine’, 
only it is well not to begin the use of efther name 
as long as the Empire keeps even its nominal 
unity With the coronation of Charles the 
Great (0) that nominal unity comes to an end, 
‘The Old Rome passes away from even the nom- 
inal dominion of the prince who reigns in the 
ew "— Freeman, Historical Heaays, series 
, p 244 —See Byzanring Earrre. 

A.D. rb .—Beginnings of Papal Sov- 
ereignty.—The Iconoclastic controversy.— 
Rupture with the Byzantine Emperor.—Prac- 
tical independence assumed by the Pope. See 
Papacy A D. 728-774, and Iconoctastic Con- 
TROVERAY 
D. 751.—Fall of the Exarchate of Ra- 
See Papacy A. D 728-774 

A.D. Ia 774, — Struggle of the Popes 
against the Lombards.—Their deliverance by 
Pippin and Charlemagne.—Fall of the Lom- 
bard kingdom. Sec Lowsarps. A. D. 754-774; 
also, Pavacy A D 728-774, and 755-774. 

A. D. 800.—Coronation of Charlemagne.— 
The Empire revived. See Franks: A. D. 768- 
814, and Genwany A D 800, 

A. D. 843-951.—The breaking up of Charle- 
magne’s Empire and founding of the Holy 
Roman Empire. See Itary A D 843-951; 
Franss A D 814-962, and Germany: A. D. 
814-848, to 936-978 

A. D. 846-849.—Attack by the Saracens.— 
“A fleet of Saracens from the African coast pre- 
sumed to enter the mouth of the Tiber, and to 
approach a city which even yet, in her fallen 
state, was revered as the metropolis of the 
Chnsuan world ‘The gates and ramparts were 
guarded by a trembling people, but the tombs 
and temples of St Peter and St Paul were left 
exposed in the suburbs of the Vatican and of the 
Ostian Way ‘Their invisible sanctity had pro- 
tected them against the Goths, the Vandals, and 
the Lombards, but the Arabs disdained both the 
Gospel and the legend, and their rapacious 
spirit was approved and animated by the pre- 
cepts of the Koran The Christian idols were 
stripped of their costly offerings —. . In their 
course along the /ppias Way, they pilaged 
Fundi and besieged Gutta” The diversion pro- 
duced by the siege of Gagta gave Rome a for- 
tunate respite In the interval, a vacancy oc- 
curred on the papal throne, and Pope Leo IV. bi 
unanimous election, was raised to the place. Hi 
energy as a temporal prince saved the great city. 
He repaired its walls, constructed new towers 
and barred the Tiber by an iron chain, He 
formed an alliance with the cities of Gata, 
Naples, and Amalfi, still vassals of the Greek 
empire, and brought their galleys to his «aid. 
When, therefore, in 849, the Baracens from 
Africa returned to the attack, they met with a 
terrible repulse. An opportune storm assisted 
the Christians in the destruction of their fleet, 
and most of the small number who escaped 

ined captives in the hands of the Romans 
ind their allies.—E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,'¢h. 52, 
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A.D. .—The reign of the courtesans 
and thely brodd.— Interference of Otho. the 
Great.—His revival of the Empire.— ‘During 
these changes [in the breaking up of the empire 
of Charlemagne], Rome became a sort of theo- 
cratic democracy, governed by women and 
priests, a state ot things which, in the barbarism 
of the iniddle axes, was only possible at Rome 
Theodora, a woman of patrician descent, equally 
celebrated for her beauty and her during, oD 
tained great power in Rome, which she prolonged 
by the charms of hit twodanghters — The city of 
Sunt Peter was ruled by this trio of courtesans 
The mother, Theodora, by her famuiar com- 
merce with several of the Roman barons, bal 
obtamed possession of the castle of Sunt 
at the entrance of Rome, on one of the principal 
bridges oser the Trber, aud she had made it an 
abode of pleasure and a fortress, whence she cor- 
rupted and oppressed the Church Herdaughters, 
Maroziw and Theodora, chsposed of the pontifi- 
cate hy their own arts, or through theit lovers, 
and occasionally bestowed it on the lovers then 
selves Sergius Lil, after a contested clctihn 
and seven years’ exile, was recalled to the sce of 
Rome by the interest of Maroain, by whom he 
had had a son, who afterwards became Pope 
The younger Theodora was no less ambitionsand 
influential than her sister she loved a young 
clerk of the Roman Church, for whom she bad 
first obtained the bishopric of Bologna, and then 
the archbishopric of Kavenna — Finding it irk 
some to be separated from him by a distance of 
200 miles, she procurcd his nomination to the 
papacy, in order to have him near her, and he 
was elected Pope in 912 under the title of Jobn 

“4 . After a pontificate of fourteen years, 
John was displaced by the same means to which 
he owed his elevation” Marozia, who had 
married Guy, Duke of Tuscany, conspired with 
her husband’ against the Pope ‘and he was put 
out of the way. That accomplished, “Murozia 
allowed the election of two Popes successively, 
whose pontificate was obscure und short, and 
then ahe raised to the pupal sec a natural son 
of hers, it is said, by Pope Sergius III, her 
former lover This young man took the name of 
John XL, and Marozia, his mother, baving soon 
after lost her husband, Guy, was sought in 
marriage by Hugh, King of Italy, and his brother 
by the mother’s side. But it would appear that 
the people of Rome were growing weary of the 
tyranny of this shameless aud cruel woman ” 

ing Hugh was driven from Rome by a revolt, 
in which another son of Marozia, numeil Alberic, 
took the lead. ‘‘Alberic, the Jeader of this 

pular rising, was proclaimed consul by the 
mans, who still clung to the traditions of the 
republic; he threw his mother, Marozia, into 
ison, and set a guard over his brother, Pope 
john; ‘and thus, invested with the popular power, 
he prepared to defend the independence of Rome 
against the pretensions of Hugh and the forces 
of Lombardy. Alberic, master of Rome under 
the title of patrice and senator, exercised, during 
twenty-three years, all the rights of sovereignty. 
‘Tho money was coined with his image, with two 
Sceptres across; he made war and peace, ap- 
pointed tes and disposed of the election 
‘and of the power of the Popes, who, in that in- 
terval, filled the See of Rome, John XI., Leg 
VIL, Stephen IX., Martin ITL, and iL 
od papacy 
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was none the leas revered beyond the limits of 
Rome —. . Alberic died lord of Rome, and had 
bequerthed his power to his son Octavian, who, 
two years afterwards, on the death of Agapetus 
IL, ‘caused himself, young as he was, to be 
natned Pope by those Who already acknowledged 
him as aie "A Villemain, Life of 
Gregory VII, introd , period 6 —" He {Octavian} 
was elected Pope on the 23d of March, A. 1). 956. 
His promotion was « disgraceful calamity. He 
bronght to the chair of St Peter only te vices 
and hasolute morals of a yonng debauchee, and 
though Luitprand must huve exaggerated the 
disorders of this Pope, yet there remains enough 
of truth in the account to have brought down 
the seanda) of the pontificate through succeeding 
ages. like a lond blasphemy, wnich makes angels 
weep and hell ext — Octavian assumed the 
name of John XIf 9 This first caample of a 
change of uame on ascenthng the pontifical 
chair has since passed into a custom with all the 
Sovereign Poatiffs "—Abbvé JE Dartas, @en- 
eral Hust of the Catholic Church, period 4, ch T 
—Findwwg it bard to defend his independence 
against the king of Italy, Pope John XIT made 
the mistuke, fatal to himsell, of sohciting help 
from the German hing Otho the Great © Otho 
came, male himself master of Italy, revived the 
ed with the 


















empire of Charlemagne, was crow 
imperil crawn of Rome, by the Pope [see Ro 
wax Ewer, Tie Hory, and Guay A.D 
936-973], and then purged the Romun See by 


causing the bestial young pope who crowned hin 
to bedeposed John was subsequently remstated 
by the Romans, but did soon atur,—A D 964 
—Il H Milman, Meat of Latin Chiretianaty, bk 
5, ch 12 —The state of things at Rome described 
in the above has been filly styled by some 
writers “a pornocracy ” 

A. D. 962-1057.—Futile attempts of the 
German Emperors to reform the Papacy — 
Chronic disorganization of the city.—"' It hud 
not been within the power of the Emperor Otto 
I, to establish a permanent reformation in Rome, 

. . The previous scundalons scenes were re- 
newed, and a slight amelioration of things under 
the Popes Gregory V and Silvester IL, whom 
Otto If ninced Ge the papal throne [A.D 997- 
1003], was but transitory... . For the third 
tume it became necessary for an emperor, in this 
instance Henry III., to constitute himself the 

reserver and purider of the pupacy, first at 
Butt and afterwards at Rome. At that period 
the papal chair was occupied within twelve 
years by five German popes [Clement II. to Vie- 
tor IL—A. D. 1046-1057], since amongst the 
Roman clergy no fitting candidafé could be 
found These popes, with one exception, died 
‘almost immediately, poisoned by the unhealthy 
semoep bere of Rome; one only, Leo IX., under 
Hildebrand’s guidance, left any Instiog trace of 
his pontificate, and laid the foundation of that 
Gregorian system which resulted in papal suprem- 
acy. ... Rome was assuming more and more 
the character of 8 sacerdotal city; the old 
wealthy patrician families had eltbor 


or migrated to Constantinople; and as eeat 
of government was either at Constant le or 
Ravenna, there was no class of state in 


Rome. But the clergy bad become rich 
the revenues of the vast possessions of St. g 
aa trade, or 3 


manu! 
of their own, the people of 
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to rely upon exactions levied upon the foreigner, 
and tipon profits derived from ecclesiastical in 
stitutions. . . . Hence the unvarying sameness 
in the political history of Rome from the 5th to 
the 15th century."—J. I. von Ddllinger, Studies 
in Sar Te History, ch, 8.—See Papacy: A D, 


887-1041 

A. D. 1077-1102.—Donation of the Countess 
Matilda to the Holy See. Sce Paracy: A. D. 
1077-1102, 

A. D. 1081-1084,—Surrender to Henry IV. 
Terrible Norman fation.— Four yeurs after 
his humiliation of himself hefore the pope at 
Canossa (sce Canossa), Henry 1V. (‘King of the 
Romans” and claiming the imperial coronation, 
which the pope refused him), entered Italy with 
an army to enforce his demands. He had re- 
covered his authority in Germany; the rival set 








up against him was slain; northern Italy was | 


strong in his support. For three successive 
years Henry marched his army to the walls of 
Yome and made attempts to enter, by force, or 
intrigue, or by stress of blockude, and every 
year, when the heats of summer came, Le found 
himself compelled to withdraw. At last, the 
Romans, who had stood tirm by Gregory VII, 
tired of ‘the siege, or the gold which purchased 
their fidelity (some say) gave out, and they 
opened their gates, Pope Gregory took refuge 
ju his impregnable Castle of St.” Angelo, aud 
Henry, bringing with him the auti pope whom 
jis partisans hid setup, was crowned by the 
latter in the Church of St Peter, But the coveted 
imperial crown was little more then settled upon 
his head when news came of the rapid approach 
of Robert Guiscard, the Norman conquer 
southern Italy, with a large army, to de 
legitimate pope Henry withdrew from Rome 
m haste aud three days afterwards Robert Guns 
cad's army was under its walls, The Romans 
feareil to admit these terrible champions of their 
pope, but the vigilance und valor of the 
mans surprised a gate, and the great city w: 
their power. They made haste to conduct Greg- 
ory to his Lateran Palace und to receive his bles- 
sing; then they ‘spread through the city, treat- 
ing it with all the cruelty of a captured town, 
pillaging, violating, murdering, wherever they 
inet with opposition, The Romans had been 
surprised, not subdued. For two days and 
nights they brooded over their vengeance; on 
the third day they broke out in general insurrec- 
tion... The Romans fought at advantage, 
from their possession of the houses and their 
knowledge of the ground. They gainin; 
the superiority; tho Normans saw their peril. 
‘The remorseless Guiscard gave the word to fire 
the houses. . . . The distracted inhabitants 
dashed wildly into the streets, no longer endeay- 
paring to defend themselves, but to save their 
families. They were hewn down by hundreds. 
«» Nuns were defiled, matrons ‘forced, the 
tings cut from their living fingers. @regory ex- 
erted himself, not without success, in saving the 
principal churches, It is probable, however, 
that neither Goth nor Vandal, neither Greek nor 
German, brought such desolation on the city as 
this capture by the Normans, From this period 
dates the desertion of tho older part of the city, 
and its gradual extension over the site of the 
modern city, the Campus Martius... Many 
thousand 5 endl wero sold publicly as slaves; 
many varried into the remoteat parts of Calabria.” 
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When Guiscard withdrew his destroying army 
from the ruins of Rome, Gregory went with him 
and never returned. He died not long after at 
Salerno.—H. H. Milman, Hist. of Latin Christi. 
anity, dk. 7, oh. 8. 

A1so IN: A. F, Villemain, Life of Gregory 
VIL, bk. 9.—See, also, Germany: A. D, 978- 
1122, and Paracy: A. D. 1056-1122. 

A. D, 1122-1250.—Conflict of the Popes 
with the Hohenstaufen Emperors. A> 
pacy: A. D. 1122-1250; and Germany: A. D. 
1138-1268. 

A. D, 1145-1155.— The Republic of Arnold 
of Brescia.—Arnold of Brescia — so-called from 
his native city in Lombardy —was a disciple of 
Abelard, and not so much a religious as a politi- 
cal reformer. ‘On all the high mysterious doc- 
; trines of the Church, the orthodox of Arnold 
was unimpeachable; his personal life was that 
of the sternest monk; he bad the most earnest 
sympathy with the popular religion... . He 
would reduce the clergy to their primitive and 
apostolic poverty; confiscate all their wealth, 
escheat all their temporal power. . . . lis Uto- 
pin was @ great Christian républic, exactly the 
reverse of that of Gregory VII” In 1145, Ar- 
nold was at Rome, where his doctrines had gone 
before him, and where the citizens bad already 
risen in rebellion against the rule of the pope. 
“His eloquence brought over the larger part of 
the nobles to the popular side; even some of the 
clergy were infected by his doctrines. The re- 
public, under his influence, affected to resume 
the constitution of clder Rome . . . ‘The Capi- 
tol was rebuilt and fortified; even the church of 
St Peter was sacrilegiously turned into a castle. 
The Patrician took possession of the Vatican, 
imposed taxes, and exacted tribute by violence 
from the pilgrims. Rome began again to speak 
of her sovercignty of the world.” ‘The republic 
maintained itself until 1155, when a bolder pope 
—the Englishman, Adnan or Hadrian IV,—had 
mounted the chair of 5t. Peter, and confronted 
Arnold with unflinching hostility The death 
of one of his Cardinals, killed in a street tumult, 
gave the pope an opportunity to place the 
Whole city under an interdict.‘ Religion tri- 
umphed over liberty. The clergy and the peo- 
ple compelled. the’ senate to yield, Hadrian 
would admit of no lower terms than the abroga- 
tion of the republican imstitutions; the banish- 
ment of Arnold and his adh 
was atan end, Arnold an exile 
master in Rome. ' A few months later, Arnold of 
er in the hands of Frederick 
ming to Rome for the impe- 
was given np to the Pope and was 
executed in some summary way, the particulars 
of which are in considerable dispute.—H. H. 
Milman, /ist_of Latin Christianity, bk. 8, ch. 6%. 
180 IN: J. Miley, Hist of the Papat States, 
ok, 6. 

A.D, 1155.—Tumult at the coronation of 
Frederick Barbarossa. See Irauy: A.D, 1154~ 
1162. 


. D. 1167.—The taking of the city by Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. Sec Irany: A. D. 1166-1167, 
A. D, 1198-1216, —The establishing of P: 
Sovereignty in the States of the Church. 
Paracy: A. D. tay scicateeree 
, A, D. 1a15.—The in ital; the 
“strife of the Guelphs and Chibellines. See 
Tray: A. D. 1215, 
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13-r4th Centuries,_The turbulence of the 
Roman nobles.—The strife of the Colonna 
and the Ursi: In the beginning of the 1ith 
century Italy was exposed to the feudal tyranny, 
alike oppressive to the sovereign and the people. 
The rights of human nuture were vindicated by 
her numerous republics, who soon extended their 
Nberty and dominion from the city to the ad- 
facent country. The sword of the nobles was 
roken; their slaves were enfranchised; their 
castles were demolished ; they assumed the habits 
of society und obedience, . . , But the feeble 
and disorderly government of Rome was unequal 
to the task of curbing her rebellious sons, who 
scorned the authority of the magistrate within 
and without the walls. It was no longer a civil 
contention between the nobles and plebeiuns for 
the governmentof the state. The barons asserted 
in arms their personal independence; th 
palaces und castles were fortified against a si 
and their private quarrels were maintained by 
the numbers of their vassals and retainers. Ip 
origin and affection they were aliens to their 
country ; and a genuine Roman, could such have 
been produced, might have ‘renounced these 
haughty strangers, who disdained the appella- 
tion of citizens, aud proudly styled themselves 
the princes of Rome. 
revolutions, all records of pedigree were lost; 
the distinction of surnames was abolished; the 
blood of the nations was mingled in a thousand 
channels; and the Goths and Lombards, the 
Greeks and Franks, the Germans and Normans, 
had obtained the fairest possessions by royal 
pounty or the prerogative of valour. . .. It is 
not my design to enumerate the Roman families 
which have failed at different periods, or those 
which are continued in different degrees of splen- 
dour to the present time. The old consular line 
of the Frangipani discover their name in the 
generous act of breaking or dividing bread in # 
time of famine; and such benevolence is more 
truly glorious than to have enclosed, with their 
allies the Corsi, a spacious quarter of the city in 
the chains of their fortifications. The Savelli, as 
it should seem a Sabine race, have maiutained 
their original dignity; the obsolete surname of 
the Capizucchi is inscribed on the coins of the 
first senators; the Conti preserve the honour, 
without the estate, of the counts of Signin; and 
the Annibaldi must have been very ignoraut, or 
very modest, if they had not descended from the 
Carthaginian hero, But among, perhaps above, 
the peers and princes of the city, I distinguish 
the rival houses of Colonna and Ursini [or 
OrsiniJ. . . . About the end of the thirteenth 
century the most powerful branch [of the 
Colonna] was composed of an uncle and six 
brothers, all conspicuous in arms or in the hon- 
ours of the Church. Of these Peter wus elected 
senator of Rome, introduced to the Capitol in a 
triumphant car, and hailed in some vain accla- 
mations with the title of Cesar; while John and 
Stephen were declared wierquis of Ancona and 
Count of Arg by Nicholas IV., a patron so 
ial to their family that he has been delineated 
in satirical portraits, imprisoned, as it were, in a 
hollow pillar. After bis decesse their haughty 
behaviour provoked the displeasure of the most 
implacable of mankind. The two cardinals, the 
uncle and the nephew, denied the election of 


Boniface VIIL ; and the Colonna were ‘ 
fora toment by his tesspoeal and splsitel area: 
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He proclaimed crusade against his nal 
enemies; their estates rere confacates thelr 


fortresses on either side of the Tiber were be- 
sieged by the troops of St, Peter and those of 
the rival nobles; and after the ruin of Palestrina, 
or Preneste, their principal seat, the ground 
was marked with a ploughshare, the emblem of 
perpetual desolation [see Papacy: A. D, 1204- 
1343}. . . . Some estimate may be formed of 
their wealth by their losses, of their losses by the 
damages of 100,000 gold florins which were 
granted them against the accomplices and heirs 
of the deceased pope. All the spiritual censures 
and disqualitications were abolished by his pru- 
dent successors; and the fortune of the house 
was more firmly established by this transient 
hurricane, . . . But the first of the family tn 
fame and merit was the elder Stephen, whom 
Petrarch loved and esteemed as a hero superior 
to his own times and not unworthy of ancient 
Rome. . . . Till the ruin of his declining age, 
the ancestors, the character, and the children of 
Stephen Colonna exalted his dignity in the Ro- 
man republic and at the Court of Avignon. The 
Ursini migrated from Spoleto; the sous of Ursus, 
as they are styled in the twelfth century, from 
some eminent person who is only known as the 
father of their race. But they were soon distin- 
guished among the nobles of Rome by the num- 
ber and bravery of their kinsmen, the strength 
of their towers, the honours of the senate and 
sacred college, and the elevation of two popes, 
Celestin IIT and Nicholas IL, of their name 
and lineage. .. . The Colonna embraced the 
nume of Ghibellines and the party of the empire; 
the Ursini espoused the title of Guclphs aud the 
cause of the Church. The eagle and the keys 
were displayed in their adverse banners; aud the 
two factions of Italy most furiously raged when 
the origin and nature of the dispute were long 
since forgotten. After the retreat of the popes 
to Avignon they disputed in anms the vacant re- 
public; and the mischiefs of discord were per- 
petuated by the wretched compromise of electing 
each year two rival senators. Ry their private 
hostilities the city and country were desolated.” 
—E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Hm- 
pire, ch. 69.—"* Had things heen left to take their 
natural course, one of these families, the Colonna, 
for instance, or the Orsini, would probably have 
ended by overcoming its rivals, and have eatab- 
lished, as was the case in the republics of Ro- 
magna and Tuscany, a ‘signoria,’ or local 
aney. like those which had once prevailed in 

e cities of Greece. But the presence of the 
sacerdotal power, as it had hindered the growth 
of feudalism, so also it stood in the way of such 














a development #8 this, and in so farmggravated 
the confusion of the city."—J. Bryce, The Holy 
Roman Empire, ch. 18. 

A.D. 1300.—The Jubilee. See Paraoy: 


A. D, 1204-1348. 

A.D. 1305-1377. Withdrawal of the Papal 
court from Rome and settlement at Avi — 
The “Babylonish Ca; ty.” See Papacy: 
A. D. 1204-1848, to 1852-1871 

A. D. 1312.—Resistance to the entry and 
coronation of Henry VII. See Irauy: A.D. 
1810-1818, 


. De I coronation of Lonis 
Ww ¢ Biveria Bee teas, A.D. pen 
. 1347-1354.—T he revolution of Rieas!, 

the last Pata The Holy City. had 0 gor: 
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ernment. She wasno longer the Imperial Rome, 
nor the Pontifical Rome. The Teutonic Cesars 
had abandoned her. The Popes had also fied 
from the sacred bill of the Vatican to the slimy 
Gallic city, Avignon. . . . The real masters of 
the city were the princes or burons, who dwelt 
in their fortified castles in the envirous, or their 
strong palaces within. The principal among 
them were masters of different parts of the city. 
The celebrated old family of the Colonnas 
reigned, it may be said, over the north of the 
city, towards the Quirinal. . . The new family 
of the Orsini extended their sway along the 
Tiber from the Campo-di-Fiore, to the Church of 
St. Peter, comprising the castle of St. Angelo 
The Savelli, less powerful, possessed a part of 
the Aventine, with the theatre of Marcellus, and 
the Conti, the huge tower which bears their 
name, on Cwsar's Forum. Other members of 
the nobility, in the country, were possessors of 
small fortified cities, or castles. . . . Rome, sub 
jected to such a domination, had become almost 
deserted. The population of the seven-hilled 
city had come down to about 30,000 souls. 
When the barons were at peace with each other, 
which, however, was a tare occurrence, they 
combined to excrcise their tyranny over the 
citizens and the serfs, to rob ‘and plunder the 
farmers, travellers, and pilgrims Petrarch 
wrote to the Pope at this period, that Rome had 
become the abode vf demons, the recepta 
all crimes, a hell fer the living... Hheuzi was 
then 28 years old... . His function of notary 
{assessore) to the Roman tribunals, would seem 
to infer thit he was considered a peaceful, 
rational citizen It appears, however, that he 
brought in the exercise of his official duties, the 
excited imagination and generosity of heart which 
characterized bis nature Te gloried in being 
surnamed the Consul of orphans, of widows, 
and of the poor His love for the humble soon 
became blended with an intense hatred for the 
great: oue of his brothers was killed accidentally 
by a Roman baron, without his being able to ob- 
tain any satisfaction . . Rienzi had always 
for his literary and poc 
idered as deeply versed in the knowl 
edge of antiquity, and as the most skilful in 
deciphering and’ explaiving the numerous in- 
scriptions with which Rome abounded . . 
‘The least remains of antiquity became for him a 
theme of seelnumtary uddresses to the people, on 
the present state of Rome, on the iniguities that 
surrounded him, Followed by groups chat aug- 
mented daily, and which listened to him with 
Dreathless interest, he led them from ruin wo 
Tuin, to the Forum, to the tombs of the Chris- 
tian’ martyrs, thus associating every glory, and 
made the hearts of the people throb by his my s- 
tical cloquence. . No remedy being brought 
to the popular grievances, an insurrection broke 
out, The senator was expelled; thirteen good 
men (buon! uomini) were installed in the Capitol 
And invested with dictatorial powers. It was 4 
Guelfic movement; Rienzi was mixed with it; 
but without any pre&minent participation. This 
fie ope at Aviguon, and ‘Rica! formed pa of 
ope, i, ) an nz} form rt of 
f° Such was the first real public act in the life 
bas Cola di Rienzi. The embasey was joined 
by Petrarch. . . . ‘The Po would not hear 
leaving his new 9 and the 
Sentle population of Avignon, 
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Tuins and the human turbulence of Rome.” But 
“Cardinal Aymeric was named to represent the 
Pope at Rome, as Legate, and a Colonna and an 
Orsini invested with the senatorial dignity 
order to restore order in the Eternul City, in the 
name of the Pontiff. Rienzi indulge 
sost extravagant exultation, He wrote a 
highly enthusiastic address to the Roman people. 
But his illusion was not of long duration, The 
pew Legate only attended to the filling of the 
Papal Treasury. The nobility, protected by the 
ucw senators, continued their course of tyranny 
Ri protested warmly against such 8 course 
of iniquitics, in Une council. One day he spoke 
with a still greater vehemence of indignation, 
when one of the members of the council struck 
him in the face, uthers hissed out at him sneer- 
ingly, calling him the Consul of orphans and 
widows. From that day he never appeared at 
any of its mectings, his hatred had swollen, 
and must explode, . . . He went straight to the 
people (popolo minuto), and prepared a revolu- 
tion. To render his exhortations to the people 
more impressive, he mude use of large allegorical 
pictures, hastily drawn, and which form a curi- 
ous testimony of his ‘mystical imagination, as 
well as of his forensic eloquence... Finally, 
he convoked the people at the Capitol for the 20th 
of May, 1847, the day of Pentecost, namely, 
under the invocation of the Holy Ghost Rienzi 
had heard, with fervour, thirty masses during the 
preceding night. On that day he came out at 
12 o'clock armed, with his head uncovered, fol- 
lowed by 25 partisans, three unfurled standards 
were carried before him, bearing allegorical pic- 
tures. This time bis address was very brief — 
merely stating, that from his Jove for the Pope 
and the salvation of the people, he was ready to 
encounter any danger. He then read the laws 
which were io insure the happiness of Rome. 
They were, properly speakiug, a summary of 
reforms, destined to Telieve the people from their 
sufferings, and intended to realize, what he pro. 
aimed, must become the good state [or Good 
Estatel, il buono stato. By this outline of 
a new ‘constitution, the people were invested 
with the property and government of the city 
as well as of its environs; the Pontifical See, 
Vereft of the power it had exercised during sev- 
eral centuries, und the nobility deprived of what 
they considered as their property, to assist the 
public poverty. The revolution’ could not be 
more complete; and it is needless to add, that 
Ricnzi was clamorously applauded, and immedi- 
ately invested with full powers to realize and 
organize the buono stato, of which he had given 
the programme He declined the title of Rector, 
and preferred the more popular name of Tribune, 
Nothing was fixed as to the duration of this ex- 
traordinary popular magistracy. The new gov- 
ernment Was installed at the Capitol, the 

tors expelled, aud the whole revolution executed 
with such rapidity, that the new Tribune might 
well be strengthened in his belief that he was 
acting under the protection of the Holy Ghost. 
le was careful, nevergbelesa, not to estrange the 
Pontifical authority, aud requested that the 
apostolical vicar should be offered to be adjoined 
to him, which the prelate accepted, however un- 
certain and perilous the honour appeared to be. 
During the popular enthusiasm, old Stephen 
Colonna, with the more formidable of the barons, 
who had been away, returned to Rome in haste; 
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he expressed publicly his scorn, and when the 
order came from Rienzi for him to quit the city, 
he replied that he would soon come and throw 
thet madman out of one of the windows of the 
Oapital.” Rienzi ordered the bells to be rung, 
the people instantly assembled in arms, and that 
proudest of the barons was obliged to fly to Pal- 
eatring The next day it was proclaimed that 
all the nobles were to come, to swear fealty to 
the Roman people, and afterwards withdraw 
to their castles, and protect the public roads 
John, the son of old Colonna, was the first who 
presented himself at the Cupitol, but it was with 
the intention of braving and iusultng the Trib- 
tne. ‘When he Deheh the popular masses in 
close array, he felt awed, and took the oath to 
protect the people — protect the roads — succour 
the widows and orphans and obey the summons 
of the Tnbune The Orsini, Savelli, Guetani, 
and inuuy others, came after him and followed 
his eaumple Rienzi, now sole master, without 
opponents gave a free course to the allurements 
of authority The tolls, taxes, and imposts 
which pressed upon the people were abolished by 
Rienzi. in the first instance, and afterwards. the 
tares on the bridges, wine, und bread, but he 
endeavoured {v compensate such an enormous de 
cit by augmenting the tax on salt, which wus 
not yet unpopular, besides an impost on funded 
property He was thus muking hasty, serious, 
even dangerous engagements with the people, 
which it might not be in his power to keep 
For the present, calmness and security w 
reigning in the city, . The Tribune received 
the congratulations of all the ambassadors, the 
changes he had effected appeared miraculous. 
He believed impheitly that he was the 
founder of a new era Tlie homage profusely 
lavished upon bi by all the Italian Republic 
and even by despotic sovereigns confirmed him 
in his conviction . One nobleman alone, the 
Prefect of Vico, secretly supported by the ugent 
of the Pontifical patrimeny, refused to submit 
and to surrender the three or forr httle cities in 
his jurisdiction, Rienzi led rapidly against him 






































an anny of 8,000 men, und attache I the rebellious | 


Prefect so suddenly and skilfully, that the latter 
surrendered unconditionally — ‘This success in- 
fiatned the head and imagination of Rienzi, aud 
with it commenced the mystical extravagunces 
and follies which could not fail to cnuse his rum ” 
—Prof, De Vericour, Reenzi, the last of the Trib- 
unes (Dublin Unin Mug , 1860 —Kelectic Mag , 
, 1860) —" Rienzi’s head was turned by his 
success He assumed the pomp of a sover- 
eign, He distributed titles, surrounded him- 
self with ceremonies, and multiplied feasts and 
processions, . . . He desired to be ennobled, and 
to have the title of rms as well as Tribune, 
‘To celebrate his installation as Koight, a splen- 
did series of ceremonies was arranged,” at the 
end of which he ‘‘ made an address, in which he 
cited the Pope, and Lewis of Bavaria, and 
Charles of Bohemia, to give reasons for an; 

claims they had on’ Rome; and pointing his 
sword to three points of the compass, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ This is mine, and this is taloe, and this 
is mine... . Folly bad quite got the better of 
him now, aud his vanity was leading him swiftly 
to ruin... . peey stecwands he issued # 

he had discov a 











proclamation that ered a conspiracy 
against the people abd himself, and declared that 
he would cut off the beads of all those concerned 
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in it. The conspirators were seized and ht 
forward, and among them were seen the chief of 
the princely families of Rome. Solemn prepar- 
ations were made for their execution, when 
Rienzi, suddenly and without reason, not only 
pardoned them ‘all, but conferred upon them 
some of the most important charges and offices 
of the state No sooner were these nobles and 
princes free out of Rome than they began 
seriously to conspire to overthrow Rienzi and 
his government. They assembled their soldiers, 
and, after devastating the country, threatened to 
march upon Kome itself. The Tribune, who 
no soldier, attempted to intimidate his ene- 
mics by threats, but finding that the people grew 
clamorous for a he at lust took up arms, 
und made a show of advancing against them. 
But aftera few days, during winch he did noth: 
ing except to destroy still more of the Campagna, 
he returned to Rome, clothed himself im the Im- 
perial robes, aud received a legate from the 
ope His power soon began to crumble 
away under him, and when, shortly afterwards, 
he endeavoured to prevail upou the people to 
rie and drive ont the Count of Minorbino, who 
had set his authority at defiance, he found that 
his wus. past He then ordered the 
sof silver to sound, and, Glothed in all 
his pomp, he marched through’ Rome, accom- 
panied by his stall band of soldiers, and on the 
15th October, 1347, intrenched himself in the 
Castle St. Angelo Still the influence of his same 
and his power Was so great, that it was not till 
three days aftcr that the nobles ventured to return 
to Rome, und then they found that Cola’s 
had vanisbud It faded away hhe a 
pageant, as that ay procession entéred the 
Castle St Angelo, There he remained“until the 
begmming of March, and then fled, and found 
ins way to Civita Vecchia, where he stayed with 
a nephew of his for a short tine “But his 
nephew having been arrested, he again returned 
to Rome secretly, and was concealed in Castle 
St_ Angelo by one of the Orsini who was friendly 
to him and Ins patty. . Cola soon after fled 
ta Naples; {eating 168 he soul be betrayed 
}o the hands of the Cardinals Rome now fell 
into a state of anarchy and confusion even wore 
than when he assuined the reins of power. 
Revolationseceurred — Brigundage was renewed. 
. Tv 1353 Rienzi returned with Cardinal Al- 
ornos, the legate of the Pope He was received 
with enthusiasm, and again installed in power. 
But he was embarrassed in all his actions by the 
Cardinal, who sought only to make use of him, 
while he himself exercised all the power, The 
title of Scnator of Rome was confel on him, 
and the people forgave him. . . But Rienzi 
had lost the secret of his power in losing his 
enthusiasm. . . At Inst, in October 1858, 
sedition broke out, and the mob ruahed to the 
Capitol with cries of ‘Death to the traitor 
Rienzi!’. . . Heappeared on the balcony clothed 
in his armour as Knight, and, with the standard 
ot the people in his hand, demanded to be heard. 
ut 






























ulace refused to listen to him. . . 
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he did nothing mean, Again there was a fiash of 
heroic courage, not unworthy of him. He threw 
off his disguise, and disdaining all subterfuges, 
said, ‘Iam the Tribune!’ He was then led out 
through the door . . . to the base of the basalt 
lions, where he had made bis first great call upon 
the people, Standing there, undaunted by its 
tumultuous cries, he stood for an hour with 
folded arms, and looked around upon the raging 
crowd. At'last, profiting by a lull of silence, he 
lifted his voice to address them, when sudden) 
an artisan aé his side, fearing perhaps the result 
of his eloquence, and perhaps prompted by re- 
venge, plunged his pike in his breast, and he 
fell. ‘he wild mob rushed upon his 
Ww. W. Beary, Castle St, Angelo, ch. 4. 
Anson: H. Milman, Hist. of Latin Chris 
tianity, bk, 12, ch, 10-11 (e. 5). Gibbon, De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empi 
A, D. 1367-1 fo-— Temporary 
A. 





orpse.”. 







ban V. from Avignon. See 
1352-1378. 

A. D. 1377-1379. —Return of the Papal 
court.—Election of Urban VI. and the Great 





Schism,—Battles in the city.—Siege and par- 
tial destruction of Castle St. Angelo. Sev 
Papacy: A. D. 1377-1417, 

A. D. 1405-1414.— Rising in the city and 
flight of Pope Innocent VII.—Sacking of the 
Vatican,—Surrender of the city to Ladislas, 
king of Naples.—Expulsion of the Neapoli- 
tans and their return. Sve Tray (SovTMERS): 
A. D. 1386-1414. se 

‘A. D. 1447-1455.—The pontificate of Nicolas 
v—Building of he Vatican Palace and found- 
ing of the Vatican Library.—The Porcaro re- 
2 A.D. 1447-1480, 









- D. 1471-1513. 
94.—Charles VIII. and the French 
See Irany: A. D. 1494-1496. 

A. D. 1526.—The city taken and the Vatican 
plundered ‘by the Colonnas and the Spaniards. 

ee Irauy: A.D. 1523-1527 

A. D. 1527.—The capture and the sacking 
of the city by the army of Constable Bourbon. 
—Captivity of the Pope. See Irany: A.D. 
1523-1527; 1527; and 1 9. 

A. D. 1537-1563.—Inclinations towards the 
Reformation.—Catholic reaction. See Paracy: 
A. D. 1537-1563, 

‘A. D, 1600-1656.—The great families and 
the Roman population.—‘*A numerous, power- 
ful, and wealthy aristocracy surrounded the 
papal throne; the families already established 
imposed restraints on those that were but newly 
rising; from the self-reliance and authoritative 
boldness of monarchy, the ecclesiastical sover- 
cignty was passing to the deliberation, sobriety, 
aud measured calmness of aristocratic govera- 











ment. . . . There still flourished those old and 
ie -Tenowned Roman races, the Savelli, Conti, 


réini, Colonna, and Gaetani. . . . The Colouna 
and Orsini made it their boast, that for centuries 
nO peace had been concluded between the 

rinces of liom, in which they had not 


bes real included by name.’ But however powerful 
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Orsini, Cesarini, Borghesi, Aldobrandini, Ludo- 
visi, and *Giustiniani were with the Pamrfili; 
while opposed to them, was the house of Colonn& 
‘berini. . . . In the middle of the 
seventeenth century there were computed to be 
fifty noble families in Rome of three hundred 
years standing, thirty-five of two hundred, and 
sixteen of one hundred years. . None were,per- 
mitted to claim a more ancient descent, or were 
generally traced to an obscure, or even & low 
origin. . . . But by the side of the old families 
there rose up various new ones. All the cardinals 
und prelates of the Curia proceeded according to 
the pope's example, and each in proportion to bis 
meaus employed the surplus of his ecclesiastical 
revenue for the aggrandizement of his kindred, 
the foundation of a new family. There were 
others which had attained to eminence by judi- 
cial appointments, and many were indebted for 
their elevation to being employed as bankers in 
the affairs of the Dataria. Fifteen families of 
Florence, ¢ from Genoa, nine Portugese, 
and four French, are enumerated as having risen 
to more or less consideration by these means, ac- 
cording to their good fortune or talents; some of 
them, whose reputation no longer depended on 
the affairs of the day, became monarchs of gold; 
as for example, the Guicciurdini and Doni, who 
connected themselves, under Urban VIIL, with 
the Gi ani, Primi, and Pallavicini. But 
even, without affairs of this kind, families of 
consideration were constantly repairing to Rome, 
not only from Urbino, Rieti, and Bologna, but 
| also from Parma and Florence. . . . Returns of 
the Roman population are still extant, and by 
a comparison of the different years, we find @ 
most remarkable result exhibited, as regards the 
manner in which that population was formed: 
‘Not that its increase was upon the whole particu- 
larly rapid, this we are not authorized to assert. 
In the year 1600 the inhabitants were about 
110,000; fifty-six years afterwards they were 
somewhat above 126,000, an advance by no means 
extraordinary; but another circumstance here 
presents itself which deserves attention, Atan 
earlier period, the population of Rome had been 
constantly fluctuating. Under Paul IY. it had 
decreased from 80,000 to 50,000; in a score or 
two of years it hud aguin advanced to more than 
100,000. And this resulted from the fact that the 
court was then formed principally of unmarried 
men, who had no permanent abode there. But, 
at the time we are considering, the ulation 
became fixed into settled famili Tae began 
to be the case towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, but took place more particularly during 
the tirst half of the seventeenth. . ... After the 
return of the popes from Avignon, and on the 
close of the schism, the city, which had seemed 
on the point of sinking into a mere village, ex- 
tended itself around the Curia, But it was not 
until the papal families had risen to power and 
riches —until neither internal discords nor ex- 
ternal enemies were any longer to be feared, and 
the incomes drawn from the revenues of the 
church or state secured a life of enjoyment with- 
out the necessity for labour, that a numerous 
peemanent population arose in the city,” —] 
a . Of the s, Dk. 8, sect. T (v. 8). 
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A. D. 1798 (November).—Brief expulsion of 
the French by the Neapolitans, See Pnaxce: 
A.D. tN arated Avoust—APuiL). 

A. werthrow of the Roman Re- 
public.—Expuision of the Freach. Sec FRANCE: 
‘A. D. 1799 (Avatst—Decempen). 

‘A. D. 1800.—The Papal government re-es! 
tablished by Napoleon. See France: A, D. 
1800-1801 (Jvne—F *CARY). 

A. D. 1808-1809.— Napoleon's quarrel with 
the Pope. Captivity ct Pius Vil French 
occupation.— Declared © be a free and impe- 
rial ci Pars . D, 1808-1814 
a ot King of Rome 
See Paracy: A. D. 














ven to Napoleon's son. 
Hise 

A. D. 1813,— Papal Concordat with Napo- 
Jeon, See Papacy: A. D, 1808-1814. 

A.D. 1814.— Occupation by Murat for the 
Allies,—Return of the Pope. See Tray: A 
1814: and Papacy: A. D. 1808-1814. 
Restoration of the 








rorks of 





art taken by Napoleon, See France: A. D. 
1815 (JuLy—Novemner). 
ROMERS-WAALE, Naval battle of (1574). 


See NETUERLA’ A. b. 1573-1574. 
ROMMANY. See Gyrstes 
ROMULUS, Legendary founder of Rome. 
See Rome: B. C. 758-510... .. Romulus Fry oe 
tulus, the last Roman Emperor of the old 





in the West, A. D. 475-476. 
RONCAGLIA, The Diets of. see Irany: 
A.D. 961-1039. 


RONCESVALLES, The ambuscade of. 
See Spain: A. D. 778. 

ROOD, Holy (or Black Rood) of Scotland. 
See Hoty Roop or Scornaxn. 

ROOF OF THE WORLD.—The Pamii 
high plateau, which is a continuation of U 
Bolor range, is called by the natives ‘* Bami- 
duniys.” or the Roof of the World.—T. E_ Gor- 
don. The Roof of the World, ch. 9. See Pan. 

Pee Be OR ROSEBECQUE, Bat- 
He ots Bee Franpers: A. D. 1382. 

wee BRANCH BILL, The. 
Baspanp: A. D. 1641 (Marcu — Mav). 

RORKE'’S DRIFT, Defense of (1879). 

Sour Arnica: A. D. 1877-1879. 


eas 
ROSAS, OR ROSES: A. D. 1645-1652.— 
Siege ond capture by the French. Recovery 


Th See SPAIN: 1644- 
1 ‘wot PTGS 1652. 


A.D. 1808.— Siege and capture by the 
French. Sce Spain: A. D. 1808-1809 (Decem- 
BER— Maxcn). 

-— 


ROSBACH, oR, ROSSBACH, Battle of. 
Bee Genmany: A. D. 1757 (JuLy— Decempen), 
ROSECRANS, Gestea! W.S.: Command 
in West Virginia. See Unitep States or Am. : 
A. D, 1861 (hoie_Novauies) and 1861 (Av- 
Gusr—Decempen: Weer Vinciita)..... ‘Com- 
mand of the Army of the Missiecioel. Bee 
vere eller or Aw: A. (oxz— 
‘Tennesser— Kentvoky).....Battle 
ae Stone ‘River, Ax. 
A. D. 1862-1868 (Decemper—Janvary: TEN 


Nesaer).....The Tullahoma gempaign. Bee 
D. 1863 (June. 


U; Staves or Au: A. 
ee mz)... . CI 
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ROSICRUOIANS. 


A. D. 1831-1832.— Revolt of the Pi 
States, suppressed by Ansttian troops, 


Tvary: A. 

A. D. 1846-1849.— Liberal reforms of Pope 
Pius IX.—His breach with the extremists.— 
Revolution, and flight of the Pope.—Interven- 
tion of France,—Garibaldi’s defense of the 
city.—Its capture and occupation by the 
French.— Overthrow of the Roman Republic. 
See Irany; A. D. 1848-1849, 

A. D. 1859-1861.— First consequences of 








| the Austro-Italian war.— Absorption of the 


Papal States in the new kingdom of Italy. 
See Irany: A. D. 1859-1861. 

A. D, 1867-1870,— Gari va attempt.— 
His defeat at Mentana. troops in the 
city.— The king of Italy teuen possession of 
his capital. See Irauy: A. D. 1 87 

. 1869-1870.—The CEcumenical Council 

of the Vatican. Seo Paracy: A. 1D. 1869-1870, 

. D. 1870-1871,—End of Papal Sovereign- 

te Occupation of the city as the capital of 

the kingdom of Italy, Sev [rauy: A. D. 1867- 
1870; and Par. A. D, 1870. 
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Command in Missouri. a 
or Am: ALD, Ish taisuct “Oconee: An- 
KANSAS — Missount). 

ROSES, Wars of the. See ENaranv A.D. 
1455-1471. 

ROSETTA STONE.—*‘The Rosetta Stone 
isa fragment of a stela discovered in the year 
1799 by M. Boussard, a French artillery officer, 
while d igging entrenchments round the town of 
that name. It contains a copy of a decree made 
by the priests of Egypt asseinbled at. Memphis, 
in honour of Ptolemy Epiphanca. This decree 
is engraved on the stone in three Janguay 8, OF 
rather in three different writings. iret is. 
he hieroglyphic, the grand old writing of the 
monuments; the second is the demotic character 
as used by the people; and the third is the 
Greek. But the text in Greek character is the 
translation of the two former. Up to this time, 
hicroglyphs had remained an impenctrable mys- 
tery even for science, But a corner of the veil 
was about to be lifted: in proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, the sense at all events 
was at length to be arrived at of that mysterious 
writing which had so long defied all the efforts 
of science. Many erudite scholars tried to solve 
the mystery, und Young, among others, very 
nearly brought his researches to a satisfactory 
issue. But it was Champollion’s eval lot to 
succeed in entirely tearing away the Bock 
is the Rosetta Stone, which thus became the 
strument of one of the greatest discoveries ch 
do honour to the nineteenth century.”—A. Ma 
ette- a Bey Monuments of Upper Pav Giinéraire) 
Pp. 29.—See, also, HimRoa.yPa 

ROSICRUCIANS.— ILLUMINATI.— 
“About the year 1610, there appeared avony- 
mously a little book, which excited great ret 209 
tion throughout Germany. It was entitled, The 
Discovery of the Brotherhood of the Honoarable 
Order of ssosicnten 10, ob 

an imaginary rors the 
ey of Greece, and other worthies of on 
uity, on the best method of 
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genéral teform jm those evil times. The sug- 
gestion of Seneca {s adopted, as most feasible, 
namely a secret confederacy of wise philanthro- 
ists, who shall lebour everywhere in unison 
for this desirable end. The book then announces 
the actual existence of such an association. One 
Christian Rosen Kreaz, whose travels in the 
East had enriched him with the highest treasures 
of occult lore, is said to have communicated his 
wisdom, under a vow of secresy, to eysht disci- 
ples, for whom he erected a mysterious dwelhug- 
lace called The Temple of the Holy Ghost Tt 
E stated further, that thia long bidden edifice had 
been at last discovered, and within it the body of 
Rosen Kreuz, untouched by corruption, though, 
aince his death, 120 years had passed away The 
surviving disciples’ of the institute call on the 
Tearned and devout, who desire tu co-operate in 
their projects of reform, to adver*ise their names 
They themsclves indicate neither name nor place 
of ‘rendezvous ‘They desenbe themselves as 
true Protestants They expressly assert that 
they contemplate no political movement in hos- 
tility to the reigning powers Their sole aim is 
the diminution of the fearful sum of human 
suffering, the spread of education, the advance 
ment of learning, science, umversal endighten- 
ment, and love. ‘Traditions and manuscripts an 
their possession have given them the power ot 
gold-making, with other potent secrets, but by 
their wealth they set htue store They have 
arcana, in comparison with which the secret of 
the alchemist isa tmfle But all 15 subordinate, 
with them, to their one high purpose of benefit- 
ing their fellows both in body and soul . 
I could give you couclustve reasons, if it would 
not tire you tu hear them, for the belief that this 
far-famed book was written by a young Lutheran 
divine named Valentine Andrei He was one of 
the very few who understood the age, and had 
the heart to try and mend it =. ‘This An 
dret writes the Discovery of the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood, a jeu-d’esprit with a serious pur- 
pose, just as an expermment to see whether some- 
thing’ cannot be done by combined cffort to 
remedy the defect and abuses—so ial, cduca- 
tional, and religious, so lamented by all good 
men, He thought there were many Andrets 
scattered throughout Europe —how powerful 
would be their united systematic action’ 
ya Inugh, you may be sure, he enjoyed in 
his parsonage with his few friends who were in 
the secret, when they found their fable every- 
where swallowed greedily as unquestionuble fact, 
On all sides they heard of search instituted to 
discover the Temple of the Holy Ghost. Printed 
letters appeared continually, addressed to the 
imaginary brotherhood, giving generally the 
initials of ba candidate, where the invisibles 
tnight hear of him, stating his motives and qualt- 
fications for entrance into their number, and 
sometimes furnishing samples of his cubbalistic 
acquirements, Still, no answer. Not a trace of 
the Temple. Profound darkness and silence, 
After the brilliant flash which bad awakened so 
many hopes. Soon the mirth grew serious. 
Andrei aaw with concern that shrewd heads of 
the wrong sort began to scent his artifice, while 
quacks reaped a rogue's harvest from it... . A 
ro of impostors pretended to belong to the 
for ‘and found a readier sale than cver 


Andrea not Teveal 
himself, AN he could do was to write book 
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after book to expose the folly of those whom his 
handiwork had so befooled, and still to labour on, 
by pen and speech, in earnest aid of that reform 
which his unhappy stratagem had less hel 
than hindered. . . . Confederacies of preten: 
appear to have been organized in various places, 
Dut Descartes says he sought iu vain for a Rosi- 
cracian lodge in’ Germany, The name Rosicru- 
cian became by degrees & genenc term, embrac- 
ing every species of occult pretension,— arcana, 
clixirs, the philosopher's stone, theurgic ritual, 
symbols, initiations In eneral usage the term 
is associated more especially with that branch of 
the secret art which has to do with the creatures 
of the clements . . . And from this deposit of 
current mystical tradition sprang, in great meas- 
ure, the Freemasonry and Rosicrucianism of the 
1sth century,—that golden age of secret socie- 
ties Then flourished associations of every im- 
aginable kind, suited to every taste... Some 
Jodges belonged to Protestant societies, others 
were th. implements of the Jesuits. Some were 
aristocnitic, like the Strict Observattce; others 
democra' seeking in vain Jo escape an - 
eyed police. Some—lthe the Huminati onder 
Weishaupt Knigge, and Von Zwackh, namber- 
ing (among many knaves) not a few names of 
rank, prebity, und learning — were the professed 
enemies of mysticism and superstition Others 
existed only for the profitable juggle of iucants- 
thonsand fortune telling . . The best perished 
at the hands of the Jesuits, the worst at the 
hands of the police »—R. A. Vaughan, Houre 
with the Mystics, bk 8, ch 9(x 2). 

Atsors F.C Schlosser, Hist. of the 18th Cen- 
tury, 0 4, pp 433-304 —T. Frost, The Secret So- 
aetues of the European. Revolution, 2.1, ch L— 
A. P. Marras, Secret Fraternities of the Middle 
‘Ayes ch 8 

ROSSBACH, OR ROSBACH, Battle of. 
See Ginaysys A D_ 1737 (JULY—Dsgcemper) 

ROSSBRUNN, Battle of. See Germany. 




















AT) 1x66 

ROSTOCK.—A Baltic seaport of considera- 
ble importance m the Middle Ages, ope of the 
Hansa Towns 

ROSY CROSS, The Honorable Order of 
the. dee Rostcrvctann 

ROTATION IN OFFICE. 
Servick Rerorm is Thr U. 5 

ROTENNU, RUTENNU, OR RE- 
TENNU, The.—"' The Syrian populations, who, 
to the north of the Canaanites [17th century 
B, C.J, occupied the provinces called in the 
Bible by the general name of Aram, as far as the 
river Euphrates, belonged to the confederation 
of the Rotennu, or Retenuu, eatending beyond 
the river and embracing all Mesopotamia (Naha- 
raina). . . . The Rotennu had no well-defined 
territory, nor even a decided unity of race. They 
already "possessed powerful cities, such as 
Nineveh and Babylon, but there were still many 
nomadic tribes within the ill-defined limits of the 
confederacy Their name was taken from the 
city of Resen, apparently the most ancient, and 
originally the most important, city of Assyria, 
The germ of the nu confederasion waa 
formed by the Semitic Assvro-Chaldean, ile, 
who were not yet welded Into a comy mon- 
archy."—F. Lenormant, Manual of the dnoient 
Hist. of the East, bk. 8, ch. 8, 


ROTHIERE, Battle of La, Sed“feilowm: 
A, D. 1814 (Jancany—Maxca), 


See Crvi 
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ROTOMAGUS. 


ROTOMAGUS. — Modern Rouen, See 


1.0 AR 
ROTTELN: Capture by Duke Bernhard 
(2638). See Germany A D 1684-1639 
OTTEN SOROUGHS. See ENnGLanp: 
A. D. 1830, and 1880-1832 
ROTTWEIL: Siege and capture by the 
French (1643). See Gurwany A 1D 1648-1644 


pease 

ROUEN: Onigin of the city and name. See 
Brox 

A. D, 841 —First destructive visit of the 
Northmen Sie Nonwans A D S84 

A. D. 845--Second capture by the North- 
men, Set Pants A_D 545 

A. D. 876-911, — Rollo's See 
Normans A D 876-911 

A. D. 1418-1419. —Siege and capture by 
Henry V. of England. See Peavct. A D 
1417-1422 

. D. 1431.—The burning of the Maid of 
Orleans. See Franch A D 1428-1481 

‘A. D. 1449.—Recovery from the English. 
See Fnance A D 1431-1453 

‘A. D. 1562 —Occupied by the Huguenots 
and retaken by the Catholics, See Fanci. 
A D 1560-156) 

A.D. 1591-1592. — Siege by Henry IV., 
raised by the Duke of Parma. See Franck 
AD 1591-1503 

A. D, 1870.—Taken by the Germans. See 


settlement. 





France A.D) 1870 1871 
aoa 
ROUK. Sec Canortyr Ist axps 


ROUM, The Sultans of. se Turns (THF 
Sewcks) A D 1073-1092 
ROUMANI, OR ROMUNI, The. See 
»Dacta A D 102-106 
ROUMANIA. Sec BALAN axp Dancntan 
Srates 14-18ra CeNTuRIES 
ROUMELIA, Eastern, See Trras A D 
1876, THEATES oF SAN STE}ANO AND MapnID, 
* and BALKAN AND Danrnran Sraizs A D 1878, 
to 1878-1888 * 
ROUND TABLE, Knights of the. See An- 


rau, Kira. 

ROUND TOWERS OF IRELAND.—“‘At 
various periods between the mxth and twelfth 
centuries (some of them still later, but the greater 
number, perhaps, in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies), were erected those singular buildings, the 
round towers, which have been so enveloped in 
mystery by the arguments and conjectures of 
modern antiquaries, . . . The real uses of the 
Irish round towers, both as belfries and as eccle 
siastical Keeps. or castles, have been satisfactorily 
established by Dr. Petric, in his important and 
erudite work on the ecclesiastical architecture of 
Ireland ... These buildings were well con- 
trived to supply the clergy with s place of 
safety for themselves, the sacred vessels, and 
other objects of value, during the incursions 
of the es, and other foes, and the upper 
stories, in which there were four windows, were 
patos well adapted for the ringing of the 

gest bells then used in Ireland."—| erty, 
Hist, of Ireland, p. 118. 

Atso my: 8, Bryant, Celtic Ireland, ch, 7. 

psler party i te great Bago evi war were 
popular in the great En, war were 
eal ‘Roundheads because they generally wore 
their batr cut short, while the Cavaliers of the 
King’s party held to the fashion of flowing locks. 














‘RUDOLPH. 


According to the Parllamentary clerk Rushworth, 
the Beets perwn who applied the name was one 
David Hyde, who threatened a mob of citizens 
which surrounded the Houses of Parliament on 
the 27th of December, 1641, crying ‘‘No Bish- 
ops,” that he would ‘‘cut the throats of these 
round headed dogs"—D Masson, Life of John 
Milton, ¢ 2, vk 2, ch 6 

Avso 1x Mrs Hutchinson, Memotra of Ool 
Hutchinson (1642) —See, also, ENGLAND “A D, 
1641 (OcTons.n) 

ROUSSEAU, and educational reform. See 
Bpvearios, Moun Weronws, & > AD 

6: 

oem 

ROUSSILLON: A. D. 1639.—Situation of 
the county.—Invasion by the French. See 
Svan AT) 1687-1640 

A. D. 1642.—French conquest. 
A D_ 1640-1642 
—Ceded to France, sve France 









See Svan 





a Sees 
ROUTIERS, The. Sc Wurrr loops or 
Franci. 

ROXOLANI, The.—A people, counted 
among the Sarmatians, who occupied anciently 
the region between the Don and the Dnieper, 
—afterwards encroaching on Dacum territory 
They were among the barbarians who troubled 
the Roman frontier carhest, and were prominent 
am the wars which disturbed the reyzn of Marcus 
Aurelins Later, they dis»ppearcd in the flood 
of Gothic and Hunnish invasion partly by ab 
sorption, and part by cstermmation 

ROYAL ARCANUM. se Isscrancr 

ROYAL ROAD OF ANCIENT PERSIA, 

.—** Herodotus desembes the great road of 
stan period from Ephesos by the Ciliclan 
Gates to Susa— Tt was called the ‘Royal Road,’ 
Ixcause the service of the Great King passed 
along it, and it was, therefore, the duect path 
of communication for all government business 

~ It isan accepted fact that in several other 
cuses roads of the Persian Empire were used by 
the Assyrian kings long before the Persian time, 
and, in particular, that the eastern part of the 
“Royal Road,’ from Cilicia to Susu, is much older 
than the beginning of the Persian power .. . 
Terodotus represents it as known to Aristagoras, 
and therefore, existing during the 6th century, 
B Cand the Persians had had no time to organ 
ise a great road like this before 500, they only 
used the previously existing roud | Moreover, 
the Lydiun kings seem to have paid some atten- 
tion to their roads, and perhaps even to have 
measured them, as we may gather from Herod- 
otus’s account of the roads in the Bycus valley, 
and of the boundary pillar erected .by Crosus at 
phen apes re Ramsay, Jlist. Geog. of Avia 

hnor, 


ROWAL' TOUCH, The. See Mxproan 
Science. 12-17rH CENTURIES. 











RUBJCON, Caesar's of the. See 
Rome: is C 50-49. eke 


RUCANAS, The. See Panu: Tam Anomte- 
INAL INHABITANTS. 
RUDOLPH, 


of F A.D, 928-086, 
rance, a 
paburg), 
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